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Some idea of the wide scope and importance of this work may be gained from the following 
extracts from reviews by the foremost critics, thinkers and educators : 


“*« The Gate Beautiful’ is Mr. Stimson's crowning effort, the result of a lifetime of meditation, observation, study 


and struggle. In it he has penetrated to the very sources of life, and his view-point is from the place where focus all the = 
forces which make for beauty, truth, and goodness. He not only sees and understands the great masters ~~ all ages, but = 
infiuiiely more than this, he sees what the great masters saw, and understands what they felt. ‘The Gate Beautiful’ is : 
an attempt to inspire the world with the same wondrous vision, . . . Professor Stimson is performing a genuine service 


not only to the art student, but to mankind in general.”"—Bostom Transcript. 





**An extremely valuable contribution to the art-thought and art-culture of our country. . . , That so much 
thought could be suggested by sources so apparently superficial as line and color, will appeal to large numbers, who have 
| never studied the subject, with the force of revelation; and no one, no matter how much he has studied it, can, even in a 
hurried way, turn over the pages of the book without obtaining an enlarged conception of the importance, the dignity, and 
} the comprehensiveness of the message of art for the thoughtful man.”’—George Lunsing Raymond, Professor of Esthetics, 
Princeton University. 
| “It is to American art what Ruskin’s ‘ Modern Painters’ was to the art of England. It is not merely the painter 
who may find inspiration in this noble work, but the clergyman, the teacher, the thoughtful man and woman in every line 
of life who would fain to be led into the Interpreter’s House and see the inner meaning of things. It is a book to be read 
and pondered in quiet hours of deepest thought, when the soul would worship.” —Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D. 


“ The most original, the most richly suggestive, the most comprehensive, discriminating book ever published, deal- 
ing with the subject of art education. . It will richly repay the reader who is willing to read, mark and inwardly 
\: digest.”"—Prof. Henry Turner Bailey, Director of Art Education, Mass. State Schools. 


**It is far more than the greatest text-book extant on art and design: it is a book of the noblest philosophy of life, 
embodying vital basic principles of being. It will become a classic, because it is a book to turn the vague, groping, pur- 
poseless existence of an unfounded student into a clear-visioned, purposeful, inspired, copious production.’"—Grant Wal- 
lace, in the San Francisco Bulletin 
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THE CABLE TELEGRAPH SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD. 


By J. Hennixer Heaton, M.P. 


HE QUESTION of the cable 
systems and their international 
relationship to each other is one that has 
a singular interest at the present time to 
all. Moreover, it is one in which I have 
been for many years past endeavoring 
to arouse and educate public opinion; 
and to-day, when we find that wireless 
telegraphy is now becoming more and 
more a powerful factor and competitor 
with the cables, it will be, I think, an 
instructive object-lesson if I contrast the 
past and present of a few of the principal 
companies, and consider, as briefly as 
possible, the work and great possibilities 
of the cable telegraph systems of the 
world. 

Ever since I began my crusade for 
postal and telegraphic reforms I have 
had only one object in view, and that is 
to make the means of communication 
between our sundered coasts as easy as 
speech and as free as air. One would 
naturally expect that such an object 
would have enlisted the sympathy and 
support of all self-governing peoples 
round the world. Experience, however, 
has long ago convinced me that reforms 
of{whatever nature—postal or otherwise 


—can be attained only after years of 
persistent advocacy, in season and out of 
season, not only for the educating of 
public opinion, but for the greater task of 
enlightening the official minds of our rulers. 
For it is true that our leaders, political 
as well as official, have been influenced 
and indebted to enlightened public opin- 
ion in the path of reform. Nor is it to 
be wondered at, especially in matters 
relating to the postal reforms which have 
been already won, for no official depart- 
ment has been in closer touch with the 
needs and wants of the public than the 
post-office. 

The cable systems in existence have 
their ramifications to all parts of the 
civilized world, but we find that instead 
of being used, as I hold they should, for 
the benefit of the millions, they have 
been, and are, being worked chiefly for 
millionaires and not for the millions of 
the world. 


THE CABLE MONOPOLY. 
The cable monopoly can best be under- 


stood if the reader will carefully 66533 the 
following : 
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LIST OF CABLES OF THE WORLD, 


GOVERNMENT. 


INo. of { Cables! 











Lengt h of 





| ‘ab 
COUNTRY. p= oy | in Vautical 
cores. Miles. 
Argentine Republic. ..............seeeseeececcee cece cece ensereteeererenes 13 59 
a ene ERK ecm nhae Genwaneeew wees bk PAE ep inn eee 47 230 
a re a ee Ee a isla mull wea © boa ele eee wllatie.» Sie aa ae 1 221 
skeiis nes ececeseeevassecesccesessececoncceeseesssecsteseueeses 3 76 
SS EEE IMO ET SOE EE CE TT 0 
a a ra ke ic la Bana Siar hae Niet elle he alle lib aaa a | 2s 42 
TEESE ACE renee npn ete ak Oy gee eee enna aera ie a 8 25 
British India, Indo-European Telegraph Department Government Administration, 157 2,180 
— ec aa Wea ME bee a NOE WE LAM OR GROEN A WORE OOR | 0 
Te a gah ahaa nuns sda BA MS eee ae Q7 344 
sci odeknnceedenneesseictnnsebetesiesvagnieeebnic oe 5 
Ceylon and India “Joint) Leabite eat hk ieis.acas.dotbaateie hs avian eaaw mann icaes 2 66 
a a ac a Cadel s She ina ah een EO Ka SR OR 1 113 
EEE EE EE Ce EE ERC ee re ae 1 
ome d I oa i 9 a ae a a ey ee 97 286 
ae ain a tig wine wale ae Sad. tn Seeeatames an 12 2,826 
ee ew TRELECREEP ET EOUEPEEELELELELEMTEETTEEEEEEEEEerrer reer 44 2,582 
eemes Cremenes Eatermational Cables)... ........205. ccccccccecscivecesceseces 9 6,234 
ie Sane ech Wisin an den ce badren endieserenet a eetax com 91 3,058 
Great Britain SERIES: | a Spe ren ee Meee pt See oR Aner meen ners 186 2,277 
ee oe Ca «da ba eee eee aman biads a wear kee 47 455 
I eM Te a a ee ee $2 241 
id aed ha a Sisk 544 a RRR AG Oe Saye ea eelee iad 5 7,837 
Ra cia seb. t40 tas «ss signs: nny -egannpan ad aMabadsaietatae mail | 36 1,073 
EE eee eee ee ee eee ee eer ener mn mr err | 104 2,173 
SS ONES RES SR ae cee na a Re a ee SNe OF Me Le Meee PTY ie te 
Mad IRS ee et ae ee eee ie ae Se eee AON PF Rein! 
20 RR ih a er ea a ee iaeerr re 
ie a ee ca He KDR aD oi ain edema dee 176 52 
te ee oa pe eae cee wlak am abemakGlagind eae 18 286 
Portueel I a ES ot hs he aa: indie ean aiseabaitan bantare sic saelaa ante aralit ae te | 627 650 
REE te Or ae ae ge ee Ee ea a ee my ee I ae) DT fo | 4 115 
Tt ae ek a oat eae an | 20 53 
RTE ee ce nS tae Ii vara enact ae per 3 
Russia in Europe, and the Caucasus.................. ee ee ee 20 543 
i Circ UR  Winsad cuiteeicknhehh <kewedeheeneokiaGwNtdsaneaeenhe 1 12 
ee a ae ea Te ee eae ne : 
he OS ee eer oe ae 3 49 
ais tC AG Soa Ned He a aNrHNAAN 6 45a a Rea abate mek Wks eaten 15 1,718 
TD oa Sane hs kK acai ied Wain es ase ie ecient re & wae 18 0 
I oi Sn 5 ic alia nie dd-pt ate hua al aeons eawsclase aealo niaie wk mee SS.o asa ene 2 10 
LN hl a ek te he cr i Naa at ee 4 4 
TA a pate ta its wince SL MCE UN Saree Edw panini Gareena aaa Pas 4 
mumeney tm Ramage amd Aala. ..............cssccccesesesscvcccscsesesoscens 21 346 
a Re a ie Sans hua bdigndck tnrae Baa b ined ck oe 1 4 
oa and ig Vid irene boa ws ke Kin eke ER aa owe ets 3 13 
2 RW AS 2 ON mT tel HP, iT 54 oapaed 473 
athena 80a SPARES ie GAH EKA EERE oink ee Se REPES da OES eR ONES ROE ESN 1 8 
I i i he at ne ag aria co ue a ancl 1,850 44,988 


*Cable under rivers. 











































PRIVATE COMPANIES. 





NAME OF COMPANY. Ownership 
African Direct Telegraph Company............ ........... British 
Amazon Telegraph Company.......................0005 i 7 
Anglo-American Telegraph Company...................... ms 
Black Sea Tel ES ink orweenie wis pete xnsuas : P 
Canadian Pacific Railroad eee ee Canadian 
Central and South American Telegraph Company......... wil American 
Commercial Cable Company... .............-.20-eeeeee, * 
et | eww a poe iégraphi sina at ae Wiese ata ent 
Yompagnie caise des Cables Télé ics a eimanaiis 
Cuba Submarine Telegraph Company... ... ’ ainsi as British 
Deutsch-Atlantische Telegraphen-Gesellschaft.............. German 
Direct Spanish Telegraph Company. . oS sain, British 
Direct United States Cable Company..................... 
Direct West India Cable Company........................ - 
Eastern Telegraph Company............. ERE EE ev 
Eastern Extension, Australasia and China Telegraph Company, a 
Eastern and South African Telegraph Company............; “ 
Europe and Azores Telegraph Galen pimeErs ki vhaie tans yt 
Great Northern Telegraph Company.................... ‘ Danish 
Halifax and Bermudas Cable ER eee eye British 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha and Telegraph Works Company, r 
Indo-Euro Telegraph Company....................+.. “a 
Mexican Telegraph Company...................000eeeee:: American 
Pacific and European Telegraph Company.................. British 
River Plate Telegraph Company.......................5.. 
South American Cable Re Rees ee French 
Spanish National Submarine Telegraph Company ......... .| Spanish & French 
nited States and Hayti Telegraph and Cable Company... . . French 
West African Telegraph Company.................0.0005. British 
West Coast of America Telegraph Company................ m 
West India and Panama T elegraph Sides cncsseenes . 
Western Telegraph Company*...............6.0.00-000 00s ag 
Western Union dagen Company eS ae American 
Deutsch-Niederlandsche Telegraphen-Gesellschaft........... German & Dutch 
Osteuropiiische Telegraphen-Cesellschaft Dress acndie gikainel German 
Cables being laid: > 
Central and South American Company................... American 
Commercial Cable Company of Cuba.................... 7 
Nis one vesklacpis es eanemaeekslucnenies 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 
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| No. of 














\Cables with . fy 
one or | in Nautical 
more cores. Miles. 

10 3,089 

15 1,826 

18 10,100 

1 837 

21 151 

b 7,498 

14 | 16,287 

6 10,008 

82 | (12,089 

10 | 1,162 

5 9,652 

4 720 

2 | 8,111 

2 | 1,278 

156 | =« 41,121 

$38 | @%4,351 

= 9,115 

S 7 1,053 

34 06 sé*7, 7831 

1 850 

2 187 

10 =| 72 

4 2,322 

6 223 

2 1,964 

1 927 

1 1,391 

6 1,470 

7 1,973 

24 4,639 

28 18,771 

10 =| 7,623 

3 3,418 

1 185 

490 206,144 

$4 2,211 

1 | 1,820 

493 | 209,675 
No. of of 

\Cables with les 
one or in Nautical 

more cores. Miles. 

1,850 44,988 


ee Pee ee ee er ee 
Do dccccsnccccantpandehsonavadeocagebnhskeknensdne Sanaa 
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The undernoted list of the principal 
cable companies of Great Britain, and 
having their headquarters in London, 
presents the status of each, and contrasts 
the present total capital and annual re- 
ceipts so far as these can be obtained: 


NAME. 


{ 


. African Direct Telegraph Co., Ltd 
African Trans-Continental T elegraph Co., Ltd., 


. Amazon Telegraph Co., Ltd.................. 
lo-American - 0 ae 
. Black Sea Telegra: 

. Cuba Submarine er Regrch Co., Ltd 
. Direct Spanish Telegraph Co., Ltd 

. Direct United States ~s Cable Co., Ltd 
. Direct West India Cable Co., Ltd.............. 
. Eastern Telegraph Co., Ltd 
. Eastern and South African Telegraph Co., Ltd.,| 


— 
SOBA We 


ee 
oe 


graph Co., Ltd 
and "Azores Tel h Co., Ltd 
Cable Co. Ltd.. 

aph Co., Ltd. 

., Ltd 


x ae 
. Halifax and Bermudas 

. London Platino-Brazilian Tel 
. Pacific and European Telegrap 


. River Plate Telegraph Co., Ltd 
. Spanish National Submarine Tel raph Co., Ltd., 
est African Telegraph Co., Lid ; 

. West Coast of America Telegraph Co., Ltd... 

. West India and Panama Telegraph Co., Ltd.. 

. Western Telegraph Co., Ltd 


In connection with these figures the 
reader should bear in mind that the 
enormous totals represented are con- 
trolled by what are known as Cable 
Rings. ‘These companies are not in all 
cases rivals; they are so only in name 
and nothing more. On the Board of 
Directors of several of them are to be 
found the names of well-known repre- 
sentatives, whose chief interest is to 
possess the power and reap the profits 
of a monopoly. So powerful, indeed, 
are they to-day that of the thirteen cables 
to America from Great Britain the cable 
ring keeps from eight to ten of these idle. 
Nay, more, some of them have the con- 
trol of cables to such an”extent as to 


. Eastern Extension, Australasia & China Tele-| 


Systems of the World. 


amount to an inclusive monopoly; and 
instead of being used in the interests of 
commerce, or to bring the scattered 
nations of the earth into closer relation- 
ship, we find that they are used chiefly 
for pecuniary exploitation of those who 





Present Annual Receipts of 
Total Capital Length Cable Companies 
(at par value) of Cables. | of Great Britain, 
called up. including Subsidies. 
£ N. M. £ fe 
254,600 3,039 Does not issue Reports 
170,320 1,584 miles | No traffic yet. 
(landlines) 
492,100 1,326 63,849 
7,000,000 10,100 mee 
OS 337 Does not issue Reports 
220,000 1,162 30,789 
142,655 720 $1,185 
1,214,000 3,111 116,558 
90,500 1,278 18,318 
7,896,706 41,121 1,147,749 
886,800 9,115 Does not issue Reports 
3,752,400 24,351 588,178 
200,000 1,053 Does not issue Reports 

83,500 850 17,683 
$75,480  ...... Does not issue Reports 
140,000 = 1,003 miles | Does not issue Reports 

(landlines) 

55,500 223 Does not issue Reports 
258,990 927 6,764 
231,090 1,470 63,483 
282,520 1,973 49,982 

1,355,530 4,639 64,986 

2,879,300 18,771 558,415 

£27,982,191 125,566 £3,163,346 
use them. The Cable Kings, in ‘fact, 


hold in their hands the powers of life 
and death, so to speak, and the more 
important of these astute gentlemen 
who, dividing themselves into bands, 
control several of the companies, now 
reap a rich reward. We have, for ex- 
ample, such bands represented in the 
“Eastern,” the “Eastern Extension,” 
the “Eastern and South African” and 
the “West African,” and others. The 
following table shows us how the names 
of the Board Directorate taken from the 
official returns a few years ago, proves 
this statement, and how such powerful 
combinations are capable of controlling 
the cables of the”world. 








Eastern Extension, 
Eastern Telegraph Co. Australasia and China 
Telegraph Co. 
Marquis of Tweeddale Marquis of Tweeddale 
gg en ee Poy wg ny 
Lord Sackville Cecil... .. ics Wi iin ig 
Chas. W. le, Esq..... | Chas. W. e, 
F. Alex. ee he 5 eR + eee 
Chas. W. Strong, Esq....| .......ssssssssssee 
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: | Eastern and South African 
West African Telegraph. Telegraph Co. 





uis of Lee ggg Bw tg G. Heath. 
Pender. 


eee eee ee eee ee es 
eee eee eee eee eee) Oe EEE Ee HEH TH 
eee ee eee eee eee eee eee) POOH EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE! 


Tere eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


eee ee eee ee ee ee 








The cables of the world are the nerve 
centers of mankind. My aim and con- 
tention is that we should be able to 
communicate with the United States, 
Canada, West Indies, Australasia, New 
Zealand, Hong Kong, China and Europe 
as cheaply and as quickly as to Ireland. 
To attain this object I have, for several 
years past, appealed to the conscience 
of the Cable Kings to get them to adopt 
reasonable reductions in their present 
rates. For it is too true that almost no 
limit can be put to the exorbitant rates 
demanded by the several companies 
controlled by them. Individually some 
in their ranks are (to my knowledge) 
kind-hearted, charitable men. Collec- 
tively, however, they are as impervious 
to sentiment—philanthropic, patriotic, or 
moral considerations—as a leech, a vam- 
pire bat or a Bengal tiger. My opposi- 
tion is based on the fact that the present 
state of affairs not only constitutes a 
barrier to commerce, but is also a rank 
injustice to the poor, the frugal masses of 
our countrymen and countrywomen, who 
stock our distant colonies with their 
children to the number of a quarter of a 
million per annum. At one time the 
cable rate of one word ranged from one 
day’s to six day’s wages of a farm laborer. 
To-day matters are not much improved. 
If, for instance, a laborer in England 
wished to learn whether his son in South 
Africa had perished in some terrible 
mining disaster, he and his family, could 
only purchase the sad information by 
sacrificing his wages for a fortnight or 
three weeks. This is not an exaggerated 
example, it is a plain fact beyond dispute. 
Before I entered on a crusade against 


these extortionate demands there were 
even charges of from 16 shillings tot27 
shillings a word. As recently as 1899, 
in the list of the Eastern Companies’ 
rates I found the undernoted charges: 


of Places. Rate per Word. 
| PERS Exceeds $ shillings 
it veges taceeeeweutetara - 5 - 
eee ae ee, ee 6 6 a 
oy ee Pee eee - 7 a 
ts <acheeka ie sande - 8 Ly 
bs Vecckesiees bnew ees sas Q 7 
DP athanseaesintaiwenes = 10 a 
ee ee ee ~ 1l ” 
DS sekeeeacdedeanedeunads sa 12 ™ 
Divcntns daceeebecadawas 18 a 


The table of charges for foreign and 
colonial cablegrams, from any part of 
Great Britain, is even now not very much 
improved. When we consider what could 
be accomplished, if. the evils of the 
present systems could be changed, and 
the benefits that would accrue to all the 
nations of the world, I believe that only 
the pen and imagination of the poet 
could do justice to the subject. And I 
base my claim for reform in the breaking 
down of the present cable monopolies 
for the undernoted good and sufficient 
reasons : 

1. Cable rates are too high and pro- 
hibitory. 

2. Commerce is hampered and hin- 
dered by present monopolies. 

8. Cheaper cables would mean Federa- 
tion and International Peace. 


CAN IT BE DONE? 
This claim is by no means a visionary 


one: on the contrary, I submit that it is 
& very reasonable one and demands the 
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most serious consideration of all those 
who are capable of seeing beyond the 
bounds of their own country. 

Just as the locomotive on express rail- 
roads is the true civilizer of the age, and 
the motor has become a competitor with 
it in the service of speedy communica- 
tion, so I believe every citizen of the 
world should endeavor to annihilate 
distance by means of electric communi- 
cation and thereby save years of time. 
What is, for instance, the present state 
of affairs in writing to Australia? At 
the present day it takes from two to three 
months to get a reply to a letter! I have 
often said, in the words of Charles Lamb, 
that it is like writing to posterity. Why 
should it be so? What would the effect 
of being able to put on every merchants’ 
desk every morning, the four million 
letters we now send by post? If a man 
in England, for example, wishes to com- 
municate with a friend or customer in 
Tasmania, it matters little whether the 
message is delivered in his own writing 
or in that of the Tasmanian receiving 
clerk. But it does matter that in the 
one case his words are read in a couple 
of hours, and in the other after a delay of 
six weeks. Is not'this wonder-working, 
all-pervading fluid—electricity—the key 
to some of the most perplexing prob- 
lems before the statesmen of all na- 
tions ? 

As it is mankind are broken up into 
scattered fragments thousands of miles 
apart. Our young people emigrate and 
many lose touch of the old folks at home 
owing to barriers. We should enable 
them to communicate as quickly and as 
cheaply as if they lived in adjoining 
streets. Our traders are embarrassed 
and hindered by their distance from the 
great opening markets of the world. 
By means of the cable and telegraph we 
should give them instant communication. 
Instead of that our cable companies put 
every barrier in the way for sending 
messages and the high rates constitute a 
heavy tax on merchants, and is a standing 
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menace in international trading. At 
present the cables are exclusively reserved 
for the more urgent and renumerative 
kinds of business. 


PRESENT-DAY BURDENS. 


1. We pay £1,000 a day to cable to 
Australia. 

2. We pay £1,000 a day to cable to 
India. 

3. We pay £1,000 a day to cable to 
South Africa. 

4. We pay £1,000 a day to cable to 
China and the East. 

5. We pay £3,300 a day to cable to 
America. 

I am, of course, referring here to ex- 
penditure from England alone. Other 
countries are expending larger sums, 
thus it is that the grievances are a common 
factor and not one wholly confined to 
Great Britain. To enable the reader to 
gain some idea of the present rates, I 
submit a list (see top of page 231), taken 
at random, dealing with some of the more 
important places on what is known in 
the cable world as the extra-European 
system. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE? 


The reader should bear in mind that 
although one company’s name is given 
in this list that several companies trans- 
mit cable messages to the same places, 
but at the same rates. The so-called com- 
petition is a misnomer, the same Directors 
managing, as I have already shown, 
several of the most important com- 
panies. 

But in spite of powerful combines, 
reductions in rates have been obtained, 
but only after considerable pressure has 
been brought to bear. For these re- 


ductions we are largely indebted to the 
Chambers of Commerce in Britain. I 
cannot do better than illustrate this than 
by reference to the action of the Incor- 


porated Chamber of Commerce of Liver- 
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| ! 
PLACE. | NAME OF ONE COMPANY. | ier Werg 
a és fonizasi = = a "4 
Abyssinia ...... , ik Re atti ee ees. .-| Eastern Company.............-- ally 2s 
BE cntcban ds vapveesesecagsceewe reas Anglo hesedltan Coniguny chonnn senna 29 
Bi ekend ston seben bvaergisnennes Eastern Company Eu bas 60 beebaeR es ss 4 5 
aepeas I Sos veceadsndceuweses i ee. a ae 42 
Re is als gp ian dee awES mee ” ge OE ee eee 5 9 
I vc cncccnkeceresseeesesess » Me. gexescensbonesdaens 3 6 
Brazil (Pernambuco)... ................-- “ sc aN OIE SRA TRE: 3 0 
PERDUE ke cee enswes nc cdcdutivsosnwel ©. oe So egacie a Ana iw neon 2 0 
GE anndvekconcctncciness er Direct United States Company adh onws from 1 8to3 1 
Cape Colony... ........-.sseeceeeeeeeee Eastern Company pedeucaneny enaces 64 2 6 
CREES 5c cb sccccsncovcesssséedl © =) = MEE Rigscausewesess sos 411 
CPi eS ccbethdtees cnseresvncasnnets Western Union Company............. 5 9 
et ir aiicdle 4s wana rnhaiarnen Eastern Company.............-.---- 4 5 
og er a Direct United States Company :....... 5 9 
Fe cekgahies déeccvesvessvedesses Eastern Company............-...++- 1 0 
East Africa I dy bane Seba eens « at ee FERS Ss 2 10 
SIE nGaanGsess<aruinapteiaaxcs nile Conn aay es from 1 tol 4 
sss § MOPAR... 2 esse eceescees 
GP a ccccccccescccccccseeecosuns 4 Anglo- American Company ee are } 2 6 
ccna cicccevesccecssiesvetessl - — Ric! EE. | neeenteennen from 3 1toS 4 
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pool. They have on several occasions India, China and West Africa and the 
presented memorials to the Post-Master following table shows what has already 
General for reductions in the rates to been accomplished since 1897: 
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The Indian rates were reduced from 4s. 
to 2s. 6d. per word on March 1, 1902; 
while the China rates were reduced from 
5s. 6d. to 4s. 5d. per word on July 15, 
1903. 

This is proof sufficient that reforms 
can be obtained only by combined and 
persistent demands by foreign merchants 
and traders. 

In connection with West African cables, 
I think it should not be forgotten that the 
inner history, so to speak, of this enter- 
prise was not a creditable one. After 
the cable was laid the owners informed 
me that, as they failed to obtain a gov- 
ernment subsidy, they sold their interests 
to one of the Cable Kings who could 
obtain it. I refer here to the late Sir 
John Pender, who I once described as an 
octopus whose tentacles extended all over 
the world, so powerful was his interest in 
the great cable companies. He obtained 
by his powerful political and social influ- 
ence, a monopoly of the cable along the 
West Coast of Africa by forcing from the 
Government a subsidy for it on the 
ground that he was going to construct a 
cable of his own, thus killing competition 
in this direction. While the vote was in 
progress I denounced the transaction in 
Parliament, but in spite of opposition 
the subsidy was granted. 

Here I wish it to be clearly understood 
that I recognize it would be gross injus- 
tice to deprive any inventor or company 
of the profits and rewards of legitimate 
enterprise. But at the same time I am 
prepared to prove that many of the vast 
monopolies obtained by our Cable Kings 
have not always been legitimate, while 
some have been forced by methods re- 
sembling fraud and bribery. 

It can never be too strongly pointed 
out that the companies charge prohibi- 
tive rates to British possessions, while 
comparatively moderate rates are charged 
to foreign countries by the land lines, 
with which the companies have nothing 
to do. 

When the rates to the United States 
were reduced to six-pence (12 cents) a 
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word about 1885, by the spirited action 
of Mackay-Bennett, the other cable 
companies, headed by the late Sir John 
Pender, brought pressure to bear, and once 
more got the rate raised to one shilling 
(24 cents) a word. While the rate of six- 
pence a word was in operation the in- 
crease of cable traffic was enormous— 
over fifty per cent. This is only one in- 
stance of the astute policy which char- 
acterized all the actions in the cable 
world where Sir John Pender could ex- 
ercise his powerful influence. He it was 
who throttled the competition throughout 
the British Empire, and constituted 
himself an enemy of commercial progress 
round the world. 


TRADE STATISTICS. 


Let us now compare the trade of the 
British Empire with foreign countries 
and colonies, and see how it is related to 
the amount spent in steamship mail 
transport and in cabling. The figures 
are for the year 1904: 


Trade of the British Empire with Foreign 
Countries. 


NE .,...<ncccuebe iaesdeneel £552,765,000 
Ss sv oi sR an dan Sha Mean 404,589, 
Total Foreign Trade............. £957,354,000 
Trade of the United Kingdom with British Colonies 
and Possessions. 
ST ee ree £150,995,000 
er re eee ee 135,669,000 
Inter-Colonial Trade 
ice ctanecnevivenionecses ces 61,265,000 
Total Inter-Imperial Trade...... . £347,929,000 


If we add these totals of foreign trade 
and inter-imperial trade we have a grand 
total of £1,305,283,000, which is equal toa 
percentage proportion of (1) foreign 
trade of 73.3 and (2) inter-imperial trade 
of 26.7. , 

The British government alone pays 
steamship companies for mail transport 
about £500,000 per annum; but the 
inhabitants also pay nearly £4,000,000 
per annum for cabling, of which one 
million goes for American cables. 

The governments of the world pay an 
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enormous sum at present for cabling 
messages. In regard to the cables to 
America, including the Canadian service, 
we are paying for abandoned cables, for 
superfluous cables, and also for unnec- 
essary working staff and apparatus. In 
other words, the public is paying a mil- 
lion a year for what could be supplied for 
£130,000. In fact, if we were to wipe 
out or destroy our present cable service 
it would be possible to reconstruct the 
whole system anew to America for 
£6,000,000. 


BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


Here we have two nations, the former 
with some forty millions, and the other 
with seventy-five millions, having a com- 
mon origin, speaking the same language, 
and strongly attached to each other. 
The American imports from Great Britain 
amount to 374 millions and the exports 
are 864 millions. We find the enormous 
facilities for traveling no less remarkable, 
for British emigrants now enter into 
the States at the rate of 160,000 yearly. 
The immigration from Britain to Canada 
is also very considerable. And of the 
millions in the new world, we know that 
the bond of sympathy with the old country 
is very great; whether they be immigrants 
or American citizens. Parents and 
friends are left in the old country, and 
the young sons who go to the States or 
Canada often settle down and marry, 
and so form and strengthen the bond of 
union between the old and the new 
worlds. Yet of the great total of 100 
million people not one family in one 
hundred cables one word in a year. 
Therefore, I insist it is time we changed 
this state of matters and made the bonds 
still stronger by means of cheaper cables. 


MY PROPOSED REMEDIES. 


From the first I have consistently ad- 
vocated cheaper cablegrams, because (1) 
I hate monopolies of all kinds, and (2) I 
believe in the federation of nations and 
peoples. I submit that it is advisable at 
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all costs to put an immediate end to all 
cable monopolies, and to acquire and 
extend the existing network of them for 
the use of the public at reasonable rates. 

A few years ago the British govern- 
ment and some Continental governments, 
bought the submarine cables between 
England, Germany, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. Their first act was to 
reduce the rates from 24d. to 2d. per 
word. The result was that 300,000 
more words were sent in 1890 than in 1899 
and the increased revenue to the post- 
office on this branch of the service 
amounted to 47 per cent. 

So far as American cables are con- 
cerned, commerce is practically throttled. 
What I propose is that the British and 
American governments should jointly 
acquire the property and rights of the 
existing cable companies, at a fair valu- 
ation, and thereby establish a common 
state monopoly in cable communication. 
It is feasible and possible. In the in- 
terests of the millions in both countries 
it is an absolute necessity. The carrying 
capacity of the cables to America amount 
to 300 million words, and only 25 million 
words are sent at one shilling (24 cents) 
a word. If the cables were owned as 
common state property the full carrying 
capacity could be used, and it would be 
possible to send messages and establish 
a tariff of one penny (2 cents) per word. 
The result would be an enormous de- 
velopment of trade and an immense 
increase in the happiness of the masses 
on both sides of the Atlantic. We have 
yet to recognize that since the first cable 
was laid the Atlantic no longer exists. 
Nor need it exist if, instead of being a 
monopoly, the cables were common 
state property. 

If the existing cables were purchased 
by the governments of the world the 
extraordinary large sums which they now 
pay for cable messages would go towards 
the cost of purchasing them. Moreover, 
if the cables were state or national 
property it is not impossible that the 
tariff could be made less than one penny 
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a word, for no appreciable increase of 
expenditure accompanies the augmenta- 
tion of the traffic over a wire which is 
almost clear profit. If the traffic in- 
creased, say twelve times, under a penny 
tariff, the revenue would be the same as 
at present; but the state would be satis- 
fied with less than half the present revenue 
of the companies. 

For this purpose I propose that the 
British Postmaster-General should con- 
vene a meeting of the Postmasters-Gen- 
eral of the world for arriving at a com- 
mon basis of action to purchase the 
existing cables at the market price of the 
day. For it is abundantly clear to every 
thinking citizen that electricity will now 
be increasingly, and very soon exclusively 
employed, for the transmission of thought. 
The day is coming when our foreign 
merchants will telegraph or cable all 
their letters. It is the spirit of the age 
we live in. Everything is being done to 
annihilate space, and we should be able 
to send a cable to any part of the world 
as easily as it is to telephone from New 
York to Chicago, or from London to 
Paris. 

But until that time comes I contend 
that it would be perfectly easy to pro- 
vide an alternative land service to com- 
pete with the cable companies. 


ZONES. 


The first thing to be done is to summon 
together a European Conference to estab- 
lish a European penny-a-word rate from 
Aberdeen in the North to Marseilles in 
the South, and from Lisbon to Moscow. 
The electric wire runs over every part of 
Europe; and the internal rates of each 
State average about one half-penny (one 
cent) per word. In Queensland, one 
can already telegraph 3,000 miles for a 
penny a word. The total length of 
Europe is about 3,400 miles, and its 
breadth 2,400 miles. There is really 
nothing except official prejudice and 
unwillingness to accept advice from 
“outsiders,” to hinder our having a 
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European penny-a-word rate, which 
would be profitable, directly or indirectly, 
to all concerned, and that, too, without 
undue delay in carrying out the project. 
For consider what it means. It means 
that we have only to connect Fao (Turk- 
ish), on the Persian Gulf, with the 
Indian telegraph system by means of a 
short cable (or land line) to Kurrachee. 
We should then be in telegraphic com- 
munication with the whole of Asia. A 
short cable would also be required to 
Port Said. Then we should require a 
land line down the Malay Peninsula to 
Singapore; and short cables to connect 
Singapore with the Sumatran and Javan 
systems, and the Javan with the Austra- 
lian systems. And, finally, we might 
purchase one of the useless cables, 
presently kept idle, connecting England 
with the North American system. It 
would then be possible to levy the fol- 


lowing as initial rates: 
INITIAL RATES. 


To any part of Europe, one penny per 
word. 

To Egypt and Canada, three-pence per 
wo 

To any part of Asia, six-pence per word. 

To Australia, one shilling per word. 

In adopting the “zone’’ system of 
minimum rates, it is, of course, obvious 
that we would depend upon a very con- 
siderable development of the present 
traffic done by cable. But such an in- 
crease might be confidently expected 
and speedily realized. It is probably 
true that, with such facilities and mini- 
mum rates, nine-tenths of the business 
now transacted by letter would be put 
upon the wire, for no merchant would 
waste his valuable time in ordering by 
letter. As to the effect of such a stimulus 
to our foreign and colonial trade, let any 
merchant interested in a reform of the 
kind outlined, be referred to, and let us 
have a concensus of opinion tabulated 
and published. For a start in such a 
movement we might arrange in London 
a convention with France for an ex- 
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change of telegrams at one penny (two 
cents) a word, a penny being the sum of 
the two internal rates; and in a brief 
period the benefits to Anglo-French 
commerce would be so remarkable as to 
induce other European countries to join 
our “'Telegraph Union.” 

With regard to the position of the 
cable companies, they have always treated 
the public so harshly and inconsider- 
ately that they deserve no consideration. 
As a matter of fact, however, they would 
be able, by adopting the proposed 
“zone’’ rates, to secure a share of the 
increased traffic. Competition is the 
only policy by which they can be reformed 
or forced to lower the present exorbitant 
rates. But with the companies, or with- 
out them, it is our urgent demand to see 
that cheaper electric communication shall 
be enjoyed by traders in all parts of the 
world. 

Meanwhile I would invite the Anglo- 
American Company to make an ex- 
periment by instituting a Sunday or 
nightly service at a penny per word for 
purely social messages, the use of codes 
being strictly forbidden. I am quite 
confident that they would realize a profit 
of £50,000 for the first year’s work. 

The ten cables from America to Britain 
could easily carry 300 words a minute, or 
18,000 words an hour, or 432,000 words 
every day. But instead of having cables 
carrying messages to their utmost capac- 
ity they carry only a seventh part of what 
they could be made to carry. 

Again, of the three lines to Australia, 
we find they can carry 90 words a minute, 
or 139,600 words a day, or a total of 
51,880,000 words for a year of 300 work- 
ing days. .At one shilling per word this 
would represent £2,594,000, as inst 
the present income of £420,000 for a 
carrying capacity of 2,100,000 words. 
Now if even a six-penny (12 cents) rate 
were adopted it would, if worked to the 
capacity named above, represent 
£1,297,000 for receipts against the pres- 
ent paltry income of £420,000. 

If the Cable Kings could be made to 
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see a little farther than they do at present 
I hold that there is nothing to hinder 
them, and every call to urge them, to 
establish at once family cables. 


FAMILY CABLES. 


It is true that they have arranged, 
from kindly motives, code words for 
friendly or social messages. But I am 
strongly of opinion that social messages 
should be sent in plain English. Take, 
for example, an ordinary rural laborer 
and consider how hopelessly bewildered 
he would be if he received from his son 
in the United States, or in Canada, the 
cabled word “conifer’’ instead of the 
hearty words, “A Merry Christmas.” 
The same case applies if the message 
comes from South Africa or New Zealand. 
The middle class can no more afford to 
pay the existing rates than the poorer 
classes. For of the fifteen millions who 
left Britain forever between 1815 and 
1900, ten millions went to America and 
the Far West. Last year there came 
from Britain in America money orders 
ranging from ten shillings to five pounds, 
to the “old folks at home,” of not less 
than a total of nearly £2,000,000—the 
most of it going to Ireland. This is a 
proof of my contention that the best kind 
of Federation—that of loving hearts and 
true—finds its readiest channel of com- 
munication through the portals of the 
post-office. 

According to the British Colonial list, 
there are tens of millions of British-born 
people residing beyond the seas. There 
is, in fact, hardly a home in Great 
Britain and Ireland that has not sent at 
least one member of it to a distant land. 
And I venture, therefore, to assert that if 
the directors of our leading cable com- 
panies in Britain will listen to my modest 
suggestion, and arrange a plan for trans- 
mitting cable messages in plain English, 
without the use of the code, they will not 
only confer novel, widespread, and ex- 
quisite happiness on large numbers of 
deserving persons, but reveal, as with a 
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flash of lightning, the innumerable hosts 
of loyal loving sons that stand ready, all 
over the world, to prove, in the hour of 
trial their devotion to the Mother Land. 


COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 


The Colonial Conference held in Lon- 
don as I write is a sign of the times to all 
interested in Peace and Progress, and 
the breaking down of barriers beyond 
the seas. It is an object lesson to the 
rulers of the world. For here we find 
the responsible leaders in distant colonies 
who have come together to discuss face 
to face the questions dealing with Unity 
and Progress, and who find that even the 
cable is becoming of less and less im- 
portance in intercourse with vital, Im- 
perial concerns. It signalizes the begin- 
ning of a new era in Colonial Govern- 
ment. Among the questions under con- 
sideration that of Imperial cables is 
certainly not the least. And as it is of 
world-wide interest I transcribe it: it is 
the resolution of the Cape Colony and 
was passed in these terms: 


“(1) In the opinion of this Conference 
the provision of alternative routes of 
cable communications is desirable, but 
in deciding upon such routes the question 
of the strategic advantages should re- 
ceive the fullest consideration; (2) that 
landing licenses should not operate for 
a longer period than twenty years, and 
that when subsidies are agreed to be 
paid they should be arranged on the 
“standard revenue principle,’—i. e., half 
the receipts after a fixed gross revenue 
has been earned to be utilized for the 
extinguishment of the subsidy and by 
agreement for the reduction of rates.” 


This resolution is, I hope, the first 
step for accomplishing the object I have 
in view, namely, the purchase of the 
existing cables by the government. It 
is an object worth fighting for, and in 
the end it means Progress and Peace. 
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Our descendents will be amazed to 
learn how long we abstained from mak- 
ing full, free, and more popular use of 
electricity wherever possible. And not 
less so when history records that for 
generations the mass of the people were 
content to allow the Cable Kings to 
impose the crushing tax of over two 
millions sterling per annum on British 
foreign trade. Yet, even at this time, if 
the British and Colonial governments 
would combine with other Powers to 
buy up the shares of the existing com- 
panies, the Cable Tariff might easily 
become one of the greatest blessings 
to mankind everywhere. And there is 
nothing to hinder a Telegraph Union 
becoming as popular on the continent of 
Europe as the Postal Union is to-day. 

It is high time to do something for the 
toiling, anxious, over-taxed merchants 
everywhere who have done so much for 
the well-being of mankind in all countries; 
who will this very day find bread for our 
workers, and employment for our ships. 
It is surely high time, also, to do some- 
thing for that typical figure, the bronzed 
and bare-armed emigrant toiling in a 
distant land, and for that other pathetic, 
bowed figure, the emigrant’s old father 
or mother, left at “home.” It is for 
this object I ask consideration and 
support for my proposals now submitted, 
to the attainment of which I have given 
my past life and shall devote my remain- 
ing years. For it is by electricity and 
the cable we shall best gain 


“The Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World.” 


Above all, it is by this means we shall 
hasten the speedy realization of the poet’s 
dream— 


“That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


J. HennIKER HEATON. 
London, England. 

















SENATOR ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE FOR PRESIDENT. 


By Proressor Wiiuiam KITT.e, 
Secretary of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools of Wisconsin. 


LTHOUGH President Roosevelt, 
in the clearest terms, has declined 
to become a candidate for reélection in 
1908, yet the belief that he will per- 
mit his name to go before the National 
Convention influences a vast number of 
voters. Such voters do not take into 
account his sincerity and firmness nor 
the unwritten law that a President shall 
serve but two terms. Without doubt, 
this persistent belief in President Roose- 
velt’s candidacy is due to a firm belief in 
the man, his principles and his work. 
But there is also a belief that this work 
will not be finished on March 4, 1909. 
Men of all parties hold that the wide- 
spread movement to regulate public-ser- 
vice corporations and to restrain the 
inordinate power of trusts and monopo- 
lies, has only just begun. Hence the 
popular demand that President Roose- 
velt shall be a candidate for the third 
term is based on the theory that he is the 
best one qualified to carry forward that 
great work. 

Mr. Bryan is now the ominous figure 
on the Republican horizon. He looms 
up with ever increasing proportions. He 
is honest, able and stands for the strict 
regulation of corporations and for the 
economic rights of the people. If the 
Republican party shall nominate a can- 
didate favorable to the special interests, 
Bryan will be elected. 

Senator Robert M. La Follette is the 
logical successor of President Roosevelt. 
As Governor of Wisconsin, he began 
and carried forward to a successful issue, 
, the movement to control the railroads. 
The laws which he secured were in the 
highest degree constructive measures. 
In the United States Senate, he is the 
foremost supporter of the President. 
He is absolutely honest, has rare ability 


and possesses indomitable courage. His 
popularity is equaled only by that of the 
President. In th Eeastern states, in the 
whole Middle West, in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and in the Pacific states he is loved 
and admired for his work as Governor 
and Senator. That work is here briefly 
described. 


HIS EARLY LIFE. 


Robert Marion La Follette is of French 
Huguenot extraction and was born a few 
miles from Madison, in 1855. His boy- 
hood was spent on the farm where he 
formed friendships which are still strong. 
In September, 1906, he spoke at a village 
near his old home and the farmers for 
miles around came to hear the friend 
whose father and mother many of them 
well remember; and there was pathos 
in the respectful and almost reverent 
attention which they paid to the man 
whose ability and success in life were 
based, as they well knew, on absolute 
integrity, earnestness, and high ideals. 
The speaker was plainly conscious of the 
affectionate attitude of his audience, and 
they in turn knew with added power, 
how potent his life and work had become 
in American public life. These early 
boyhood and manhood friendships dis- 
close the real character of the man. 


IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


He entered the University of Wisconsin 
in 1874, and during his college course 
won the championship for his university 
in an interstate contest in oratory. On 
that occasion, his oration in Des Moines, 
Iowa, revealed to his judges and audi- 
ence a new style of oratory, forceful and 
earnest. In 1879, he graduated from 
the general science course and in 1880, 
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from the law department of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. During the years 
since his graduation, he has kept in 
touch with great numbers of the alumni 
and students of the university. Living 
in Madison, he has been able to meet 
their leaders, attend their games and 
address their public meetings. While 
he was Governor, no victorious football 
team ever failed to go up to the Capitol 
and call for “ Bob”’ to address them. A 
speech by him at the huge university 
gymnasium was always the occasion of 
college enthusiasm. During the current 
university lecture course, he will deliver 
to the students his lecture on “ Hamlet.” 


AS DISTRICT ATTORNEY, 1880-1884. 


In 1880, he began the practice of law 
in Madison. Although regarded by the 
politicians as a mere boy who had just 
graduated from the university, he became 
a candidate for the district attorneyship 
of Dane county. The older members of 
the bar did not take kindly to this sudden 
promotion. The politicians had other 
plans. La Follette, in this, his first cam- 
paign, appealed directly to the voters. 
His enemies say that he drove at nights 
to the farms and towns surrounding 
Madison, and calling out the voter in 
the dark, told him mysteriously and 
with great earnestness, that the ring in 
power must be defeated. The truth is 
that the young leader made his first 
campaign with that directness and energy 
which have since made him so well 
known. At the early age of twenty-five, 
without experience at the bar, he was 
elected district attorney of the second 
largest county of the state. He held 
this office for four years and performed 
its duties honestly and ably. He pre- 
pared his cases with the utmost care. 
His jury trials attracted most attention 
and students from the university fre- 
quently attended them. Men still re- 
member the talk of the brilliant record 
he made as district attorney from 1880 
to 1884. 
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IN CONGRESS, 1884 to 1890. 


He entered Congress, one of the very 
youngest members of that body in 1884 
and served in the House of Representa- 
tives for six years. During his last 
term, he was a member of the committee 
on ways and means when McKinley was 
chairman. The appointment of so young 
a member was a marked tribute to his 
ability and McKinley on more than one 
occasion testified to the efficient and 
intelligent work of La Follette on that 
committee. 

When he first entered Congress, he 
was called upon by a millionaire Senator 
from his state and asked to what com- 
mittees he would like to be assigned. 
La Follette mentioned certain committees 
but was surprised a few days later to 
learn that he had been placed on the 
committee on Indian affairs. There 
were no Indians in his district in Wis- 
consin and he had made no study of 
Indian affairs. After the committee had 
been organized, he was appointed a 
subcommittee of one to consider and 
report on a bill to enable lumber com- 
panies to acquire vast quantities of timber 
belonging to the Menomonie Valley 
Indians. He soon discovered that the 
bill was framed to steal timber from the 
Indians. He made an adverse report 
to the committee. He was at once 
waited upon by the millionaire senator 
who was a lumberman and the merits 
and pressing necessity of the bill were 
explained to the young congressman who 
was not convinced by the logic or power 
brought to bear. The senator called 
again and again. The chairman of the 
state central committee of Wisconsin 
was summoned to Washington and he 
labored with the subcommittee. But 
La Follette stuck to his adverse report. 


THE MARITIME CANAL COMPANY OF 
NICARAGUA. 


On January 10, 1888, Senator Edmunds 
from the Foreign Relations committee, 
reported back to the Senate favorably a 
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bill to incorporate the Maritime Canal 
Company of Nicaragua. The bill was 
read twice by title and Edmunds gave 
notice of debate on the subject the fol- 
lowing week. When the bill came before 
the Senate for discussion on February 
24th, Senator Vest of Missouri brought 
out the fact that the proposed law failed 
to protect the government of the United 
States from paying the bonds of this 
private company in case of failure of the 
company. He pointed out the fact that 
in a former bill before the Senate to in- 
corporate a private company which pro- 
posed to construct a canal across the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec, the government 
of the United States was protected by an 
express provision from the payment of 
the bonds of the private company. He 
quoted Senator Edmunds as then stating 
that he was in favor of putting handcuffs 
on the private company by such a pro- 
vision. Considerable discussion followed 
in which senators tried to show that the 
two private companies were different. 
But Senator Vest was not satisfied and 
on February 27th, he introduced the 
following amendment: “Provided, That 
nothing in this act contained shall be held 
or construed to in any manner involve 
the United States in any pecuniary obli- 
gation whatever other than in respect of 
the payment of tolls as provided in this 
act.”” On this amendment, he insisted 
on a roll call. The amendment was 
defeated by a vote of 22 to 21, Senator 
Hoar being among those who voted in 
favor of the amendment and Senators 
Aldrich, Gorman, Spooner, Allison, Cul- 
lom, Platt, and Sawyer voting against 
the amendment. The bill without this 
amendment passed the Senate, February 
27, 1888. 

Somewhat later, and while the presi- 
dential campaign was in full progress, 
the bill came before the House of Repre- 
sentatives which at that time had a 
Democratic majority. When the bill 
was being considered, it was observed 
that Mr. Phil. B. Thompson of Kentucky, 
an ex-member of the House and the 
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soliciting agent of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee was actively con- 
ferring with members of his party on the 
floor of the House. The bill was brought 
up again and again but each time, nearly 
all former objectors were strangely ab- 
sent. But La Follette and Nils P. 
Haugen of Wisconsin were among those 
found objecting to its consideration in 
the committee of the whole. Not long 
afterwards, a messenger from the Senate 
chamber asked them to go to the com- 
mittee room of the millionaire senator 
from Wisconsin. They found there the 
senator and also Mr. W. W. Dudley of 
Indiana, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on finance of the Republican 
National Committee. The two members 
of the House were told that it was of 
great importance in the pending cam- 
paign that the bill guaranteeing the bonds 
of the private company should become 
a law. They asked in what respect it 
could be so important and were informed 
that the company had agreed, if the bill 
became a law, to pay $100,000 into the 
campaign fund of the Republican party. 
It was further explained that Delaware 
was then Democratic, that by the law of 
that state, only land-holders could vote 
and that some of the money would be 
used to buy up cheap swamp lands to 
be given to laboring men and thus carry 
Delaware for the Republican party. 
The two inquiring members of the House 
then asked what Phil. B. Thompson had 
been doing on the Democratic side of 
the House and they were told that the 
company had also agreed to pay $100,000 
into the Democratic campaign fund if 
the bill should become a law. Had the 
bill passed, there might have been a 
sudden increase of both Democratic 
and Republican landholders in Delaware. 
La Follette and Haugen went back to 
the House and kept on objecting to the 
bill which was defeated. 


THE SIOUX INDIAN RESERVATION. 


In 1890, a bill was pending, providing 
for a grant to a railroad company, of the 
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ight of way across the Sioux Indian 
Reservation in Dakota. An amendment 
gave to the company sufficient land to 
control every town-site on the line within 
the Reservation. La Follette in the 
committee on Indian affairs, strenuously 
opposed this bold attempt at legislative 
confiscation. Shortly before the adjourn- 
ment of the session, the chairman of the 
state central committee of Wisconsin 
said at the Ebbitt House in Washington 
to Nils P. Haugen, a member of the 
House from the same state, that La Fol- 
lette in opposing the railroad interests of 
the country would soon find railroads 
enough in his own district to defeat him. 
Mr. Haugen was at the Capitol half an 
hour later telling La Follette of the 
threat. A few minutes afterwards, the 
chairman of the state central committee 
was also at the Capitol begging Mr. 
Haugen not to tell La Follette what had 
been said. La Follette was defeated at 


the next election. 
A TEN-YEARS’ CONTEST—1890-1900. 


He was now remanded to private life 
for a period of ten years. During this 
time, he held no official position. A 
powerful ring in his party parcelled out 
the offices, state and national, and 
quietly but effectively determined that 
on account of his independence and for 
his opposition to the senior senator from 
Wisconsin, he should hold no office 
whatever. In the early nineties, this 
senator called La Follette to Milwaukee 
and indirectly offered him a large roll of 
money if he would betray a public trust, 
and aid in violating the sanctity of a 
court of justice. This made a lasting 
impression on La Follette. He said 
recently that it changed the current of 
his life and that he then took an oath that 
he would fight such men and their sys- 
tem. In 1894, he sent out fifteen hun- 
dred letters urging the leaders of his 
party to nominate as governor an honest 
man, Nils P. Haugen. But the ring, 
supported by the special interests and 
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corporations compassed his defeat. In 
1896, La Follette himself was a candidate 
for governor and a majority of the dele- 
gates to the state convention were pledged 
to his nomination. No one but the 
corrupt management of the convention 
knows what deals were made, what 
official positions were held out as in- 
ducements, nor how much money was 
given in direct bribes to defeat the choice 
of the people 


THE CONVENTION OF 1898. 


But La Follette was again a candidate 
for governor in 1898. Again were a 
majority of the delegates elected pledged 
to his support. This time, the crime of 
bribery was clearly and definitely estab- 
lished. Honest delegates came to his 
rooms on the night preceding the con- 
vention and told him they had been 
offered money to vote against him. 
Some of these delegates later in public 
meetings testified to this fact. A man 
who is now an ex-governor paid $700 
for a bunch of delegates. La Follette, in 
numerous speeches in Wisconsin in 1906 
said that he had it directly from one of 
the ring that it cost them just $8,300 to 
carry that convention. At midnight, 
preceding the convention, Charles Pfister, 
then one of the political bosses, and 
recently indicted for a crime by the grand 
jury in Wilwaukee, came to La Follette’s 
rooms and said : “ Wehave got you skinned, 
Bob; but if you will behave yourself, we 
will take care of you.” Quick as a flash 
came the answer: “I can take care of 
myself.” After the lapse of eight years, 
Mr. Pfister may be able to see the error 
in his statement that night if not of all 
his ways. Since that night, he has lost 
many thousand dollars on his newspaper, 
the Sentinel, he has seen his friends 
driven from power and he himself has 
been indicted for crime in his own city; 
in November, 1906, the people of Mil- 
waukee, urged by La Follette reélected 
the honest and courageous district at- 
torney who had prosecuted with vigor, 
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the millionaire Pfister. In the mean- 
time, La Follette has been elected Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin and United States 
Senator and the people of his common- 
wealth and a rising party in numerous 
states are waiting for the opportunity of 
conferring upon him the highest honor 
in this country. 

Twice had La Follette been a candidate 
for governor and twice had he been de- 
feated. In the long contest in Wisconsin, 
he says he has been called everything but 
a quitter. His candidacy by 1898, had 
become formidable to the ring. The 
offer from Charles Pfister that night did 
not spring from generosity, but from 
fear. From Washington came a tempt- 
ing offer of a lucrative position in the 
treasury department to get him out of 
the state. His law practice had been 
neglected. He was known to be in 
debt. Back of that offer was the sordid 
theory of Charles II.—that every man 
has his price; with some it is money, 
with others office. The cynical good- 
natured laugh suggests an ulterior motive 
back of integrity in public life. David 
Rose, the friend of Pfister and the former 
mayor of Milwaukee well expressed this 
view and type of mind in his statement: 
“This dying for principle is all rot.” 


LA FOLLETTE’S CAMPAIGN IN 1900. 


In 1900, he was, for the third time, a 
candidate for governor. Nearly every 
congressional district had an opposing 
candidate. Yet one by one, every op- 
ponent withdrew from the contest. The 
people in every district had compelled 
their retirement. No such victory over 
the politicians had ever before been 
achieved in the state. This result had 
been accomplished against the greatest 
Republican daily paper in Wisconsin 
and against the corporations and leading 
politicians. When the state convention 
met, the eloquent advocate of better 
government was unanimously nominated 
by acclamation, and was elected governor 
in the following November. 
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THE LEGISLATURE OF 1901. 


The state legislature met in January, 
1901. The Republicans had a clear 
majority in both houses. The platform 
of their party in 1898 and in 1900 had 
declared unmistakably for a primary 
election law. For ten years, the man 
who was now governor had advocated 
the principle of direct nominations by 
the people without interference by the 
politicians. The people in two elections 
had voted for that principle. Yet, when 
the question came before the legislature 
a powerful corporation lobby defeated 
the primary election bill and also a bill . 
for the equal taxation of railway property. 
Hon. A. R. Hall, a member of the legis- 
lature at that time and a man of marked 
integrity, stated over his own signature: 
“It was boastfully stated by a representa- 
tive of one of the railway companies just 
after the defeat of the railroad taxation 
bills at the last session of the legislature, 
that no bills had been enacted into law 
during the sixteen years last past in the 
interests of the people when objected to 
by the railroads.” Governor La Follette 
afterwards publicly said that the legisla- 
ture had been corrupted by every form 
of vice; that members had been brought 
to the chambers intoxicated; that there 
could be no doubt that money had been 
offered and accepted; but that money 
was offered and refused was susceptible 
of proof. Governor La Follette and the 
people were given a striking object-lesson 
of the power of a ring of professional 
politicians supported by a lobby sent by 
the public-service corporations. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1902. 


This defeat called out all that was best 
in a virile, able and honest man. He 
sprang to the contest with renewed vigor. 
He saw that free government is but a 
name if the will of great majorities 
definitely registered at the polls can be 
defeated by money. He informed every 
voter in the state that their expressed 
will had been defeated by a corrupg 
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lobby in the Capitol. By conferences 
with hundreds who visited Madison, by 
earnest addresses in various parts of the 
state, he created a strong public opinion 
in favor of both a primary election law 
and a law for the equitable taxation of 
railway property. 

The contest was now before the voters 
in the election of delegates to the state 
convention to be held on July 17, 1902. 
It was fought out with vigor in every 
voting precinct in the state. The Stal- 
warts established in Milwaukee what 
was widely known as the Eleventh Floor 
League, having a paid staff of organizers 
and stenographers to make public opinion 
against La Follette and the plan of direct 
nominations. The politicians and the 
corporations bought up three hundred 
country newspapers and sent out from the 
eleventh floor of the Hermann building 
in Milwaukee carefully prepared edi- 
torials purporting to emanate from the 
local editors. They united on a candi- 
date subservient to their interests. They 
put in practice the advice of the sharp 
legal practitioner, “ When you have n’t a 
case, abuse the lawyer on the other side.” 
They avoided the real issues raised by 
the governor, and from three, hundred 
villages and cities, they made the state 
ring with denunciations of the “ populist”’ 
and “demagogue’’ who had simply ad- 
vocated the direct nomination of public 
officials and the equal taxation of all 
property. But the strenuous governor 
was also appealing to public opinion 
and in the primaries which followed, 
three-fourths of the delegates elected 
were pledged to his renomination. 


THE REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION 
oF 1902. 


The Republican State Convention of 
1902 was held in the huge university 
gymnasium at Madison, the home city 


of Governor La Follette and the home | 


‘lic service for good government. 


city also of his arch enemy, Senator 


John C. Spooner. More than a thousand 
delegates were present from every part 
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of Wisconsin. Twice had the party 
violated its platform pledges to the 
people; and now more than two hundred 
delegates were there with unblushing 
front in the bad cause. These were the 
friends and sypporters of Senator Spooner 
and of the public-service corporations. 
But eight hundred delegates were also 
there to speak in no uncertain terms for 
a primary election law and for the just 
taxation of railway property, and to 
nominate their loved and admired leader. 
The proceedings were orderly, but there 
was an air of expectation in the great 
assemblage for the moment when the 
governor and finest orator of the common- 
wealth was to be nominated. 

His formal nomination was ratified by 
three-fourths of the convention and a 
committee was dispatched to invite the 
nominee to address the convention. When 
he appeared, nothing was wanting in 
the ovation. Before him were the 
men who for months had denounced his 
every act. There, too, were his loyal 
friends from Lake Superior to Illinois, 
and from Lake Michigan to the Missis- 
sippi. His home city saw a great host 
summoned there after ten years of pub- 
His 
wife and daughter and little son, closer 
to him than any in that great array of 
close personal friends, were just at his 
right on the platform. His address had 
been carefully prepared; but in delivery 
and eloquence it held the rapt attention 
of the great audience, and when published 
in the next morning’s papers, had a 
profound influence in the state. At the 
close he said: “I do not treasure one 
personal injury or lodge in memory one 
personal insult. The span of my life is 
too short for that. But so much as it 
pleases God to spare unto me, I shall 
give, whether in the public service or out 
of it, to the contest for good government.” 

In the campaign which followed, 
La Follette spoke fifty-five consecu- 
tive nights and a greater number of 
times during the days as he went from 
city to city. On the last night of the 
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campaign, at Waukesha, he spoke for 
three hours and his voice was clear and 
strong. The following, delivered in Mil- 
waukee, on September 30, 1902, is an 
example of his appeal to patriotism and 
devotion to duty: 


“IT would wrong no man and do in- 
justice to no corporation. I believe that 
every interest that is affected by legisla- 
tion is entitled to be heard before legis- 
lative committees and have its case 
fairly and fully stated to both Senate and 
Assembly. Every cause, whether it be 
a good cause or a bad one, has a right to 
the strongest presentation of every fact 
and every argument it has to offer. 

“Recognizing this principle of funda- 
mental justice, the public-service cor- 
porations were given the opportunity to 
discuss the bills of the tax commission 
before the committee on taxation of the 
Senate and Assembly, sitting in joint and 
public session for several days in succes- 
sion. There were present the ablest 
corporation counsel in the country. These 
gentlemen argued their cases with the 
learning and ability to be expected from 
able lawyers. They were there in the 
discharge of a plain professional duty, 
which they performed with honor to 
themselves and efficiently as well, publicly 
and before all men. 

“ But there are lobbyists of a very differ- 
ent class and lobbying of a very different 
kind in the interest of these public-service 
corporations. It is a kind of legislative 
lobbying which demands public atten- 
tion and public condemnation. It is 
a kind which seeks the darkness rather 
than the light: which does its most evil 
work behind locked doors and drawn 
blinds; which undermines official obli- 
gation, destroys character, sneers at 
official honesty and calls political integrity 
‘political hypocrisy.’ Long service and 
critical legislative situation sometimes 
emboldens it to intrude upon the legis- 
lative floors, where personal direction is 
given to securing the defeat or the passage 
of bills as the interests of the corporations 
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dictate. It has favors to bestow with 
free hand upon ‘friendly’ officials and 
members of the legislature. It dealt in 
railroad passes without limit before they 
were abolished, and now furnishes mileage 
books on the sly whenever it can buy 
legislative service in exchange for free 
transportation. It has its friendly allies 
in both political parties and is a part of 
the controlling force of both political 
machines. It finds newspapers pliant to 
its purpose, and correspondents to pursue 
public officials who are hostile to its 
measures and its methods. 

“But the highest art in legislative 
manipulation by those powerful interests 
lies in so marshaling forces back of 
stronger and better members as to com- 
pel them to support or oppose measures 
in response to theapparently ‘ independent’ 
wishes of their constituents. In every 
city and town men who can wield an in- 
fluence more or less potent are selected 
by the corporation and their services 
secured as required. Their connection 
with the corporation is never made con- 
spicuous—indeed, it is not usually known 
at all. This enables them to stand ever 
ready with an ‘unbiased opinion’ upon 
the corporation side of any question 
which is presented. Posing as ‘private’ 
citizens the weight of their position and 
influence in the community is made to 
appear ‘disinterested’ and to count 
strongly for the corporation upon any 
matter or thing in which its interests are 
involved, from a railway crossing to the 
quiet organization of a local and secretly 
conducted campaign in opposition to 
railway tax bills. These very discreet 
and unannounced agents of the corpora- 
tion are useful in silently directing the 
sentiment of the shippers of a community 
in such a way as to promote railway 
interests. Votes were changed upon the 
railway bills in the last legislature by 
drawing upon the shippers who receive 
special favors and alarming others who 
were in a position, as they mistakenly 
supposed, to be injured by threats of 
advanced freight rates, to bear down on 
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vote against the railway tax bills. In 
consequence, many members were sur- 
prised and bewildered at the solicitude 
for railroad interests suddenly made 
manifest by certain of their constituents. 
Could they have known the inspiration 
and true source of this apparent concern 
on the part of these gentlemen, and the 
reluctance with which they acceded to 
these demands, their letters and tele- 
grams would have had much less weight 
in aiding to defeat the taxation bills. In 
some instances, legislators themselves 
were threatened directly with business 
annihilation unless they ceased their 
support of the taxation bills. Members 
whose business interests were dependent 
upon reliable, reasonable and customary 
transportation rates, who favored and 
proposed to vote for the tax commission 
bills, assert that they were ordered te 
vote against them or suffer the conse- 
quences of extortionate freight rates 
which would destroy business. It mat- 
tered not that the companies back of the 
lobby agents might not attempt to exe- 
cute these threats; it mattered not that 
to do so would violate express statutes 
enacted to prevent discriminations; it 
mattered not that the members might 
have known that at the end of protracted 
litigation they would get redress for such 
wrongs; it was easier for them to avoid 
such contest and yield to such demands 
even at the sacrifice of their independence 
and the future support of their con- 
stituents. 

“Mark you, this arrogant and repre- 
hensible conduct of the corporation 
lobby was not employed to defeat legis- 
lation conceived in hostility and framed 
by demagogues to cripple public-service 
corporations and advance selfish political 
interests. ‘These threats were made to 
defeat bills drawn by a non-partisan 
commission of experts, after patient and 
thorough investigation, and so conserva- 
tively drawn as to exact less than the 
corporation’s proportionate share of the 
general tax burden. This was not the 
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their representatives in the legislature to 


desperate defense of corporations fighting 
with fair and lawful weapons to maintain 
the right and protect their interests from 
unjust encroachments. This was the 
unlawful use of great powers which had 
been given to them by the state for the 
general good, and now employed by 
them to perpetuate wrong against the 
state. This was compelling the citizen 
who had been robbed to aid in further 
plundering himself and his neighbors. 
“How unworthy this attitude of aggre- 
gate wealth toward the state, toward 
individual tax payers and private cor- 
porations! How mean the spirit! How 
unpatriotic this defiance of the plain, 
simple demands of justice! And they 
control and manipulate legislation and 
undermine representative government 
only that they may escape the payment of 
an equal and just share of the public tax. 
“Shame upon the American citizen 
whose spirit does not rise in indignation 
against such violation, not only of the 
common and statutory law, but of every 
principle upon which American govern- 
ment is founded and every line of the 
glorious history of our country. We 
have become'a race of degenerates if we 
do not resent the arrogance of these 
corporations which owe the state a 
million dollars a year in taxes and refuse 
to pay; these corporations which deny 
the ascertained facts, flippantly reject 
the finding of the tax commission they 
asked to have established at public 
expense, and whose recommendations 
they promised to accept; these corpora- 
tions which in defiance of law and morals, 
would control legislation through bribery 
and threats. This is not an issue on 
which to invoke party sentiment. It 
challenges the manhood and patriotism 
of every honest citizen of the state The 


hour has come for every citizen to take 
higher and broader ground, to rise above 
political prejudice and partisan feeling. 
This is no longer a mere question of 
which party shall win, or what individual 
ambition shall be satisfied. "The momen- 
tous question which confronts the citizen 
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to-day is whether the voters of this com- 
monwealth shall control or whether they 
shall bow in submission to a legislative 
lobby; whether we shall have here irf 
Wisconsin a government that represents 
the will of the people or a government 
that represents the will of the corpora- 
tions; whether the boast that ‘no legis- 
lation has been enacted in this state 
during the past sixteen years except with 
the approval of the railroads’ shall be 
permitted to stand unchallenged for the 
future; whether every tax-payer of this 
state shall go on from year to year, as in 
the past, meekly paying a part of the 
taxes of these public-service corporations 
each time that he pays his own; whether, 
knowing our rights, we are without the 
moral courage and independence to 
maintain them. 

“Rather let it become our proud 
boast that no legislation is enacted in 
Wisconsin except with the approval of a 
majority of the people, and that when 
they demand the enactment of a just 
law their representatives in the legislature 
hear and obey the voice of the people. 

“Tf the chosen representative does not 
represent the citizen, his voice is stifled; 
he is denied any part in government. If 
majority decision as determined by the 
law of the land is ignored and reversed, 
if the expressed will of the people is scorned 
and scorned again—then the popular 
government fails, then government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people is at an end. Its forms may be 
observed—you may have the mockery of 
‘elections’ and the force of ‘representa- 
tion,’ but a government based upon the will 
of the people, has perished from the earth.” 


But the Stalwarts did not relax their 
efforts after the convention adjourned. A 
state-wide discussion ensued as to whether 
candidates for the legislature were bound 
by the state platform which again de- 
clared explicitly for the primary election 
law and for equal taxation. A secret 
conference of the leading Stalwarts was 
held at the Hotel Pfister on August 7, 
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1902. The Milwaukee Sentinel, the 
greatest Republican daily, heretofore, 
owned by Charlts Pfister, was opposing 
La Follette in its every issue. The 
result of all this discussion, newspaper 
agitation and Stalwart conference, was 
seen in the nomination on the Democratic 
ticket of David Rose, the friend of 
Pfister. As Mayor of Milwaukee, Rose 
had always stood for a “wide-open 
town,” had received the support of the 
worst elements of the city, and had, in a 
notable contest over the renewal of the 
franchise, been the notorious ally of the 
Milwaukee street-railway company. The 
railroads now furnished him a special 
train. His speeches in different parts of 
the state were coarse attacks on 
La Follette who, during the campaign 
never mentioned his name. 

The two United States Senators Spooner 
and Quarles spoke for the Republican 
ticket but cast their influence against 
La Follette and in favor of Rose. Nearly 
every Federal officeholder in the state 
actively followed the lead of the two 
senators. All these men cared abso- 
lutely nothing for the platform promises 
adopted by an overwhelming majority 
in the state convention. They com- 
prised a formidable organization made 
up of public-service corporations, Federal 
officeholders and allied politicians. But 
the voters of Wisconsin in November, 
1902, reélected Governor La Follette 
for the second term by a plurality of 
47,599 and also returned a large majority 
to the lower house of the legislature 
pledged to enact a primary election law 
and a law for the equitable taxation of 
railroad property. The Stalwarts still 
held the Senate as there were eleven 
hold-over senators whose records show 
that they had voted for the corporations. 
Five of the senators elected, joined 
hands with the eleven although some of 
these five signed pledes of support to 
the platform. These sixteen senators 
were joined by two Democrats elected. 
By concentrating their strength in a few 
districts and for the control of a single 
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branch of the legislature, the corpora- 
tions were able to defy the people. 


THE LEGISLATURE OF 1903. 


The legislature assembled in January, 
1903. In the Senate, there were eighteen 
Stalwart members who had thus a ma- 
jority of three over the fifteen senators 
who represented the interests of the 
people. In the Assembly, there were 
seventy-five Republicans and twenty-five 
Democrats, thus giving the La Follette 
Republicans a clear working majority at 
all times. A primary election bill was 
promptly passed by the Assembly and 
sent up to the Senate which refused to 
agree to the measure. Not until the 
closing days of the session would the 
Senate pass the bill and then only on 
condition that it should not become a 
law until it had been voted for by a ma- 
jority of the voters at the general election 
in November, 1904. The Stalwarts de- 
layed its enactment for one year and nine 
months and hoped with the aid of the 
Democrats and public-service corpora- 
tions to defeat it at the polls. It was 
adopted in November, 1904, by a plu- 
rality of 50,507 votes. On October 5, 
1904, Senator Spooner, addressing a 
large public meeting in Milwaukee spoke 
as follows: “‘ For myself, I do not intend to 
vote for this primary election law which 
is pending before the people. It is 
radical. I suppose none more radical 
has ever been drafted.” On November 
5, 1906, addressing a large audience in 
Madison, Wisconsin, he said the primary 
election law was a good measure and 
marked one of the great advances of the 
century. His estimate of the intelligence 
of the people of Wisconsin is equaled by 
his estimate of the United States Senate 
where he quoted a dissenting opinion by 
one of the justices of the Supreme Court 
as the opinion of the entire Court. 

Early in the session of 1903, the As- 
sembly passed the railroad tax bill but 
it was delayed in the Senate until the 
railway lobby had defeated a bill to create 
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a railroad rate commission. The Stal- 
wart majority in the Senate then yielded 
to the Assembly on the railroad tax bill 
‘and passed it knowing that the increased 
tax could be paid from increased freight 
rates. This law has ncreased the taxes 
of the railroads more than $600,000 a 
year. It is based on a most careful and 
just valuation of railway property by 
experts on the tax commission. 

But the Stalwart Senate and corpora- 
tions, besides delaying for more than two 
years the operation of the primary elec- 
tion law, scored a notable victory in the 
session of 1903. This was the defeat of 
the bill to create a railroad rate commis- 
sion. One of the railroad lobbyists 
stated the case bluntly: “You cannot 
pass any law which will compel the rail- 
road companies to pay a dollar in taxes 
additional to the amount they are now 
paying. All that is necessary for us to 
do to meet your tax legislation is to in- 
crease the freight rates and take every 
dollar of it out of the people.” 

Governor La Follette in his first 
message to the legislature in 1903, urged 
the public control of transportation rates; 
and a bill was introduced to create a 
railroad rate commission. Now was 
displayed for the first time the open, 
direct and enormous power of the rail- 
road companies. The principal shippers 
and manufacturers of the state came to 
Madison by the hundreds and joined the 
railroad lobby in besieging members of 
the legislature to defeat the rate commis- 
sion bill. They were in earnest and 
zealous in the service of their masters— 
the railroad companies. They paid an- 
nually immense sums in freight rates and 
yet they opposed with all their great 
wealth and power the bill which would 
have secured just and equitable rates. 
It was plain that they were favored 
shippers profiting by secret rebates; or 
that they were reduced to this service by 
threat of increased freight rates. The 
leading business men of the state, con- 
verging their influence upon the legisla- 
ture, defeated the bill. 
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Governor La Follette immediately sent 
a special message to the legislature, 
“warning them of the reasonable increase 
by the companies in railroad rates in 
Wisconsin as a compensation for the 
increase in taxes’’ and urged a law “to 
prohibit the railroad companies from 
advancing their charges beyond the 
rates in force in Wisconsin.” A bill was 
introduced for this purpose in the As- 
sembly. The railroad companies imme- 
diately wired their station agents on 
every line in the state to call on merchants, 
manufacturers and shippers to telegraph 
to their assemblymen to vote against this 
bill. Yet this dictation by the railroad 
companies was so bold and so impudent 
that, disregarding their constituents, the 
Assembly passed the bill. But it was 
promptly defeated by the Stalwart ma- 
jority in the Senate. 

Three times had the platform promises 
been broken,—in 1898, in 1900 and in 
1902. ‘Twice had the members of the 
legislature prostituted their office,—in 
1901 and in 1903. But in the executive 
chair was a man who could not be bribed 
or silenced. Though defeated again and 
again, his integrity and courage were still 
formidable to his opponents. He was a 
lion but not at bay. He carried on a 
continuous campaign. He said in De- 
cember, 1903, after the adjournment of 
the legislature: “The contest must go on 
and on and on, until it is settled and 


settled right.” 
CAMPAIGN OF 1904. 


It has been said that La Follette never 
fails to have “issues.” Certainly, the 
Stalwarts furnished the issues in the cam- 
paign of 1904. They were directly re- 
sponsible for submitting the primary 
election law to a referendum vote of the 
people. This precipitated the whole 
question to popular discussion. They 
alone were responsible in 1903 for the 
defeat of the rate commission bill which 
was the vital issue in 1904. But the 
important question is, not whether La Fol- 
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lette has new issues, but rather, whether 
those issues are of vital interest to the 
people. 

Extraordinary interest attended the 
election of delegates in the primaries for 
the State Republican Convention to be 
held in Madison, on May 18, 1904. 
This convention was to elect delegates to 
the National Republican Convention 
and to place in nomination a state ticket. 
La Follette was a candidate for reélection: 
as governor for the third term; and 
around his personality and principles 
raged the contest in every voting precinct 
in the state. Before the primaries, the 
voters as well as those who sought to be 
delegates were lined up and well known 
as for or against La Follette. The in- 
fluence of the railroads and other cor- 
porations was openly exerted to defeat 
the champion of equal taxation. Every 
station agent of the railroads was ordered 
to do his utmost to defeat the La Follette 
delegates on the day of the caucus. As 
these caucuses were held on different 
dates in different counties, train crews 
were held at given points to elect Stalwart 
delegates. Superintendents of divisions 
on both the Milwaukee and St. Paul 
and Northwestern railroads met at various 
points their railway employés and plainly 
told them to work and vote against the 
La Follette delegates. Money was freely 
and notoriously used. As the morning 
papers reported the election of delegates 
who had been chosen the preceding day , 
in a group of counties, they were as eagerly 
read as were the reports of battles in the 
Spanish or Civil War. The vote re- 
corded at these primaries nearly equaled 
that of a Presidential election. 


THE REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION 
oF 1904. 


The State Convention of 1065 dele- 
gates met at Madison, May 18, 1904, 
On May 17th, the State Central Com- 
mittee heard cousel and examined 
witnesses on every contested seat. 925 
were uncontested delegates, their election, 
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credentials and regularity being un- 
questioned by either faction. 515} of 
these were conceded at all times by the 
Sta'warts as being favorable to La Fol- 
lette. The six Stalwart members of the 
committee, on May 17th, unanimously 
conceded 20 more delegates from the 
first district o Grant and Eau Claire 
counties. The fraud in the contests 
made by the Stalwarts in these two 
districts was so palpable that the State 
Central Committee including the six 
Stalwart members unanimously voted to 
seat these 20 delegates. Therefore, the 
Stalwarts, on the committee at least, 
where counsel was heard on each side 
and the evidence carefully weighed, 
openly conceded the election and regu- 
larity of 5354 La Follette delegates. 
533 was a majority. Other notoriously 
fraudulent contests were made. As a 
matter of fact, Governor La Follette had 
5742 votes in the Convention, a clear 
majority of 843. On October 5th, the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin decided 
that the State Central Committee was 
the legal and competent tribunal to 
decide these contests. The Committee, 
in deciding such contests to make up 
the temporary roll-call of the Convention 
acted strictly according to party practice 
and precedent. 

The Convention met in the university 
gymnasium at noon on May 18th, At 
11 o'clock A. M., the Stalwarts met in a 
body at the Fuller Opera House and 
marched together half a mile to the 
Convention. The temporary and _per- 
manent organization was made in the 
usual way. Every step: was in strict 
conformity with party practice. The 
first test vote showed that La Follette 
had 894 majority. The Stalwarts took 
an active part in the Convention from 
noon until 5.45 P. M. They were de- 
termined to rule or ruin. At this time, 


a delegate rose and said: “I wish to 
announce that a meeting of anti-third 
term delegates will be held in the Opera 
House to-night.” The Stalwarts then 
left in a body. 


La Follette was renomi- 
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nated for the third term and also elected 
as a delegate to the Republican National 
Convention. 


THE RUMP CONVENTION. 


The Stalwart delegates, some 485 in 
number, held a bolting convention in the 
Fuller Opera House, with no formal 
notice, no roll-call and no regularity. 
No one really knows how many delegates 
were present and it is certain that persons 
not delegates attended and took part in 
the irregular proceedings ° the meeting. 
It purported to nominate a state ticket 
and to elect four delegates to the National 
Convention — Senators Spooner and 
Quarles, Congressman Babcock and Emil 
Baensch. 

The case was now appealed to the 
Republican National Committee at Chi- 
cago. A formal but farcical “hearing” 
was given on June 16-17, 1904, in that 
city. ‘‘Gas” Addicks was a member of 
that committee. For days preceding 
the trial of the Wisconsin case, Senators 
Spooner and Quarles appealed to sena- 
torial courtesy to sacrifice the leader of 
the regular Republican party in Wis- 
consin. George R. Peck, the attorney 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroad, labored indefatigably to defeat 
La Follette. Walter Wellman stated 
that the plucky governor of Wisconsin 
was run over by the “bullgine.” Every 
effort was made by La Follette to secure 
a fair trial, but without success. It 
became evident that the National Com- 
mittee had prejudged the case. Printed 
briefs covering every material fact in the 
case were laid before the committee, but 
they were not even read. This flagrant 
disregard of the rights of a great com- 
monwealth by the highest tribunal of 
the party caused immediate, widespread 
and indignant protest in Wisconsin. 
Before the committee could report back 
to the Convention, La Follette issued a 
defiance to the corrupt tribunal and took 
an appeal to the voters of his state. 
Before the election, the Supreme Court 
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of Wisconsin handed down a decision 
that the convention which had nominated 
the La Follette delegates was the regular 
Republican convention of Wisconsin. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1904. 


A campaign of extraordinary bitter- 
ness ensued. The Stalwarts placed ex- 
Governor Scofield as a candidate for 
governor under the party name of “ Na- 
tional Republican.” Senators Spooner 
and Quarles took the platform 
against La Follette. It was not ex- 
pected by the Stalwarts that Scofield 
would be elected. He was put in the 
field to capture those old-time voters who 
could not be brought to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket. ‘The great majority of the 
Stalwart votes went to the Democratic 
candidate for governor, and were so in- 
tended by Spooner, Quarles and Scofield 
himself. 

But Governor La Follette carried on a 
campaign that must have extorted the 
admiration of his foes. He bought an 
automobilé and used the railroads and 
carriages to enable him to meet the people. 
In many cases, the farmers knowing that 
he would pass along a certain road, 
would meet him and call for an address 
by the roadside. Wrapped in a large 
fur overcoat and wearing the well-known 
soft wool hat turned up all around and 
speeding along the country roads to meet 
audiences, he presented a striking ap- 
pearance. For months, he spoke to tens 
of thousands in the country, in villages 
and in cities. On Friday evening pre- 
ceding the election, he addressed ten 
thousand people in the Exposition Build- 
ing in Milwaukee for three hours. When 
he retired at the Plankinton Hotel, he 
was wet with prespiration and was cared 
for by an attendant and rubbed in alcohol. 
The next morning, he was up to take a 
seven o’clock train for a forenoon meet- 
ing. The following Monday evening, 
he addressed the students and people of 
his home city in the university gymnasium 
where three thousand had assembled to 
hear his last speech before the election. 
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The next day Wisconsin gave him a plu- 
rality of 50,952 votes. 


THE LEGISLATURE OF 1905. 


The third legislature during Governor 
La Follette’s administrations assembled 
in January, 1905. ‘The important meas- 
ure of the session was the creation of a 
state railroad commission to investigate 
and control transportation rates. Here 
again the public-service corporations 
sought to delay and defeat the bill to 
establish an appointive commission, by 
directing the Stalwart minority to work 
and vote for an elective commission. 
They suddenly became solicitous of the 
sacred right of the people to elect all 
officers. But ‘oth branches of the legis- 
lature had safe majorities for the igterests 
of the people. Under the law as passed, 
Governor La Follette appointed three 
able and honest commissioners. One of 
the members of the United States Inter- 
state Commerce Commission stated that 
the Wisconsin commission is one of the 
very ablest in the country. During their 
first year of office, they reduced freight 
rates on grain and cheese and saved to 
the people of Wisconsin three-fourths of 
a million dollars. 

On January 25, 1905, La Follette was 
elected to the United States Senate. He 
received 101 votes out of 123 cast in the 
legislature. A Democrat received 13 
and Senator Joseph Quarles 2 votes. 
Governor La Follette accepted the sena- 
torship but did not resign as governor for 
nearly a year. 


SPECIAL SESSION OF THE LEGISLATURE 
IN 1905. 


He called an extra session of the legis- 
lature to meet early in December, 1905. 
In a long message outlining needed 
legislation, he presented the fact that the 
railroad companies of Wisconsin had 
brought suit in a circuit court of the 
state to enjoin the collection of taxes on 
railway property and “beaten in the 
circuit court, they have appealed to the 
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Supreme Court of the state, and announce 
their determination to protract the litiga- 
tion by ultimately carrying their cases to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The railroad taxes now due the state and 
tied up in this litigation amount to the 
large sum of $1,144,399.30.” Governor 
La Follette urged the enactment of a law 
compelling the railroad companies to pay 
their taxes “as a condition precedent to 
this right to go into court at all,’’ the com- 
panies of course retaining the right to 
recover all taxes unjustly levied and col- 
lected. A law was enacted to this effect 
and approved by the governor on De- 
cember 19, 1905. From December Ist 
to 18th inclusive, the companies had 
paid in only $513.35. During the forty 
days following December 18th, the 
time limit fixed by the act, they paid in 
the sum of $1,170,825.84. 


AS UNITED STATES SENATOR. 


La Follette took the oath of office in 
the Senate on January 4, 1906. His 
entrance into that body was made notice- 
able by the well-known hostility of the 
senators. Not many months before, a 
large number of senators at the Repub- 
lican National Convention had prevented 
his being seated as delegate although he 
had been clearly and legally elected. 
His election by the people of his state, 
after years of unprecedented struggle 
with the public-service corporations, was 
a challenge to all those senators who 
owed their election to special interests. 
He was treated on the first day with 
marked courtesy but was asigned to un- 
important committees. 


THE COAL LANDS IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


His first important disscusion in the 
Senate on March Ist and 2d, related to 
the ownership by the railroad companies 
of coal lands in Indian Territory. A 
bill had been introduced making it easy 
for the railroad companies to acquire 
these valuable lands at a nominal cost. 
The bill was in full progress toward 
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enactment when La Follette arrested the 
fraudulent measure. It appeared that 
two Indian tribes owned 437,734 acres, 
of which 104,910 acres had been leased. 
The royalties received by the Indians 
had been 10 cents per ton, but were now 
8 cents per ton. Even at 8 cents, the 
land was worth from $200 to $600 per 
acre. Joseph Taft, the geologist who 
made the survey, reported that the land 
was worth $400 per acre, or for the total 
coal field $175,000,000. 

Senator La Follette moved an amend- 
ment to the bill providing that neither a 
railway company in its corporate capacity 
nor the individual stockholders of a rail- 
way company should acquire these coal 
lands. He showed that 49,460 acres of 
the coal lands in question had been leased 
by two railway companies; that the con- 
stitutional amendment in Pennsylvania, 
adopted in 1873, prohibiting any railroad 
company from owning mining lands in 
that state, had not in fact prevented such 
companies from acquiring, through their 
officials and stockholders, 98 per cent. of 
the anthracite coal of Pennsylvania. He 
urged his amendment mainly on the 
ground that railroads should be public 
carriers and nothing else. The question 
was discussed by Senators Spooner, 
Knox, Lodge and others who said they 
sympathized with the principle involved 
but doubted its constitutionality. The 
Senate in recent years has become an un- 
paralleled school for constitutional law- 
yers. The amendment of course failed 
but the discussion was not lost. Sub- 
sequently President Roosevelt asked Con- 
gress for the power to withdraw govern- 
ment coal lands from entry and sale. 
Congress with characteristic inactivity 
where corporations are concerned, took 
no action in the matter. But the Presi- 
dent has since assumed- the power and 
has issued a sweeping order withdrawing 
all coal lands from entry and sale. 


HIS SPEECHES IN THE SENATE ON 
THE RATE BILL. 


His greatest service in the Senate was 
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his elaborate and masterly discussion of 
the railway rate bill on April 19th, 20th 
and 23d. It was the ablest, the most 
exhaustive and statesmanlike presenta- 
tion of the real merits of the whole prob- 
lem of rate regulation given in the entire 
range of the debate. His speeches bristled 
with exact and technical knowledge of 
every phase of the subject; and they 
discloesd the clearest and broadest grasp 
of what is most needed in rate regulation. 
His legal argnmeut to establish the power 
of the national government over rate- 
making was by far the ablest given in the 
debate. The economics of actual trans- 
portation, whether on the ton-mile or the 
train-load basis, the tremendous evils of 
rebates resulting in the growth of trusts 
and monopolies, and the consolidation 
of railroad lines and systems, were pre- 
sented with a clearness, fullness and 
power never before exhibited in the 
Senate. It is perhaps absurd to expect 
such senators as Spooner, Aldrich, Elkins 
and Foraker to make a thorough study 
of rate regulation. They would have no 
use for the material collected. Their 
business is to expound constitutional 
law to show how things cannot be 
done. But in La Follette not only ship- 
pers and merchants but millions of people 
all over the United States suddenly found 
that they had in the Senate, for their 
best interests, a real representative of 
rare intellectual power and force, of 
indomitable courage and of absolute 
honesty. 

At the beginning of his first speech, 
there was a concerted plan by the senators 
to insult him by leaving the chamber. 
He said: “ Mr. President, I pause in my 
remarks to say this: I cannot be wholly 
indifferent to the fact that senators by 
their absence at this time indicate their 
want of interest in what I may have to 
say upon this subject. The public is 
interested. Unless this important ques- 
tion is rightly settled seats now tem- 
porarily vacant may be permanently 
vacated by those who have the right to 
occupy them at this time.” 
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Angus McSween, the able Washington 
correspndent of the Philadelphia North 
American has described the effect on the 
corporation senators after their return to 
the chamber: 


“Upon the faces of Aldrich and the 
leaders of railroad combination in the 
Senate there appeared as they watched 
La Follette and so far as their faces 
are capable of displaying their in- 
ward emotion, an expression almost of 
fear. 

“Against the absolute courage and 
sincerity of such a man they can do 
nothing but oppose the brute strength 
of their number and the fancied security 
of their position. They tried in their 
studied purpose to ignore La Follette, 
and failed because in spite of themselves 
the breadth of his knowledge, the force 
of his utterances, the strength and ac- 
curacy of his conclusions, all awakened 
their interest, not because they cared for 
what La Follette may think or say, but 
because they know his speech will go 
to the country and the country will 


care. 


Julian Hawthorne wrote from Wash- 
ington at the time: 


“If all the other senators were his 
equal in brains, the Senate would not 
only be the best deliberative body we 
have ever had, but the best ever had by 
any nation at any time; and secondly, if 
all senators were as honest as he and as 
faithful to the interests of the people, we 
would have the political millennium 
without more ado.” 


HIS AMENDMENTS TO THE RATE BILL. 


Senator La Follette offered the follow- 
ing amendments to the rate bill and in- 
sisted on the roll-call to show the record 
of each senator. 


1. Amendment to restore the penalty 
of imprisonment or fine for the violation 
of the rate law. 
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NAYS—49. 

Crane Hansbrough 
Cullom Hemenway 
Dillingham Kiteredg 

ling itt e 
Dolliver ean 
Dryden Knox 
Elkins Lodge 
Flint Long 
Foraker McCumber 

e McEnery 
Fulton Millard 
Gamble Nelson 


Nixon 
Penrose 
Perkins 


es 
Platt 
Scott 
Smoot 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Warner 
Warren 
Wetmore 


Spooner announced that but for a pair 


he would vote against the amendment. 


Bacon 
Bailey 
Bick 
Blackburn 
Clark, Ark. 


Cla 
Cul nD 


YEAS—27. 
Daniel Latimer 
Dubois McCreary 
Foster McLaurin 
Frazier Martin 
Gallinger Money 
Gearin Newlands 
La Follette Overman 


Pettus 
Rayner 
Simmons 
Taliaferro 
Teller 
Tillman 


Page 6827 of the Congressional Record. 
2. Amendment to prohibit any Federal 


Spooner and Allison announced that 
but for pairs, they would vote against the 
amendment. 


YEAS—27. 

Bacon Culberson Gearin Overman 
Bailey Dolliver La Follette Simmons 

Dubois Latimer Taliaferro 
Blackburn Elkins McCreary Teller 
Burkett Foster McLaurin Tillman 
Clark, Ark. Frazier Mallory Warner 
Clay amble New 


Page 7014 of the Congressional Record. 


4. Amendment to enable a railway 
employé in case of injury, to recover 
damages from the railway company if 
the negligence of the company or any 
officer, agent or employé of the company 
is greater than the negligence of the em- 
ployé so injured. 


judge, who owns any share of the capital 
stock, or any bonds of a common carrier, 
or who accepts or uses any railroad pass 
or free transportation, to try the case of 
any railroad in which he is thus inter- 


ested. 


NAYS—40. 

Aldrich lapp ye Millard 
Clark, Wyo. Fulton Nixon 

Allee Cullom Gamble Perkins 
Allison Dick Hale Piles 
Ankeny Dillingham Hansbrough Scott 
Brandegee Dolliver Hopkins Smoot 
Bulkeley yden ean Spooner 
Burnham Elkins Kittredge Sutherland 
Burrows Flint Lodge Warner 
Carter Foraker Long Wetmore 

YEAS—27. 
Bacon Daniel McCreary Rayner 
Bailey Dubois McCumber Simmons 
Berry Foster McLaurin Stone 
Blackburn Frazier Martin Taliaferro 
Clark, Ark. Gallinger Morgan Teller 
Clay Gearin ewlands Tillman 
Culberson La Follette Overman 


Page 6973 of the Congressional! Record. 


8. Amendment to ascertain the actual 


value of all railway property in the United 
States so as to provide for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission an accurate basis 
on which to determine what are just and 
reasonable rates. 


NAYS—40. 
Aldrich Cullom Hansbrough Millard 
— Dick Hemenway Nelson 
Allee Dillingham Hopkins Nixon 
Ankeny yden Kean Penrose 
Brandegee Flint Kittredge Perkins 
Bulkeley Foraker Knox 
Burnham Frye Lodge Platt 
Carter Fulton Lo Scott 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger McCumber Sutherland 
Crane Hale McEnery Wetmore 


NAYS—45. 
Aldrich Cullom Hopkins Penrose 
Alger Dick Kean Perkins 
Allee Dillingham Knox Pettus 
Allison Dolliver Lodge Piles 
Ankeny Dryden Long Platt 
Brandegee Elkins McCumber Proctor 
Bulkeley Flint McEnery Scott 
Burnham Foraker McLaurin Smoot 
Carter Frye Millard Sutherland 
Clapp Gallinger Nelson Warner 
Clark, Wyo. Hansbrough Nixon Wetmore 
Crane 
YEAS—28, 

Bacon Culberson Kittredge Newlands 
Bailey Daniel La Follette Overman 

z Dubois Latimer ayner 
Blackburn Frasier McCreary Simmons 
Burkett Fulton Mallory Stone 
Clark, Ark Gamble Martin Taliaferro 
Clay Gearin M Teller 


organ 
Page 7027 of the Congressional Record. 


LA FOLLETTE’S THEORY OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GOVERNMENT. 


La Follette is first of all aman of action 
and practical; yet he has a philosophy 
of government. He believes as _pro- 
foundly as did Jefferson and Lincoln in 
government of, by and for the people. 
In all his campaigns he has actedfon this 
trust in the common voter. His * life 
work has been to go directly to¥these 
voters and appeal to their judgment and 
honesty. He strives to awaken the in- 
terest and to increase the power and 
responsibility of the citizén. He believes 
in the principle of the recall, of the refer- 
endum and of direct nominations. He 


has the best democracy of the frontier 
blended with the democracy of culture. 
He belongs to the order of men like 
Webster and Lowell and Lincoln, rather 
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than men like Jackson. He would not 
for a moment subscribe to the doctrine 
that even an overwhelming majority 
always decides rightly. His own uni- 
versity and legal training would give full 
weight to intelligence and judgment. 
But he has full confidence in the general 
honesty of the voters and, in the long 
run, equal confidence in their intelligence. 
This attitude was clearly expressed in the 
Senate: “Sir, I respect public opinion. 
I do not fear it. I do not hold it in 
contempt. The public judgment of this 
great country forms slowly. It is intel- 
ligent. No body of men in this country 
is superior to it. In a representative 
democracy the common judgment of the 
majority must find expression in the law 
of the land.” 

His work for the past fifteen years, 
has been based on the theory that the 
actual control of the state and national 
governments has been taken from the 
voters and placed in the hands of a very 
few men. He believes that the enormous 
power of the few within the last quarter 
of a century “has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished.” La Fol- 
lette’s mission is to aid in restoring 
government to the people. He is seek- 
ing, not to establish new institutions and 
new principles, but to restore representa- 
tive government. His work as Governor 
and as United States Senator mark him, 
not as a radical or innovator, but as a 
preserver of vital American institutions. 


THREE ECONOMIC STAGES AS RELATED 
TO GOVERNMENT. 


In his addresses, he illustrates with 
great clearness the three stages in the 
management of industries: During the 
colonial period and for some time after 
the Revolution, most of the business was 
by individual management. The capital 
and labor units were small. Competition 
was almost unlimited and monopolies 
were unknown. Then followed three- 
‘fourths of a century of industrial revolu- 
tion and the rise of the Factory System. 
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The capital unit increased enormously 
and became the dominant factor in 
business. Joint-stock companies and 
partnerships increased in number. The 
corporation was beginning. The trust 
was unknown. There was still free 
competition and it was not yet to the 
interest of “big business’’ to make 
government the instrument of special 
privilege. The third stage of industrial 
management began in the last quarter 
or third of the nineteenth century. 
Five thousand railroad companies which 
had been organized during the second 
period, were now eonsolidated into six 
great groups controlling nearly 90 per 
cent. of the effective railway mileage of 
the country. Around this vast combina- 
tion of capital, have grown up trusts, 
taking possession of whole industries 
like those of oil, coal, iron, steel, shipping, 
telegraph, express, and the food products. 
In the cities the local corporation has 
taken possession of street-railways, the 
telephone exchanges and of the water, 
light and gas plants; and these are 
merging into unified ownership and 
management, not only in a given city, 
but in different cities. Competition is 
being eliminated. The public-service 
corporation and the industrial trust are 
two entirely new political as well as 
industrial forces of far-reaching impor- 
tance to representative government. 

La Follette holds that corporations 
and the trusts have taken possession of 
the city, the state and the national 
governments. He would restore gov- 
ernment to the mass of the people. He 
believes in that kind of government 
actually administered by Washington 
and Jefferson and Jackson and Lincoln. 
He quotes from two eminent authors to 
show the marked decline in American 
government in a period of fifty-five years. 
Both of these authors were distinguished 
foreigners, keen observers and sympa- 
thetic toward American institutions. In 
1833, De Tocqueville wrote: “In the 
United States I never heard any one 
accused of spending his wealth in buying 
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voters.” In 1888, Bryce in his American 
Commonwealth devoted a whole chapter 
to the corruption of government by men 
of wealth. He described the trained 
body of paid lobbyists attending the 
sessions of the state legislatures and of 
Congress. These lobbyists were the 
agents, attorneys or employés of the 
corporations and trusts. Bribery, direct 
and indirect, was the result. Govern- 
ment ceased to be representative. The 
real power passed to special interests. 
“Big business”’ had corrupted and con- 
trolled government. It is the life-work 
of La Follette to arouse the vast body of 
voters to take possession of government 
again and to control within strict limits 
the power of organized wealth. 

Lincoln Steffens, also, has found a 
direct connection between corrupt city 
government and the city utility com- 
panies. In New York city Dr. Park- 
hurst, in St. Louis with Governor Folk, 
in Pittsburg, Denver and Minneapolis, 
he found that the police department in 
each city, having been organized to 
protect society against crime, was actually 
protecting crime against society. The 
police systematically levied contributions 
upon criminals who willingly paid for 
protection. But back of this department 
of graft and the related department of 
crime, stood the political party with its 
boss, its politicians, its gang of office- 
holders and its ward heelers. Above 
these in turn, were the officers and man- 
agers of the street-railway, water, light, 
gas and telephone companies contrib- 
uting liberally to the campaign expenses 
of the party. The criminal classes and 
the police could deliver the vote of the 
venal and the ignorant; the officeholders 
could deliver the franchises and special 
privileges. “Big business’’ was at one 
end of the line and crime at the other to 
control the government of, by and for 
the public-service corporations. Ben. 
Lindsey, the “Just Judge’’ of Denver, 
found that the league of these companies 
and the criminals not only made crime 
an organized system, but this union of 
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“big business’’ and bad business was 
ruining hundreds of boys and girls in 
his city. 


LA BPOLLETTE, A CONSTRUCTIVE 
STATESMAN. 


La Follette is essentially constructive. 
He said on July 20, 1906, in Milwaukee: 
“The country is a quarter of a century 
behind our industrial and commercial 
development in constructive legislation. 
What the country requires to-day is an 
intelligent, judicious, but energetic period 
of constructive legislation to enable gov- 
ernment to catch up with the ‘business 
interests’ which have been giving us 
‘business administrations.’”’”? The laws 
which he secured in Wisconsin,—the 
primary election law, the law taxing 
railway property, the laws creating the 
Wisconsin Railway Commission and the 
state Civil Service Commission were in 
the highest degree constructive measures 
of far-reaching importance. His amend- 
ments to the rate-bill in the United States 
Senate were direct and positive measures 
to make that law effective. He would 
not only restore government to the people 
but he would make it efficient and 
remedial to protect their interests. One 
administration by him as President of 
the United States would mark an epoch 
in constructive legislation safeguarding 
representative government and restoring 
the economic rights of the people. 

Political leaders have been character- 
ized as reactionary, conservative and 
radical. These terms relate to past, 
present and future institutions and laws. 
The extremes convey more or less of 
reproach, arising no doubt from the 
pain of a new idea. The Bourbons, 
after the battle of Waterloo, were justly 
called reactionists. They wished to re- 
store the order of things existing before 
the great Revolution. The present-day 


Socialists may fairly be termed radicals. 
They exalt a social and industrial order 
wholly different from that of the present 
and only to be realized far in the future. 
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The Duke of Wellington at the passage 
of the reform bill of 1832 was a good type 
of the conservative. Hesaid: “'The rep- 
resentative system, just as it stands, is a 
masterpiece of human wisdom.” And 
yet this system excluded from representa- 
tion the vast mass of the people, permitted 
Scotland only three thousand voters in a 
population of two millions, made more 
than two-thirds of the House of Com- 
mons direct nominees of single indi- 
viduals, gave representatives to remote 
hamlets and denied them to flourishing 
cities like Manchester, Birmingham, Shef- 
field and Leeds, and was, as Macaulay 
stated, “a monstrous system of repre- 
sented Puins and unrepresented cities.” 

There is a fourth type of mind, neither 
constructive nor radical, but constructive. 
Alexander Hamilton was conservative in 
his respect for the institutions which had 
stood the test of ages. He was construc- 
tive in his measures to confer ample 
power on the national government that 
those institutions might have vigor and 
permanence. Jefferson was conservative 
in his efforts to preserve decentralization 
in government and the sovereignty of the 
states. He was constructive in his ad- 
ministrations and measures to extend 
and strengthen the principles and institu- 
tions of democracy. La Follette is con- 
servative in his profound regard for law 
and order, the rights of property and the 
rights of persons and for the fundamental 
institutions of government. He is con- 
servative in his stand for government of, 
by and for the,people. But he is con- 
structive in his efforts to secure far- 
reaching legislation that will enable the 
people to make government the instru- 
ment by which to secure legal and 
economic rights. 

His opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States is shown by the follow- 
ing, uttered in the Senate in April, 1906: 


“Corporate interests have little reason 
to expect aid and comfort from the 
Supreme Court. The opinion by Mr. 
Justice White in the Coal case, delivered 
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in February, that by Mr. Justice Harlan 
in the Chicago Corporation cases, in 
March, and the opinion by Mr. Justice 
Brewer in the Michigan Tax case, 
rendered within a few days are illustra- 
tions of the conservation by the Supreme 
Court of the inherent rights of the people 
against the encroachments of corporate 
power. For the great honor of the court 
and to the preservation of Government, 
this final tribunal remains as unsullied 
and ideal to-day as when created by the 
Constitution. The great interests have 
not hesitated to corrupt legislation and 
propose its attorneys for judicial appoint- 
ment; but its taint has never reached the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” 


His respect for the rights of property 
was expressed in the same speech in the 
Senate: 


“Honest wealth needs no guarantee of 
security in this country. Property right- 
fully acquired does not beget fear—it 
fosters independence, confidence, cour- 
age. Property which is the fruit of 
plunder feels insecure. It is timid. It 
is quick to cry for help. It is ever pro- 
claiming the sacredness of vested rights. 
The thief can have no vested rights in 
stolen property. I resent the assumption 
that the great wealth of this country is 
only safe when the millionaires are on 
guard. Property rights are not the 
special charge of owners of:great fortunes. 
The ample power of the Constitution is 
the everlasting bulwark of property 
rights.” 


EXAMPLES OF INTEGRITY AND COURAGE 
IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


Senator La Follette is an absolutely 
honest man. During his first term in 
Congress he refused to aid a millionaire 
senator from his state in plundering from 
the Indians valuable timber lands. He 
rejected the advice and demands of lead- 
ing men in his party when they proposed 
to have the government guarantee the 
bonds of a private company. In a 
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committee he defied the railroad interests 
and was threatened with defeat by the 
chairman of his state central committee. 
But the most offensive attempt at cor- 
ruption was in his legal practice in 
Wisconsin. This made an impression 
never forgotten or forgiven by him, 
His training in the law department of 
the university and his practice at the bar 
had given him a high opinion of the 
value of judicial integrity on the bench. 
His own character tended to idealize 
the incorruptibility of the courts. He 
was called from Madison to Milwaukee 
by the same millionaire senator whom he 
had met so many times in Washington. 
A perfectly legitimate case was presented 
to La Follette and a large roll of money 
was displayed during the conversation. 
After considerable indirection, he was 
given to understand that besides his legal 
work he was expected, owing to personal 
relations, to influence the circuit judge. 
La Follette left that room as Lincoln left 
the slave-auction room in New Orleans, 
with an oath like a prayer, to strike the 
system a hard blow some day. It should 
be said that this circuit judge, more than 
ten years later, was a justice of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin when the 
regularity of La Follette’s nomination 
came before the court. It was the 
turning point of La Follette’s career as 
the National Committee had decided 
against him. But this eminent judge, 
owing to his close personal relations with 
La Follette, left the supreme bench at 
the time of the trial. No wonder La Fol- 
lette has a high opinion of judicial 
integrity. 

The next offer was more adroit. He 
was known to be in debt. He was a 
friend of President McKinley. His ene- 
mies, Senators Spooner and Quarles, 
were in Washington. From that city 
came a tempting offer of a lucrative 
position in the treasury department to 
get him out of the state. The place 
was an honorable one and was offered 
by a friend. But La Follette, keen to 
this covert indirection, declined the office. 
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After his first nomination as governor 
in 1900 he was subjected to a new form 
of attack. The railroads placed at his 
command special trains for the campaign 
and ao word of opposition came from 
the thousands of railway men in the state. 
The old corrupt political forces were all 
on his side when they knew his nomina- 
tion and election were beyond their reach. 
He found himself in high favor with 
delegations of the men who had con- 
trolled the state for years. They were 
now willing to give him everything in the 
way of office and honor. But there was 
now a governor elected whose regard 
was steadfastly fixed upon the great 
mass of the people who could not send 
up delegations and to whom promises 
had been made. La Follette fought the 
good fight and kept the faith. 


LA FOLLETTE AS AN ORATOR. 


As an orator he appears at his best. 
His gracefulness in delivery, the strength 
and vigor of his thought, the purity of 
his English, his high ideals, and his lofty 
conception of the integrity and courage 
of the public official indicate unmis- 
takably the character of the man. 

This orator quotes no poetry or literary 
gems of any kind, uses no figures of 
speech, has no climaxes, tells no stories, 
indulges in no humor. Though familiar 
with all the masterpieces of literature, 
and lectures on certain plays of Shake- 
speare, he never refers to them in his 
political addresses. He uses no historical 
examples or illusions. He takes the 
driest subjects,—taxation and election 
methods—and holds the rapt attention 
of farmers, laborers, merchants and 
professional men. If there is any climax 
in his impassioned addresses, it is when 
he mentions the public official who 
neglects or refuses to do his duty. 

He has no carefully wrought-out ex- 
ordium or peroration. His opening is 


rather in the nature of a courteous 
greeting merging quickly into the dig- 
nified earnestness of his argument. After 
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the first half-dozen sentences his voice, 
rich and varied in quality, becomes 
clarion, resonant, yet musical and far- 
reaching. His delivery at times is 
marked with great rapidity and is always 
dramatic. In grace of manner and 
action, and in dignity and ease of position 
on the platform, he satisfies the most 
critical, yet all in his audience are rather 
intent on the ability and earnestness of 
the orator. He is scarcely five feet four 
inches in height, squarely built, with a large 
head and a high, square forehead, from 
which the hair rises partly pompadour. His 
face is powerfully expressive and earnest. 
His flashing eves and square jaw show 
determination and high ideals. That 
face, when aroused to action, becomes 
indescribable, and when once seen can 
never be forgotten. The leonine head, 
the body bent slightly forward or held 
rigidly erect, the hand clenched, the 
delivery rapid and impassioned, the 
resonant, clarion voice, and the intense 
and sincere earnestness, claim more than 
unrivaled interest. They stir the emo- 
tions and form the judgments which 
control caucus, convention and election. 


THE LOGICAL LEADER IN THE COMING 
CONTEST. 


Robert Marion La Follette is an 
American of incorruptible integrity. He 
is American in character, in ideals, in 
energy, in democracy and in courage. 
He cherishes the priceless heritage of our 
national life. His constructive ability 
has been demonstrated after a long 
contest. He is the ideal American Sen- 
ator, intellectual, aggressive for the rights 
of the people and with the highest con- 
ceptions of duty in public life. He has 
passed by regular steps towards the 
highest position: he graduated from the 
university and from the law department, 
was district attorney four years, member 
of Congress six years, had a wide legal 
practice for the next ten years, was 
Governor five years and is now in the 
United States Senate. 
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More than a third of a century ago, 
Garfield foretold in a college address 
the coming contest between the people 
and the railway corporations. He then 
said: *It is painfully evident from the 
experience of the last few years, that the 
efforts of the states to regulate their 
railroads have amounted to but little 
more than feeble annoyance. In many 
cases the corporations have treated such 
efforts as impertinent intermeddling, and 
have brushed away legislative restrictions 
as easily as Gulliver broke the cords with 
which the Liliputians attempted to bind 
him. In these contests the corporations 
have become conscious of their strength, 
and have entered upon the work of con- 
trolling the states. Already they have 
captured several of the oldest and 
strongest of them; and these discrowned 
sovereigns now follow in chains the tri- 
umphal chariot of their conquerors. 
And this does not imply that merely the 
officers and representatives of states have 
been subjected to the railways, but that 
the corporations have grasped the sources 
and fountains of power and control the 
choice of both officers and representa- 
tives.” 

Since the delivery of that scholarly, 
dispassionate, non-partisan address at 
the Western Reserve College, the power 
of the railway corporations has been 
vastly extended. The consolidation of 
separate companies has rapidly gone on. 
A trained body of able railway attorneys 
and lobbyists has been organized. Their 
control of state legislatures and of Con- 
gress has effectually prevented the just 
regulation of these highways of commerce. 
Besides this control of representative 
government, two new forces against the 
rights and interests of the people have 
been built up in the last quarter of a 
century: Local public-service corpora- 
tions of great wealth and political power 
have captured the government of cities 
and the resulting corruption and bribery 
in city councils have become notorious. 
Around the gigantic railway system, 
over which are whirled the myriad pro- 
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ducts of industry, have grown up the 
industrial trusts such as the coal trust, 
the oil trust, the sugar trust, the beef 
trust and others. These three forces,— 
the railroads, the city utility companies 
and the industrial trusts, interdependent, 
related, have not merely entered the field 
of politics, they hold the field. Real 
representative government is in danger. 
But there is abundant evidence showing 
that a new spirit is abroad in the land. 
One state has had a prolonged comtest 
with the public-service corporations, and, 
under rare leadership, has been victor- 
ious. In five other states at least, a 
like strugle is in progress. The President 
of the United States has begun a national 
movement on the same issue. It would 
seem that this cause would appeal to all 
good citizens without regard to party. 
Just as we look back now and wonder 
how men during the Revolutionary War 
could have opposed independence; just 
as we look back and wonder how men 
during the stirring days of the Civil War 
could have been in favor of human 
slavery; so will those in the future look 
back to our times and wonder how men, 
otherwise good citizens, could oppose 
this inspiring struggle for good govern- 
ment. It seems as though every soldier 
of the Civil War ought to be in favor of 
this new contest for liberty. It seems as 
though all the voices of freedom in the 
past are speaking in this struggle. If 
Abraham Lincoln were living, he would 
be on the side of good government and 
justice and the common people. When 


Burke recalled the dauntless courage of 
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the beautiful queen of France, he said: 
“I thought ten thousand swords must 
have leaped from their scabbards to 
avenge even a look that threatened her 
with insult.” When we recall what 
this contest has been and what it will 
mean in the months to come, it seems as 
though the best citizens must leap for- 
ward to carry it onward and upward. It 
must go on and on, “stili high advanced,” 
and realize the best hopes of the noblest 
citizens. 

Who has been the effective leader in 
this vast and growing movement for 
representative government? Who has 
made that movement first successful in 
a great commonwealth? Who has given 
a real meaning to the term “constructive 
legislation’’?? Who is to-day in the 
United States Senate the representative 
of a rising party in every state in the 
Union? This party is the new Repub- 
lican party, redeemed and regenerated 
by patriotism and high ideals. Who is 
the logical leader in this widespread 
and earnest contest for governemnt of, 
by and for the people? Whom will 
Wisconsin gladly present to the next 
National Convention as the standard 
bearer of the Republican party, once 
more endeared to the people by such a 
nomination in accordance with a half- 
century of great achievements ? Who will 
restore that party to the same spirit of 
liberty as in the days of Lincoln ?— 
Senator Robert M. La Follette. 


WiuuiaMm KiIrt.e. 
Madison, Wis. 

















THE ANOMALY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


By Hon. Tuomas Speep Mossy, 
Pardon Attorney to the Governor of Missouri. 


S PRACTISED in the United 

States to-day capital punishment is 
illogical and inconsistent, both in the 
manner of its administration and in the 
reasoning by which it is ostensibly sup- 
ported. These infirmities are especially 
apparent in the following, among other 
important particulars : 

1. We are accustomed to justify the 
death penalty as a deterrent example, 
but we take pains to render the example 
as inconspicuous as possible by dispatch- 
ing the victim with the utmost privacy. 
Public executions are generally abolished, 
and are now conducted in the obscurity 
of a jail-yard with out a very limited 
number of spectators present. In our 
day few indeed are the persons who are 
permitted to behold the gallows, even in 
its repose. It is safe to say that the ma- 
jority of men do not know what it looks 
like, excepting from hearsay. Not one 
in ten thousand has seen one. 

If the gallows is to serve as a warning 
against the commission of crime, it 
should be placed as conspicuously as 
possible. Men and women should be 
allowed to inspect it, and to point it out 
to their children as a thing of terror. It 
should be a visible manifestation of the 
majesty of the law, a standing monition 
of the wage of sin. When culprits are 
put to death thereon, men women and 
children—especially the children—should 
be present, in order that they may imbibe 
the full measure of terror which the ex- 
ample should inspire in the hearts of the 


people; to the end that, having witnessed , 


the example, they may be impelled by 
its inspiring force to walk in the ways of 
righteousness and peace. Yea, more; 
the victim himself, after his taking off, 
should be made to subserve the same 
benign purposes, as was formerly the 


case, when the criminal’s dissevered 
head was set upon the gates of the prison 
and his limbs distributed among the 
principal cities of the kingdom. In 
such manner was the treason of the Duke 
of Monmouth punished; but, unfortu- 
nately, the example even then was not 
sufficiently potent to prevent the over- 
throw of King James but a few years 
later in the Revolution of 1688. In the 
executions of that elder day it was also 
an incident of inspiring solemnity to 
stick the head of the victim on the end of 
a pike-staff, as a gruesome reminder of 
the portentous truth that the way of the 
transgressor is hard. 

By such means the example may be 
seen and felt, and made so plain that he 
who runneth may read. If capital pun- 
ishment be of any value as a public 
example the public should be made fully 
cognizant of that example. A_ head 
that is set on a pike-staff, like a city that 
is set on a hill, cannot be hid. It is 
futile to undertake to set an example 
that none can see. An inconspicuous 
warning is an ineffective warning. 


Why then, was publicity done away 


with? Why does the hangman shun 
the light? For this reason only, and 
none other: Men concluded that such 


scenes tended to engender sentiments 
more barbarous than those which they 
were designed to suppress; i. ¢., that 
public executions were brutalizing. 
Private executions are said to be less 
brutalizing; the spiritual welfare of 
Jack Ketch, to be sure, being placed out 
of the reckoning. It is finally agreed, 
then, that these public killings are in 
themselves debasing and immoral, and 
instead of setting a good example they 
set a bad one. And the private execu- 
tion? Does it set any example at all? 
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If so, what kind of an example? And, 
in so far as it affects the public mind at 
all, is not the effect in kind, if not in 
degree, precisely that which attends the 
public execution? It can operate as a 
warning only to the extent that it is 
known and its terrors realized. The 
logic that condemns public executions 
because of their bestializing influence 
cannot justify the private execution as 
an influence for good, because it involves 
a concession that in so far as that influence 
extends it is harmful in character. There- 
fore the private execution, in so far as it 
exerts an influence, exerts a bad one; 
otherwise, by: the very logic of its advo- 
cates, it should not exist. 

2. Wherever recourse is had to the 
death penalty, that penalty is applied 
simply because it is thought that life im- 
prisonment is not sufficiently severe. Is 
the death penalty sufficiently severe? If 
the element of severity be accounted the 
salient principle of criminal punishments, 
how can we regard any punishment as 
sufficiently severe which falls short of 
preventing crime, and why shall we not 
increase the penalties to the very limit 
of severity until crime shall cease or be 
reduced to its minimum ? 
fail to do that, we give evidence of insin- 
cerity; we show that we do not believe 
that which we both preach and practice 


When we 
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If death in any manner is impressive 


_ because of the severity of the punishment, 


why is not torture still more impressive ? 
In the time of Henry VIII. those who 


“committed murder by poisoning were 


boiled to death, like lobsters. Now it is 
Jplain that no sane person wants to be 
boiled alive. Therefore, is it not reason- 
able to believe that men would refrain 
from murder if they knew that boiling 
would be the penalty? Or, they could 
be fricasseed—or sent to the packing 
houses, for soap grease. Ravaillac, the 
man who murdered Henry IV., had his 
flesh torn off with hot pincers. Vivi- 
section, too, might be practiced upon 
them, in the interest of science. As early 
as the fourth century B. C., Herophilus 
of Alexandria dissected living criminals 
who were supplied by the state for that 
philanthropic purpose. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that any Southern negro 
would commit rape if he thought he 
Vwould be turned over, alive, to the “stu- 
dent doctors”’ and the dissecting table? 
Perish the thought! 

One thing is certain, and that is this: 
| If severe punishments prevent crime, 
then we are woefully lacking in severity. 
Hanging is too mild a _ punishment. 
The advocates of the scaffold and the 
electric chair are mere maudlin senti- 
mentalists. If they are right in their 


in our administration of the death theory of criminal punishments, they err 


penalty. Nothing is more clear than 
that the gallows ‘and the electric chair 
do not prevent murder. 

According to the recently published 
statements of Prof. A. D. White, homi- 
cidal crime is on the increase in the 
United States. If severity is to be the 
principal deterrent, then nothing can be 
plainer than that we are not sufficiently 
severe in our punishment of murderers. 
The example we make of them is not 
sufficiently horrible to impress upon the 
public mind the extremely hazardous 
nature of homicide as a trade or pastime. 
Indeed, we often hear it said of this or 
that criminal. that “hanging is too good 
for him.” 


in not going far enough; if wrong, they 
have erred in going too far. In either 
event, the argument for severity, carried 
to its logical conclusion, is an argument 
against the death penalty as now ad- 
_ministered. 

3. Under its own definition of murder 
society makes itself as guilty of that 
crime every time a legal execution occurs, 
as is any culprit who dies upon the 
scaffold. After a crime has been com- 


mitted, no private individual has the 
right, either morally or legally, to deliber- 
ately kill the criminal, it matters not how 
wicked or depraved that criminal may 
be. Any person who did so would be 
adjudged guilty of murder. 


But that 
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which the individual would scorn to do 
directly, he does indirectly, and that 
which no private member of society is 
allowed to do individually is done by 
society in the aggregate. . 

The common law definition of murder, 
as given by Mr. Wharton, one of the 
greatest authorities on criminal law, is as 
follows: “Murder is where a_ person 
of sound memory and discretion un- 
lawfully kills any reasonable crea- 
ture in being, and in the peace of 
the commonwealth, with malice pre- 
pense or aforethought, either ex- 
press or implied.” As is well known, 
malice may be implied from the delib- 
erate use of a deadly weapon, and an 
instrument certain to produce death is a 
deadly weapon; e¢. g., the gallows or 
the electric chair. The gist of the crime 
in all cases is the deliberate intent to kill. 

To make one a principal in a murder 
it is not necessary that he should inflict 
the mortal wound. One need not spring 
the death-trap in order to share the re- 
sponsibility for a legal execution. In 
every case society stands by, aiding and 
abetting the killing. Nor is it necessary, 
according to the accepted authorities, 
that the homicide, in order to constitute 
murder, should be the effect of the 
“direct’’ violence of the person charged 
with murder. If he set in motion the 
dangerous agency which results in the 
death of his victim, it may be murder. 
If a person intentionally do any act 
towards another, who is helpless, which 
must, necessarily lead to the death of 
that other, it may be murder. It matters 
not how depraved the victim may be, 
to deliberately kill him or cause or aid 
another to do so, is murder. Society 
says so, and the law decrees it. Even to 
kill an alien enemy in time“of war is 
murder, unless the killing occur in the 
exercise of actual warfare. 

The general rule under the common 
law and the statutes of the majority of 
the American states is that justifiabJe or 
excusable homicide can exist only /when 
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the proper officer executes a criminal in 
strict conformity with his sentence, where 
an officer in the legal exercise of a par- 
ticular duty kills a person who resists or 
prevents him from exercising it, or where 
the homicide is committed in preventing 
a forcible and atrocious crime; as, for 
instance, in self-defense, or where the 
deceased was in the act of committing 
robbery or murder. 

The law, as will be seen, exempts the 
hangman; for to be a murder the killing 
must be done “unlawfully,” and what- 
ever else may be said of the hangman it 
cannot be said of him that he hangs 
persons in violation of the laws as they 
exist and are declared and construed by 
the courts. The hangman is merely an 
agent—your agent and mine. He acts 
deliberately and with intent to kill. He 
coolly plans the death of his victim and 
deliberately carries his plans into execu- 
tion. But his act is authorized by law. 
For this reason, and for this reason only, 
it is not murder. If any other human 
being, not clothed with his official au- 
thority, killed the same person in the 
same manner, it would be murder. 4 

Society has in the aggregate authorized 
a particular officer to do a particular act 
which any member of society would be 
hanged for doing. The hangman, how- 
ever, does not make the law. He can 
only obey, or else resign and permit its 
mandates to be carried out by another. 
But society does make the law. 

To the hangman, killing is but obedi- 
ence to the law. But what law does 
society obey when it decrees the death 
penalty and sets in motion the dangerous 
and deadly agency that destroys a human 
life? There is no law by which the 
people of any state are required to 
authorize capital punishment. They are 
not forced to do so. They do not act 
under duress, or any species of com- 
pulsion. It is upon their part.a volun- 
tary act, deliberately performed, decreeing 
death to those whom they never saw. 
Through the hangman, therefore, society 
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commits a murder every time the death 
penalty is executed. As to society, in 
such cases (though not as to the hangman) 
every element of murder exists as defined 
in the indictment against the victim. 
Strike the word “unlawful” from the 
common law definition of murder, and 
you make the hangman as much a mur- 
derer as the man he hangs. That word 
defends and acquits the hangman. But 
to what law does society turn for its 
defense? Confronted with these wilful 
and deliberate homicides done through 
its decree, how can it escape the charge 
of murder by the very definition it gives 
of that crime? 

In vain do we search the category of 
justifiable and excusable homicides for a 
vindication of the State. You do not 
execute the condemned man while he is 
resisting an officer, or while he is attempt- 
ing to commit some forcible or atrocious 
crime; you do not execute a criminal in 
a heat of passion, by accident or in self- 
defense. 

What, then, has society to say? Sim- 
ply this: “It is necessary.”” The major 
portion of society thinks it necessary that 
such an one should die. Therein lies 
the right to kill; therein lies all the 
defense that can be interposed to the 
indictment against society for the crime 
of murder every time it commits a cold- 
blooded, intentional, deliberate homicide. 
The victim may think otherwise. A 
very considerable minority of the members 
of society unquestionably do think other- 
wise. We come, then, to this proposi- 
tion: The right of any man to live de- 
pends solely upon the popular vote. 
Society having decreed by a majority 
vote that certain persons shall die, they 
are executed. Is that a defense to the 
charge of murder? It may be argued 


for society that the man who commits a 
capital crime knows in advance what the 
penalty will be, and that having notice 
of the consequences he acts upon his own 
responsibility and at his own peril, when 
he incurs the death penalty. This sug- 
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gests the story of the Texas cow-boy who 
stole a horse He was lynched, and the 
coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of 
suicide. But the service of notice of any 
intention to kill cannot mitigate the crime; 
it simply emphasizes the murderous intent, 
and aggravates the element of premedita- 
tion, which is the chief constitutive ele- 
ment of the crime of murder. 

Having by popular vote determined 
that in certain cases human beings should 
be put to death, society has taken unto 
itself to say when a man shall live and 
when he shall die; it is the sole judge of 
the expediency and of the necessity. 
If it have this right, human existence, 
then, must depend upon the will of so- 
ciety. If it have the right to say whether 
or not a man shall die it has, by the same 
process of reasoning, the same right to 
say whether he shall be born; and the 
right which builds the gallows implies 
the right to commit abortion—or infanti- 
cide, as did the Ephori under the consti- 
tution of Lycurgus. 

It is a distortion of terms and a trifling 
with words to call this power a right. It 
is neither more nor less than the exercise 
of jaborn and inherent power, regardless 
of abstract considerations of fight or 
wrong; and it is the same power which 
the individual murderer exerts when he 
slays his victim. 

However benevolent the general pur- 
pose of legal executions, as to the helpless 
victim himself, their purpose is annihila- 
tion, predetermined and premeditated, 
and the motive is one of murderous 
malignity. Whether society should con- 
tinue to commit these deliberate murders 
may be an open question; but that so- 
ciety does commit murder in the in- 
stances mentioned does not admit of 
doubt. ! 

From the foregoing considerations it 
appears that our death penalty is an 
anomaly in logic and in law; that it is 
conceived in ignorance, maintained by 
falsehood and consuynmated in murder; 
that it is inconsistent with itself, with 
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right reason and sound morality, and 
repudiated by the very logic that seeks 
to sustain it; that in its administration 
we do privately that which we would not 
do openly, we do in part that which we 
would not do entirely, we do collectively 
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that which we would not do individually 
and we convict ourselves of the very 
crime we condemn in others. 


Tuomas SreeeD Mossy. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


VICTOR HUGO: CRITIC, PROPHET AND 
PHILOSOPHER. 


By B. O. FLower. 


I. A LIGHT-BEARER OF CIVILIZATION. 


F THE sons of the nineteenth. cen- 
tury, Victor Hugo, it seems to us, 

was preéminent as a transmitter of the 
light. He stood for peace and fraternity, 
for even-handed justice at home and 
international concord abroad. He bat- 
tled for freedom of thought and intel- 
lectual hospitality. His mind swept the 
horizon of civilization from its dawn, 
and fraternized with the luminous spirits 
of all ages. He was a chief among the 
apostles of free institutions and popular 
government, who believed in making 
justice, freedom and fraternity the divine 
trinity which since the dawn of the epoch 
of the people has been the ever-present, 
haunting, luminous ideal of all friends of 
free institutions, the throbbing, life-giving 
heart of democracy. This was a master 
thought in the brain of the-.great exile, to 
which he is ever recurring in many ways. 
Because of his breadth of vision, because 
of his intellectual hospitality, because of 
his affinity for the greatest and best of 
all ages, and above all else, because of 
his love for the people, his broad and 
deathless humanism, his passion for 
justice, his fidelity to democracy,—a 
fidelity that chose exile rather than be 


false to the cause of the people—Victor™ 


Hugo is one of the greatest intellectual 
powers of tle age, and his writings are one 


of the mightiest springs of democratic 
inspiration. 

In all his writings, whether novels, 
poetry or criticism, Hugo is a teacher 
and philosopher; but in two of his works 
we see him to the best advantage as the 
prophet of democracy, the apostle of 
social justice and the philosopher con- 
cerned in the deeper meanings pertaining 
to man in his relation to God and the 
universe. The volume entitled William 
Shakespeare* is an exhaustive criticism 
of genius, literature, art and life, and this 
work has recently beer complemented 
by Victor Hugo’s Intellectual Autobi- 
ography,t a posthumous work that at 
the poet’s wish was not published for a 


generation after it was written. 


Il, THE HIGH FUNCTION OF THE POET AND 
THE TRUE MISSION OF ART. 


He who elected to be true io the cause 
of democracy, of justice and of the 
people and become an exile for almost a 
score of years, at a ‘time when he was 


preéminent in literature, in statescraft 

*W illiam oe By Victor H Trans- 
lated by Melville B. Anderson. Cloth hy 425. 
Price, $2.00. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Com- 


pany. 
tViclor | Hugo's Indllectual Avo 
Translated, wi “tthe Lak Phee 


Victor Hugo's Genius, y Lorenzo O'Rourke. 
Cloth. — Price, $1.20 net. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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and in the esteem and love of his people, 
had the right to admonish others as to 
their duty to the people and their sacred 
obligations to free institutions. The poet 
who placed the cause of justice and the 
people above all thought of self had a 
right to insist that all poets should be 
loyal to the supreme obligation that 
devolves on the master thinkers, the 
poets and the artists at this critical stage 
of our civilization,—a duty which he 
graphically outlines in his great work on 
William Shakespeare: 


Victor Hugo: 


“Sacrifice to ‘the mob,’ O poet! 
Sacrifice to that unfortunate, disinherited, 
vanquished, vagabond, shoeless, fam- 
ished, repudiated, despairing mob; sac- 
rifice to it, if it must be and when it must 
be, thy repose, thy fortune, thy joy, thy 
country, thy liberty, thy life. The mob 
is the human race in misery. The mob 
is the mournful beginning of the people. 
The mob is the great victim of darkness. 
Sacrifice to it! Sacrifice thyself! ... 
Sacrifice to it thy gold, and thy blood 
which is more than thy gold, and thy 
thought which is more than thy blood, 
and thy love which is more than thy 
thought; sacrifice to it everything except 
justice. Receive its complaint; listen 
to it touching its faults and touching the 
faults of others; hear its confession and 
its accusation. Give it thy ear, thy 
hand, thy arm, thy heart. Do every- 
thing for it, excepting evil. . . . Correct 
it, warn it, instruct it, guide it, train it. 
Put it to the school of honesty. Make it 
spell truth, show it the alphabet of 
reason, teach it to read virtue, probity, 
generosity, mercy. Hold thy book wide 
open. Be there, attentive, vigilant, kind, 
faithful, humble. Light up the brain, 
inflame the mind, extinguish selfishness; 
and thyself give the example. . . . To 
learn is the first step; to live is but the 
second. Be at their command: dost 
thou hear? Be ever there in the form 
of light! For it is beautiful on this 
somber earth, during this dark life’s 
brief passage to something beyond,— 
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it is beautiful that Force should have 
Right for a master, that Progress should 
have Courage as a leader, that Intelli- 
gence should have Honor as a sovereign, 
that Conscience should have Duty as a 
despot, that Civilization should have 
Liberty as a queen, and that the servant 
of Ignorance should be the Light.” 


Literature, poetry, art,—all, Hugo felt, 
must unite to transform the mob into a 
rational multitude; to enlighten, elevate, 
ennoble and render happy and prosperous 
all the people through justice and the 
light of education. 

“Literature,” he exclaims, “secretes 
civilization, poetry secretes the ideal. 
That is why literature is one of the wants 
of societies; that is why poetry is a 
hunger of the soul. ~ 

“That is why poets are the first in- 
structors of the people. 


“To work for the people,—this is the 
great and urgent need. 

“It is important, at the present time, 
to bear in mind that the human soul has 
still greater need of the ideal than of the 
real. 

“It is by the real that we exist; it is by 
the ideal that we live. Would you realize 
the difference? Animals exist, man lives. 


“To live is to have justice, truth, 
reason, devotion, probity, sincerity, com- 
mon-sense, right, and duty welded to the 
heart. . . . Life is conscience.” 

At a time when the dilettante and ease- 
loving poets and artists were courting 
the favor of throne, aristocracy and 
wealth by prating about art for art’s 
sake, and sneering at those who con- 
tended that the supreme mission of art 
was to further justice and the happiness 
of the people, Victor Hugo became the 
august voice of civilization, the prophet 
of progress, denouncing the prophets of 
Baal, and insisting that the true mission 
of art was utility—the forwarding of the 
interests of all the units that go to make 
up the social organism. 
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“Art for art’s sake,” he exclaims, 
“may be very fine, but art for progress 
is finer still. To dream of castles in 
Spain is well; to dream of Utopia is 
better. Ah! you must think? Then 
think of making man better. 

“At the point now reached by the 
social question, all action should be in 
common. Isolated forces frustrate one 
another; the ideal and the real are 
solidary. Art should aid science. These 
two wheels of progress should turn to- 
gether. 

“Some pure lovers of art, moved by a 
solicitude which is not without its dignity 
and its nobility, discard the formula, 
‘Art for Progress,’ the Beautiful Useful, 
fearing lest the useful should deform the 
beautiful. They tremble to see the 
drudge’s hand attached to the muse’s 
arm. According to them, the ideal 
may become perverted by too much 
contact with reality. They are solici- 
tous for the sublime if it descends as far 
as to humanity. Ah! they are in error. 

“The useful, far from circumscribing 
the sublime, enlarges it. 


“But people protest: To undertake 
the cure of social evils, to amend the 
codes, to impeach law in the court of 
rights, to utter those hideous words, 
‘penitentiary,’ ‘convict-keeper,’ ‘galley- 
slave,’ ‘girl of the town,’ to inspect the 
police registers, to contract the business 
of dispensaries, to study the questions 
of wages and want of work, to taste the 
black bread of the poor, to seek labor for 
the working-woman, to confront fash- 
ionable idleness with ragged sloth, to 
throw down the partition of ignorance, 
to open schools, to teach little children 
how to read; to attack shame, infamy, 
error, vice, crime, want of conscience; 
to preach the multiplication of spelling- 
books, to proclaim the equality of the 
sun, to improve the food of intellects and 
of hearts, to give meat and drink, to 
demand solutions for problems and shoes 
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for naked feet,—these things are not the 
business of the azure. Art is the azure. 

“Yes, art is the azure; but the azure 
is from above, whence falls the ray 
which swells the wheat, yellows the maize, 
rounds the apple, gilds the orange, 
sweetens the grape. Again I say, a 
further service is an added beauty. At 
all events, where is the diminution? To 
ripen the beet-root, to water the potato, 
to increase the yield of lucern, of clover, 
or of hay; to be a fellow-workman with 
the plough-man, the vine-dresser, and 
the gardener,—this does not deprive the 
heavens of one star. Ah! immensity 
does not despise utility—and what does 
it lose by it? Does the vast vital fluid 
that we call magnetic or electric flash 
through the cloud-masses with less 
splendor because it consents to perform 
the office of pilot to a bark, and to keep 
constant to the north the little needle 
intrusted to it, the gigantic guide? 

“Yet people insist that to compose 
social poetry, human poetry, popular 
poetry; to grumble against the evil and 
laud the good, to be the spokesman of 
public wrath, to insult despots, to make 
knaves despair, to emancipate man be- 
fore he is of age, to push souls forward 
and darkness backward, to know that 
there are thieves and tyrants, to clean 
penal cells, to flush the sewer of public 
uncleanliness,—shall Polyhymnia bare 
her arm to these sordid tasks? Fie! 

“Why not? 

“Homer was the geographer and his- 
torian of his time, Moses the legislator of 
his, Juvenal the judge of his, Dante the 
theologian of his, Shakespeare the 
moralist of his, Voltaire the philosopher 
ff eee 


“You say: The muse is made to sing, 
to love, to believe, to pray. Yes and no. 
Let us understand each other. To sing 
to whom? The void? To love whom? 
One’s self? To believe what? The 
dogma? To pray to what? The idol? 
No; here is the truth: to sing the ideal, 
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to love humanity, to believe in progress, 
to pray toward the infinite.” 


Again, in the recently published In- 
tellectual Autobiography of Hugo, he says: 


“Art contains the idea of liberty, 
liberal arts; literature contains the idea 
of humanity, hwmaniores littere. Human 
and earthly amelioration is a resultant 
of art, unconscious at times, more often 
conscious. Manners are softened, hearts 
are drawn together, arms embrace, the 
strong succor one another, compassion 
is born, sympathy breaks forth, brother- 
hood is revealed: because we read, because 
we think, because we admire. Beauty 
enters our eyes, a ray, and issues forth, a 
tear. Tolove is at the summit of all.” 


Few writers of his age discerned more 
clearly the exact character or animating 
spirit of the feudalism of privilege or the 
influences that were secretly seeking to 
destroy the soul of democracy and foster 
class-rule and class-elevation under the 
mantle of popular rule, than did this 
great writer. 

“We are living,” he tells us, “in a 
time when orators are heard praising 
the magnanimity of white bears and the 
tender feelings of panthers.” He thus 
refers to the familiar cry of prosperity 
and the All’s well! which the masters 
and their parrots ever echo, and of the 
need of resisting the siren voice: 


“See how happy the serfs are! The 
streams are to flow with milk, prosperity, 
liberty for all; your princes groan, like 
you, over the past; they are excellent. 
Come, fear nothing, little ones! All 
very good; but candidly, we are of those 
who put no faith in the lachrymal gland 
of crocodiles. 

“The reigning public monstrosities 
impose stern obligations on the conscience 
of the thinker, the philosopher, or the 
poet. Incorruptibility must resist cor- 
ruption. It is more than ever requisite 
to show men the ideal,—the mirror re- 
flecting the face of God.” 
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With equally clear vision he beheld the 
peril of any form of government that 
should be rigid or military in character; 
any government that did not so safe- 
guard democracy as to make it always 
and under all conceivable conditions 
responsive to the voice and the wish of 
the people. Fifty years ago he discerned 
this vital truth in relation to free govern- 
ment, which is only now being clearly 
apprehended by the friends of genuine 
democracy,—that any centralization of 
power or enlargement of autocratic sway 
in government, whereby a reactionary 
autocracy, a feudalism of privilege, or 
even a government that aimed to be 
popular, as did scientific Socialism, un- 
less safeguarded at every point by meas- 
ures, such, for example, as the Initiative, 
Referendum and Right of Recall, would 
necessarily sooner or later degenerate 
into the mastership of an autocracy of 
privileged interests or a political bureauc- 
racy. He saw what we to-day are be- 
coming more and more keenly aware of, 
—that government may advance under 
the mantle of democracy or of socialism 
and nevertheless become an oppressor, 
a merciless engine, a juggernaut for the 
many, unless the fundamental ideals of 
democracy were safeguarded at all times 
and idealism rather than materialistic 
concepts or egoism, be made the domi- 
nating spirit of government. Hence on 
one occasion he writes: 


“Certain Social theories, very distinct 
from Socialism as we understand it and 
desire it, have gone astray. Let us 
discard all that resembles the convent, 
the barrack, the cell, and the straight 
line. . . . Let the nations of Europe 
beware of a despotism made anew from 
materials which to some extent they have 
themselves supplied. - Such a_ thing, 
cemented with a special philosophy, 
might easily endure. We have just 
mentioned the theorists, some of them 
otherwise upright and sincere, who, 
through fear of dispersion of activities 
and energies, and of what they call 

















‘anarchy,’ have arrived at an almost 
Chinese acceptance of absolute social 
centralization. They turn their resigna- 
tion into a doctrine. Provided man eats 
and drinks al. is right. The happiness 
of the beast is the solution. But this is a 
happiness which others might call by a 
different name. 

“We dream for nations something 
besides a felicity made up solely of obe- 
dience. 


“Let these involuntary philosophers 
of a possible despotism reflect that ; to 
indoctrinate the masses against freedom, 
to allow appetite and fatalism to get a 
hold upon the minds of men, to saturate 
them with materialism and expose them 
to the results,—this would be to under- 
stand progress in the fashion of that 
worthy man who applauded a new gibbet 
and exclaimed, ‘Excellent! We have 
had till now on y an old wooden gallows; 
but times have changed for the better, 
and here we are with a good stone 
gibbet, which will do for our children 
and our grandchildren!’”’ 


Victor Hugo, though strongly opposed 
to a socialism that might degenerate into 
a despotic bureaucracy, was not afraid 
of the word Socialism, even though in his 
time the word was used by reactionaries 
to discredit all who claimed to favor 
Socialistic measures. He believed in 
making the happiness and well-being of 
all the people the supreme end of govern- 
ment, and thus we find him saying: 


“The transformation of the crowd 
into the people,—profound task! It is 
to this labor that the men called Socialists 
have devoted themselves during the last 
forty years. The author of this book, 
however insignificant he may be, is one 
of the oldest in this labor. ... If he 
claims his place among these philosophers, 
it is because it is a place of persecution. 
A certain hatred of Socialism, very blind, 
but very general, has raged for fifteen or 
sixteen years, and is still raging most 
bitterly among the influential classes. 


Victor Hugo:. Critic, Prophet and Philosopher. 
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Let it not be forgotten that true Socialism 
has for its end the elevation of the masses 
to the civic dignity, and that, therefore, 
its principal care is for moral and intel- 
lectual cultivation. 

“The first hunger is ignorance; So- 
cialism wishes, then, above all, to in- 
struct. That does not hinder Socialism 
from being calumniated, and Socialists 
from being denounced.” 


And in his recently published work, 
he gives the following as the true socialist 
formula : 


“To make the moral man better, the 
intellectual man greater, the material 
man happier. Goodness first, greatness 
next, happiness last.” 


Few thinkers fifty years ago appre- 
ciated so truly as did Victor Hugo the 
fact that democracy must be progressive, 
or die; that it must make the happiness, 
development and prosperity of all the 
people its chief mission, or its soul would 
take wings, leaving only a dead body, to 
be seized upon by class interests to further 
selfish ends. He knew that “equality of 
opportunity and of rights’’ must be made 
a reality instead of merely a theory or 
ideal, or democracy would fail to fulfil 
her pledge to humanity; and he knew 
that moral idealism and not the material- 
ism of the market must be the mainspring 
of government that should meet the re- 
quirements of advancing civilization. 

In his day, as with us, the hour de- 
manded a forward movement. Hugo 
was one of the pioneers to emphasize this 
“errand imperious.” “The hour has 
struck,” he cries on one occasion, “for 
hoisting the ‘ All for all.’ ”’ 

But he is ever alive to the fact that 
moral idealism must be the pillar of fire 
that guides the people, if they are to 
reach the Canaan of happiness based on 
justice and fraternity. Materialism 
presses downward; idealism exalts. 
“Excessive devotion to the material,” 
he points out, “is the evil of our epoch.” 
And again: 
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“Man at this day tends to fall into the 
stomach: man must be replaced in the 
heart, man must be replaced in the brain. 
The brain,—this is the bold sovereign 
that must be restored! The social ques- 
tion requires to-day, more than ever, to 
be examined on the side of human dig- 
nity. 


“There is something beyond satisfying 
one’s appetite. The goal of man is not 
the goal of the animal. 

“A moral lift is necessary.” 


Ill. THE REVOLUTION; OR, THE DAWN OF 
THE DEMOCRATIC EPOCH AND ITS 
MEANING FOR MAN. 


Victor Hugo was not of that number 
who incline to look longingly toward the 
past. Of late, even among American 
writers, there are not a few who seem to 
imagine that the lot of the serf was far 
less tragic than history shows it to have 
been. Hugo was never thus deceived. 
Almost startling in vividness is his pen- 
picture of the great and mournful mass of 
serfs during the night of feudalism, as 
given in his Intellectual Autobiography: 


“Alas, the Middle Ages are melan- 
choly. Poor feudal serf! let us not 
cheapen his dream. It is about all 
that he possesses. His field does not 
belong to him, his roof does not belong 
to him, his cow does not belong to him, 
his family does not belong to him, his 
breath does not belong to him, his soul 
does not belong to him. The seigneur 
owns his carcass, the priest owns his 
soul. Between them both the serf vege- 
tates: half in one hell, half in the other. 
. . » His master’s only contact with him 
is through the blow of a stick; his chil- 
dren are puny; his wife, hideous from 
misery, is hardly a female; he lives in 
destitution; . . . he is soaked with rain 
in winter and with sweat in summer; he 
makes white bread and eats black bread; 
he owes to the lord all that the lord may 
desire: respect, statute labor, tithes, his 
wife. If his wife is old or too horrible, 
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his daughter is taken. Every tree is a 
possible gibbet. He bears a heavier 
yoke around his neck than the ox; if he 
garners he is a marauder; if he hunts he 
is a poacher; if he breathes he is impu- 
dent; if he looks up he is insolent; if he 
speaks, cut down this rascal! He is hot, 
he is cold, he is hungry, he is afraid. 
His work is toil in the morning and ex- 
haustion in the evening. At nightfall 
he returns home, weary, sad, humble, 


and sleeps. What is his bed? A little 
straw. What is his pillow? A _ log. 
“A good round log,’ says Harrison. 


Behold him sleeping, this worm of the 
earth. He indeed deserves this visit to 
the infinite.” 


This description forms an admirable 
background for the poet’s discussion of 
the Revolution that ushered in democracy, 
Hugo regarded this great epoch, which 
was inaugurated at Lexington and which 
voiced its august demands in our Declara- 
tion of Independence, which from York- 
town crossed the sea, making France its 
great storm center, and from there re- 
crossed the Atlantic, pausing at Hayti en 
route for the Latin Republics, as the 
capital moment in history, for it ushered 
in the day of democracy. It declared 
that the age of mastership of the many 
by the few must give way to the age of 
man, or the mastership of the people. 
And though he keenly appreciated the 
fact that democracy had only partially 
fulfilled her mission, he saw, and rightly 
saw, that she had inaugurated the new 
order; she had repudiated the idea that 
the king was the State or that the aris- 
tocracy was the government, or, indeed, 
that any privileged class should be per- 
mitted to be the masters of the many; 
and in its place she had set up the standard 
of government of the people, by the people 
and for the people. She had raised a 
definite ideal for practical realization— 
justice, liberty and fraternity. She had 
given to man a working formula— 
equality of opportunities and of rights. 
She had given the people political eman- 
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cipation, and if she stopped short of 
the fulfillment of her trust by failing to 
provide for economic emancipation, her 
face was set toward that goal and upon 
her children devolved the duty of com- 
pleting the work she had so gloriously 


n. 

Like all Frenchmen, he placed the 
principal emphasis of the revolution that 
inaugurated democracy, on that portion of 
the struggle which found Paris as its 
storm center; and in this he was not 
altogether wrong, because the ideal and 
inspiration of the master spirits of our 
great revolution was largely imbibed 
from the great French philosophical 
thinkers who had laid broad and deep 
the foundations for the age of democracy, 
and it was on the historic soil of France 
where the old and the new grappled each 
other by the throat and fought the des- 
perate battle that made every throne in 
Western Europe tremble. In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs the great Frenchman 
treats the revolution in two ways: one a 
characterization, the other a figurative rep- 
resentation. Both are Hugoesque, both 
highly suggestive: 


“The Revolution is humanity’s change 
of life. Say what you will about it: 
whether good or evil, the fact dominates 
you. It is the grand crisis of universal 
virility. 

“The Revolution is the knife with 
which Civilization cuts its bonds. 


“Revolutions, formidable liquidations 
of history; elemental creations of laws, 
codes, facts, manners, progress, prodigies ; 
mighty movements of peoples and of 
ideas which mingle all men in the same 
jocund convulsion, which unleash electric 
freedom, which make the two worlds 
tremble with the same trembling, which 
launch at a single flash two thunder 
shocks, one in Europe, the other in 
America; which, in overthrowing the 
monarchy in France, lay low tyranny 
throughout the universe; which enlighten, 
ilumine, warm, burn, thunderstrike; 
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which cause to issue from gigantic 
demolition the radiant future of the 
human race; which cause the birth of 
dawn in the sepulcher, couple amazing 
extremes, agonize and wail, curse and 
sing, hate and adore, resolve all in 
heroism, in joy and in love, send the old 
lock of despotism with all its gnashing of 
teeth to die a quiet death in the humble 
work-cabinet of Mount Vernon, and 
finally make of the key of the Bastille the 
paper-weight of Washington. 

“So be it. The Revolution’s name is 
the Terror. Louis the Fifteenth’s name 
is the Horror. 


“Not a cloud, the heavens are pure, 
the sun shines, the land is bathed in 
light; they spread their sails, they sing, 
they, abandon themselves gaily to the 
current of the stream; the river, mag- 
nificent and exhaustless, widens more 
and more; it is as large as a sea, it is as 
calm as a lake; it bears along islands of 
flowers, it mirrors the heavens in which 
there is not a shadow. Whither are they 
going? They do not know; but all is 
beautiful, superb and charming. 

“ Afar off they hear before them in the 
depths of the unknown horizon a hoarse, 
deep sound. 

“Whither are they going? What mat- 
ters it! They are going whither goes the 
river. They know well that they shall 
land somewhere. They proceed. They 
are intoxicated with the songs of the 
birds, with the perfume of flowers that 
they see on all sides and that they pluck 
in passing, with the swift-flowing water, 
with the splendor of the heavens, with 
their own joy. The sounds on the 
horizon are drawing nearer; a few hours 
ago the breath of the wind stopped it; now 
it is heard steadily. 

“At certain moments the current 
languishes, when they resort to the oars 
to go more quickly. It is so delightful 
to travel swiftly. To pass like shadows 
before shadows—this appears to them the 
whole of life. They are so happy that 
they forget there is such a thing as night. 
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“The noise is approaching nearer 
every moment; it resembles the rolling 
of a chariot. They begin to ask one 
another: What is this noise ? 

“The river is full of turnings. Soon 
a corner of the heavens becomes clouded. 
Something that one would take for a 
wreath of smoke disengages itself from 
one part of the horizon and swells into a 
great cloud. This cloud which seems to 
rise from the earth is now at the right, 
now at the left. Has it changed its 
place, or is it the river which has a turn? 
They do not know, but they wonder. It 
is one more spectacle among so many 
spectacles. 

“The noise is now like thunder. It 
changes place with the cloud they are 
looking at. Where the cloud is, there is 
the noise. 

“They proceed onward, they sing, 
they laugh; they are greatly expectant, 
but in this expectation there is nothing 
but hope. Among them are scholars, 
thinkers, men rich with all sorts of riches, 
philosophers, sages. 

“Suddenly, heavens! the river gives a 
turn; the cloud is before them; the 
noise is before them; it is no longer the 
cloud, it is the whirlpool of twenty water- 
spouts tangled and twisted by the hurri- 
cane, it is the smoke of a volcano with a 
crater two leagues wide. The noise is 
frightful. ‘Thunder resembled that noise 
as the barking of a dog resembles the 
roar of a lion. The current is swift and 
furious, the surface of the river curves 
like an arc, inward toward the earth. 
What is it that lies a few paces before 
them? A gulf. 

“A gulf! they row backward, they 
would remount the stream. It is too 
late. That current is not to be re- 
mounted. Soon they perceive that the 
river is actually alive; that they have 
deceived themselves; that what they 
took for a river was a people; that what 
they took for waves were men; they 
believed they were sailing over inert 
water that hardly foamed beneath the 
oar, and they were plowing through 
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souls, profound, obscure, violent, bruised, 
tumultuous souls, full of hate and fury. 
It is too late! it is too late! The precipice 
is before them. ‘These waves, this river; 
these men, these souls, this people, up- 
rooted trees, centuried granite, rocks 
torn from the banks, gilt ships, flag- 
decked sloops, flower islands, all hurries 
on, wavers, strikes and intermingles,— 
all founders.’* 





One of the most difficult lessons that 
humanity has to learn is that he who 
would be great must be servant. Men 
who are favored by the accident of birth, 
the accident of wealth or the accident of 
office, are prone to imagine that they have 
a right divine to mastership. They soon 
come to think that they are of finer clay 
than their less fortunate brothers. They 
seem to imagine that the privileged few 
are the State, the society, the social or- 
ganism, or the real world. The mighty 
moving mass of life on whose bodies they 
are borne forward or on whose backs 
they rest, are forgotten. Hugo’s imagery + 
in the above carries with it a startling 
warning to the privileged ones over- 
mastered by egoism and selfish desires. 





OS Oe EE EE ee et ewe ~ 


IV. THE PHILOSOPHER CONFRONTING 
SUPREME PROBLEMS. 


Victor Hugo was far more than a 
prophet of democracy and an apostle of 
social progress. His passion for justice, 
the outgoing of his heart toward all the 
people, and especially to the oppressed, 
the needy and the unfortunate, and his 
deathless zeal for full-orbed democracy 
were magnificently complemented by his 
profound contemplation and musings 
touching the deepest things of life,— 
the problem of Creation, of Deity, and 
the meaning of man. For years he 
wandered on the shores of Jersey and 
Guernsey, on sea-girt isles, companioned 
by the ocean and the stars. Before him 
lay immensity, above him infinity. He 
heard the deep voicing her every mood. 
He peered into ihe limitless ether as did 
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Job thousands of years before in far-off 
Arabia and as did the profound philoso- 
phers of India, of Persia and of Greece, 
ere Christianity was born. The ques- 
tions uttered by the poet of Arabia in the 
night-time of his affliction and which 
must ever stimulate thought along many 
lines of meditation, leading the reason 
out on to the fartherest verge of the 
promontory of contemplation, have en- 
grossed the deepest thought of many of 
the most profound philosophers and 
master men of genius, from the dawn of 
civilization to the present hour. 

Naturally enough, Victor Hugo came 
under the spell of these problems. In 
his Intellectual Autobiography by far the 
most absorbing chapters are devoted to 
the great problems of Creation, of God, 
and the nature and destiny of the soul. 
Things of the Infinite, life and death, 
Deity, the mission of conscience, the 
to-morrow of life, are some of the master 
themes that engross his thought. 

In the first place, he takes us out under 
the blue-domed canopy and on the wings 
of the imagination, guided by the accu- 
mulated knowledge of the astronomical 
world, he moves from planet to planet, 
through our solar system. Next he 
visits the stars that shine in the various 
constellations. Suns and systems, worlds 
beyond number, lie before us in the 
mighty universe. The imagination stag- 
gers before the immensity of creation as 
unrolled on the map of the ether. But 
this is not all. Beyond the universe of 
suns and planets lie the nebule. Infinity 
stretches on every hand. Marvels crowd 
upon marvels; systems of worlds im- 
pinge on systems of worlds; and every- 
where are revealed law, order, purpose, 
rhythm, beauty, power, and precision. 

Turning from this marvelous panorama 
of the universe as rendered visible to the 
eye through the telescope and illuminated 
by the researches of the scholarship of 
the earth, Hugo asks this question, before 
taking up the problem of life and death: 


“What! I, a worm of the earth am 
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possessed of an intelligence, and this 
immensity is without one!”’ 


Vv. VICTOR HUGO ON LIFE AND DEATH. 


No writer ever employed antitheses or 
startling contrasts more effectively than 
did this great Frenchman. He frequently 
also had a way of preparing the mind for 
the thought he wished to impress, by 
emphasizing some truth not immediately 
connected with the subject discussed, 
and yet which was so interwoven with it 
that that which was introductory exerted 
a certain positive influence on the mind 
in convincing it of the soundness of the 
later deductions. An example of this 
nature is seen when from a brilliant 
panoramic view of the universe, while the 
mind is completely under the spell he has 
created by his vivid characterizations, he 
turns to consider man’s place in this 
universe,—the meaning of man, of life 
considered in relation to the crisis we call 
death. Man is infinitesimal in com- 


.parison with the universe, yet he is the 


supreme manifestation of life on our 


globe. 


“ What is death for man ? 

“Is it merely the end of something? 
Is it the end of all ? 

“Two problems which the thinker is 
constantly proposing to himself, since 
upon their solution depend the problems 
of morality. 

“If death be the end of all, it would be 
necessary to draw this conclusion: Light 
exists in the material world, but not in 
the moral world. The sun, on rising 
each morning, tells us: I am a symbol; 
I am the symbol of another sun which 
one day shall enlighten your souls as 
to-day I enlighten your bodily eyes.— 
Well, the sun lies! We should have to 
accept as true that horrible thing before 
which antiquity recoiled: solem jalsum. 

“Man is a creature thoroughly dis- 
tinct from the brute, in that the brute is 
fatally and without exception an inno- 
cent being, while man is capable of both 
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good and evil. 


man is free. 

“What is it that makes him free? It 
is the soul. 

“Therefore the soul exists. 

“All these words: love, loyalty, mod- 
esty, devotion, faith, duty, conscience, 
probity, honor, virtue, are no longer 
words; they are actual things of the soul; 
they are the faculties which are conse- 
quent on its liberty. To the radiant 
faculties correspond the faculties of dark- 
ness: hate, vice, shame, turpitude, ego- 
tism, wickedness, falsehood, cruelty, 
crime. Between good and evil, man 
may choose; he is free. 

“Now whoever asserts freedom, as- 
serts responsibility. 

“Responsibility in this life? Evi- 
dently not. For nothing is more demon- 
strable than the possible and frequent 
prosperity of the wicked, and the un- 
merited misfortune of the good during 
their sojourn on earth. How many just 
men have had nothing but misery and 
anguish to endure up to their last day! 
How many criminals have lived tilt 
extreme age in the peaceful and serene 
enjoyment of the good things of this 
world, including the respect and con- 
sideration of all. 

“Is man, then, responsible after life ? 
Evidently so, since he is not during life. 

“In that case something of him sur- 
vives in order that he may bear this 
responsibility: the soul. 

“Free will in the soul implies its 
immortality. 

“Therefore death is not the end of all. 
It is but the end of one thing and the 
commencement of another. At death 
man ends, the soul begins. 


The brute is passive, 


“Tama soul. I know well that what I 
shall render up to the grave is not myself. 
That which is myself will go elsewhere. 

“Earth, thou art not my abyss! 


“The more I think, the more this 
truth reveals itself to me: man is nothing 
more than a captive. 
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“The prisoner painfully scales the 
walls of his dungeon, climbs from pro- 
jection to projection, places his foot 
wherever there is a stone wanting, and 
finally mounts to the air-hole. From 
there he gazes out and distinguishes afar 
off—the country, forests, meadows, hills, 
houses, cities, living beings, the paths he 
has formerly traveled and will doubtless 
travel again; he breathes the free air, he 
sees the light. 

“Tt is the same with man. 

“Astronomy, chemistry, geology, the 
calculation of time, the measurement of 
suns, all the discoveries, all that has 
escaped to the surface, all those things 
that we have surprised from eternity, 
the authentication of the infinite as some- 
thing existing outwardly, dazzling the 
intelligence with its prodigious radiance 
all those things whose meaning we did 
not possess, art, science, poetry, revery, 
calculus, algebra,—all these are but 
glimpses through the bars of a prison. 

“The prisoner does not doubt that, 
upon the day the gates are thrown open, 
he will recover the fields, the woods, the 
plains, the country where his true life is 
—liberty. He sees all this, he knows all 
this exists. : 

“How can man doubt that he shall 
find eternity upon his release? 


“Materialism is logically and fatally 
egoism. 


“Life is the power by which the body 
links the soul to earth; death is the power 
of the soul to lift the body beyond earth 
by means of elimination. In terrestrial 
life the soul loses that which is radiant; 
in extra-terrestrial life the body loses 
that which weighs it down. 

“Tf there were no other life God would 
not be honorable. 

“Death, desolation for the heart, is 
triumph for the soul. 

“Our life dreams the Utopia. 
death achieves the ideal. 

“Death is not unjust. It is a continu- 
ation. 


Our 
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“ Letus habituate ourselves to gaze with- 
out fear upon this mysterious prolongation 
of man into eternity. Let us try to 
pierce with our gaze as far as possible 
into the sepulcher. 

“Let us lean upon the brink of life 
and contemplate this august obscurity. 
We shall be better off there. Death is 
holy and wholesome. All that we can 
see of it is full of consolation. 

“My glance pierces the farthest pos- 
sible into this shadow, and I see, at a 
depth which would be frightful, were it 
not sublime, the immense dawn of 
eternal day.’™* 


Vv}. THE POET’S VIEWS ON GOD, RELIGION 
AND CONSCIENCE, 


Very interesting are the pages of the 
Intellectual Autobiography devoted to 
the mature conclusions of Hugo in regard 
to God, his criticisms of religions,—the 
moons which so imperfectly reflect the 
pure light of Divinity, his protest against 
the attempt to limit God and to limit the 
home of the soul; while we know nothing 
in modern writings finer than his char- 
acterization of the conscience. 

Space prevents our giving more than a 
few selections from the poet’s discussions 
on these subjects, but the extracts given 
will enable the reader to grasp the ideas 
which represent the final conclusions of 


the poet. In speaking of Deity, he says: 


“We may not say: God is honorable, 
God is virtuous, God is chaste, God is 
sincere. 

“But we may say: God is just, God 
is good, God is great, God is truth. 

“Why? 

“Because honesty, virtue, 
sincerity, belong to the relative. 

“And justice, goodness, greatness, 
truth belong to the absolute. 

“Why may one not say that God is 
virtuous ? 

“ Because He is perfect. 

“A being who can have no relative 
quality, and who has all the intrinsic 
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qualities, exists of necessity. God proves 
Himself by His attribute of the absolute. 

“Creation is moved by two kinds of 
motors, both invisible: souls and forces. 

“Forces are mathematical, souls are 
free. Forces, being algebraic, can not 
deviate; aberration is possible in souls. 
It has been provided for; freedom has a 
regulator, conscience. 

“Conscience is no other thing than a 
sort of mysterious geometry of the moral 
order. 

“As for the being whom we name God 
and whom we may also name The Center, 
He participates in two natures of which 
He is the point of intersection. 


“God secludes Himself; but the 
thinker listens at the door. 

“Whoever has the conception of duty, 
whoever has the sentiment of right, who- 
ever has the perception of justice and 
injustice, whoever has a disinterested 
aim, whoever is self-forgetful in life and 
allows another to pass on before him, 
whoever wishes for human kind, whoever 
has a heart that beats in unison with the 
heart of humanity, whoever feels himself 
brother to the poor, the small, the minor, 
the frail, the infirm, the suffering, the 
ignorant, the disinherited, the slave, the 
serf, the negro, the convict, the con- 
demned, whoever desires light for the 
blind and the idea for the oppressed, who- 
ever becomes wretched at the wretch- 
edness of others, whoever works hardest 
for others, weeps at their weeping and 
sobs over their wounds, whoever prefers 
the sacrifice of self to that of his neighbor, 
whoever has the vision of truth, whoever 
has felt the enchantment of the beautiful, 
whoever listens to a melody, whoever 
contemplates a flower, whiteness, candor, 
brightness, a woman, whoever admires a 
genius, whoever feels emotion at a star, 
whoever says within himself, ‘This is 
good, this is evil,’ whoever will not crush 
a fly uselessly, whoever loves and feels 
the infinite in his love, whoever recog- 
nizes that there is a crooked path and a 


straight line, whoever acts from con- 
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science, whoever has an ideal to which he 
consecrates himself,—such a one, who- 
ever he may be, whether he knows it or 
not, believes in God. 

“ Whoever utters the words, conscience, 
virtue, goodness, love, reason, light, 
justice, truth, perceives, whether he 
knows it or not, one of the mysterious 
profiles of that sublime face: God. 

“This thing is inconceivable: to be- 
hold the rays and deny the sun. The 
atheist is identical with the blind man.”* 


Hugo is very insistent on the infinite 
character of Deity being at all times 
recognized. He objects to the trini- 
tarian idea as limiting Deity. On this 
point he says: 


“The poet has triple sight: observation, 
imagination, intuition. Observation ap- 
plies more especially to humanity, imagi- 
nation to nature, intuition to the super- 
natural. 

“Through observation, the poet is 
philosopher and _ perhaps legislator; 
through imagination, he is magi and 
creator; through intuition, he is priest, 
perhaps seer. 

“As a revealer of facts, he becomes 
prophet; revealer of ideas, he is apostle. 
In the first case, Isaiah; in the second, 
St. Paul. 

“This triple power inherent in genius 
—that is to say, human intelligence 
sublimated—man, by the most natural 
of optical illusions, has transferred to 
God. Hence the immemorial and uni- 
versal triangle worshiped at Delphi, at 
Saropta, at Teglath-Phalazar. . . . But 
the founders of religion have erred, an- 
alogy is not always logic, genius may be 
trinity without God having to suffer from 
this limitation. Trinite? in what sense ? 
The infinite is not three. First, second, 
third, the illimitable knows nothing of 
this. The absolute is no more limited by 
number than by space. Intelligence, 
power, love, intuition, imagination, ob- 
servation: this is not God, it is man. 
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God is all that and more. God has an 
infinite quality of infinite faculties. It 
is strange that you should count God 
on your fingers. 

“Philosophically and scientifically, one 
may say that whoever believes in the 
Trinity does not believe in God.’* 


Again he observes: 


“With regard to this Being, the 
Eternal, the Uncreated, the Perfect, the 
Powerful, the Immanent, the Permanent, 
the Absolute—he is an old man with a 
white beard, he is a youth with a nimbus; 
he is a father, he is son, he is man, he is 
animal; an ox with some, a lamb with 
others, sometimes a dove, sometimes an 
elephant. He has a mouth, eyes, ears; 
his face has been seen. With regard to 
his faculties, they are conceded to be 
infinite, but as we have just recalled, 
they have given him but three, withhold- 
ing the infinitude accorded as regards 
extent, and without perceiving that if an 
absolute being has a name it is not 
Trinity but Infinity. This Being is 
irritable; he is passionate, he is jealous, 
he revenges himself, he is fatigued, he 
rests, he has need of a Sunday. He lives 
in a place, he is here and not there. He 
is the God of armies, he is the God of 
the English, but not of the French; he 
is the God of the French, but not of the 
Austrians. He has a mother. There 
are kings who promise to Notre Dame of 
Embrun a tiara of vermilion for fear that 
she may be angry because of the robe of 
gold brocade that they have offered to 
Notre Dame of Tours. He has a form; 
they chisel him, they paint him, they gild 
him, they enrich him with diamonds. 
They swallow him, they drink him. 
They surround him with a frontier of 
dogmas. Each cult places him in a 
book; he is prohibited from going else- 
where. The Talmud is his heath, the 
Zend-Avesta is his case, the Koran is his 
scabbard, the Bible is his box. He has 
clasps. The priests keep him under 
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cover. They alone have the right to 
touch him. From time to time they 
take him in their hands and let him be 
seen.””* 


Every great people has reached out 
and upward searching for God. Every 
great people has had its religion or re- 
ligions, which have reflected the supreme 
conclusions of the master spirits of given 
times. These religions have unques- 
tionably on the whole been very helpful 
to the peoples to whom they have ap- 
pealed in a compelling way. Yet the 
poet insists that in the nature of the case 
they are but reflections of the divine 
light, much as the moon reflects the light 
of the sun, and they who receive relig- 
ious truth only through the sacred books 
receive intellectual images more or less 
distorted by the reflector. 

“Religions,” he tells us, “moons of 
God, give light to man in the night. 
Hence those phantoms, those illusions, 
those optical falsehoods, those terrors, 
those apparitions, those visions which 
fill the horizon of the peoples, among 
whom religion’s day has not yet dawned. 

“The ghost which looms from this 
doubtful brightness is called supersti- 
tion. 

“Every ray that comes directly from 
the sun bears at its extremity the figure 
of the sun, and whatever the form of the 
opening through which it reaches us, 
whether this opening be square, poly- 
gonal or triangular, it ignores this form, 
and invariably imprints upon the sur- 
face which arrests it a circular image. 
Thus all light which comes directly from 
God imprints upon our mind—no matter 
what may be the character of the brain— 
the exact idea of God, and leaves thereon 
His real imprint. 

“At the same time, just as the rays of 
the moon lose the figure of the sun and 
bring to us instead of its image a certain 
aspect of the medium through which they 
pass, the idea of God, reflected by re- 
ligions and proceeding from them, loses, 
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so to speak, the form of God and takes 
on all the more or less miserable config- 
urations of the human brain. 

“In politics, I put the country above 
party. In religion, I put God above 
dogma. If I were sure that this grave 
statement would be heard and under- 
stood seriously I would say that I am of 
all religions as I am of all parties. Here 
of signifies in the same manner. I be- 
lieve in the God of au men, I believe in 
the love of all hearts, I believe in the truth 
of all souls. 


“This prophet is a seer. This con- 
science, which brings enlightenment to 
an age, sees farther than that age but 
participates in the age. It has its trans- 
parency or opacity, it has its purity or its 
rawness, it has its savagery or its refine- 
ment. It has in certain measure the 
same color and the same density. Hence, 
according to the surface proper to each 
age and each mirror, a more or less clear- 
cut image of the star, sometimes a vague 
glimmering as with Socrates, sometimes 
shadow as with Spinoza, sometimes the 
specter as with Torquemada. 

“Hence among the peoples all those 
fierce reverberations of God-idolatries. 
Hence all that falsehood projected by 
truth. 

“Sometimes the brain of the prophet 
is prism as well as mirror, and irises with 
superstition and fable the contour of 
God. Sometimes this brain is in shadow 
and reflects Being on a black background ; 
then you have the pagoda of Juggernaut, 
and earth has a place, a region, a given 
point where the reflection of God is the 
Demon. Misinterpretation of the trans- 
lator goes to such a length. 


“Religions are a slight approach to 
the absolute. A religion is a mask. 
But what does the mask prove? The 
face. The mask may be hideous though 
the face is sublime; it is so on high. 
The prophets are at work upon living 
eternity. They endeavor to extract it 
for your needs; they give you all they 
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can. Take of it yourselves if they no 
longer give it to you pure and in abundant 
measure. A religion is a translation of 
God proportionate to your spiritual 
endowment. 

“You have not the strength to be re- 
ligious? Then become a devotee.’* 


Hugo protests against man’s attempt 
to picture in words the future state of the 
soul. In speaking of the teachings of 
the various religions in regard to a future 


abode for the soul he says: 


“They talk of heaven, but they make 
of it a temple, a palace, a city. It is 
called Olympus, it is called Sion. Heaven 
has towers, heaven has domes, heaven 
has gardens, heaven has staircases, heaven 
has a gate and a porter. The bunch of 
keys is confided by Brahma to Bhawany, 
by Allah to Abou-Bekr, and by Jehovah 
to Saint Peter.’* 

**Conscience,’’ Hugo holds, “is the in- 
terior solar spectrum. ‘The sun illumines 
the body, God illumines the mind. 

“In the depths of the human brain 
there is, as it were, the moon of God. 

“To be one end of the ray of which the 
ideal is the other; to sing in low-toned 
voice to the life of the present the mys- 
terious song of the life of the future; to 
strive to infuse spirit into the flesh, virtue 
into, the word, God into man—such is 
the sublinfe office of that winged splendor, 
conscience. 

“The endeavor of man, the divine 
function of freedom, the end of life is to 
establish on earth in the form of actual 
works the three ideal notions, to strive 
that the true, the beautiful, the just be 
made flesh, in a word to leave after him 
his conscience translated into action. 
Human progress lives upon this triple 
manifestation unceasingly renewed. 


“There is no genius who has not la- 
bored, there is no great man who has not 


brought his conscience, his soul, his stone, 
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to one of the three pillars of that pedi- 
ment of the infinite which we name 
Truth, Beauty, Justice. Certain ones 
have labored at two. He who should 
labor at three would approach God. 

“To place conscience beyond self, 
slowly, day by day, to transform it into 
external reality, into actions or words; 
to be born with ideas, to die with works; 
in a word, to upbuild the ideal, to con- 
struct it in art and be a poet, to construct 
it in science and be a philosopher, to 
construct it in life and be just—such is 
the goal of human destiny.”* 


We close this consideration of the 
views of this great and many-sided man 
of genius with the following beautiful 
observations and admonitions: 


“Since it is given to no one whatsoever 
to escape the dream, let us accept it. 
Only let us try to have the right one. 
Men hate, are brutes, fight, lie; consider 
the first civilization that occurs, whether 
ancient or modern, consider any age 
whatever, your own or some other, and 
you see nothing but imposters, fighters, 
conquerors, robbers, murderers, execu- 
tioners, wicked men, hypocrites; all this 
is somnambulism. Leave to this blood- 
stained host their fury and their glut- 
tony. Leave to the violent and to the 
forces of blindness their hurricane fury. 
The tempest of human passion—how 
pitiful! Simulacra pursuing chimeras! 

“ Leave their dream unto the shadows. 
But share you your bread with little 
children, see that no one goes about you 
with naked feet, look kindly upon mothers 
nursing their children on the doorstep of 
humble cottages, walk through the world 
without malevolence, do not knowingly 
crush the humblest flower, respect the 
nests of birds, bow to the purple from 
afar and to the poor at close range. 
Rise to labor, go to rest with prayer, go 
to sleep in the unknown, having for your 
pillow the infinite; love, believe, hope, 


*Intellectual Autobiography. 
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live, be like him who has a watering-pot 
in his hand, only let your watering-pot 
be filled with good deeds and good works; 
never be discouraged, be magi and be 
father, and if you have lands cultivate 
them, and if you have sons rear them, 
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and if you have enemies bless them— 
all with that sweet and unobtrusive au- 
thority that comes to the soul in patient 
expectation of the eternal dawn.’”* 


B. O. FLower. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE MEANING OF THE INVASION OF EUROPEAN 
SOCIALISM. 


By Henry FRANK. 


HOUGHTFUL citizens of this 
country needs must be “cudgel- 
ing their brains’’ with the question: 
What is the meaning of the recent rapid 
increase of the organized Socialists of 
the nation and what sinister or salutary 
prophecy may inhere in their prospective 
uprise as a political power? 

That Socialism, Herbert Spencer’s 
ideal of the Coming Slavery, in the form 
of a distinctive political party, should be 
gaining a strong footing in this, the sup- 
posed freest of all governments, is a fact 
which must compel conservative political 
economists to open wide their eyes and 
seek, if possible, a new interpretation of 
their pet theories. 

Until but recently it had been supposed 
that Socialism, as such, was an exotic 
which would but ill endure transplant- 
ing on American soil; that, indeed, it was 
emphatically a doctrine of German or 
French extraction which could find but 
little adaptation to the needs of this 
country. 

On Herbert Spencer’s assumption that 
Socialism is but a complement of au- 
tocracy, and that when it shall have been 
finally established as the new order of 
society the most mechanical and ‘stereo- 
typed form of social slavery, of which the 
human race has yet seen an exemplifica- 
tion, will be witnessed, it is hard to under- 
stand why this new political conception 


should find any favor in a democracy 
advanced as our own. 

On the contrary if Socialism, as its 
scientific advocates insist, is more truly 
a complement of democracy than it is of 
autocracy, and that when it is fully es- 
tablished for the first time in human 
history will individual freedom be re- 
alized, a reason for its adaptation to the 
conditions of our nation may be dis- 
cerned. 

Nevertheless, until very recently it was 
supposed to be an indisputable fact that 
Socialism was inherently foreign to the 
American idea, and being essentially of 
French and German extraction, would 
ever be ill suited to the requirements of 
our political conditions. It has been 
argued that where paternalism in govern- 
ment has become so predominant an 
idea in the political activities of a people 
as it has on the Continent of Europe, it 
would appeal to such people as but a 
natural step to transfer the entire ma- 
chinery of government from hereditary 
rulers to the people at large. The people 
would then merely take the place of the 
former reigning families, the form of 
government not being essentially altered, 
the only alteration taking place in its 
officering and execution. Concerning 
this idea, so prevalent on the Continent, 
Herbert Spencer in a tone of caution 


*Intellectual Autobiography. 
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says: “Impressed with the miseries 
existing under our present social arrange- 
ments, and not regarding these miseries 
as caused by the ill working of a human 
nature but partially adapted to the social 
state, they imagine them to be forthwith 
curable by this or that arrangement.” 
Hence they appeal to the existing govern- 
ment to relieve them by this and that 
legislation. Among a people who have 
been reared in the political conception of 
their dependence upon class government, 
when the notion prevails that the ruling 
class is hazardous to the class that is 
rule!, which of course is ever in the 
majority, the idea that the larger class 
shall itself absorb the smaller and be- 
come the absolute legislator and common 
executive seems to follow as a natural 
corollary. Hence in Germany and on 
the Continent at large the socialistic 
political conception, which was primarily 
paternalistic, found speedy rooting and 
became widely cultivated. 

But in this country, where the people 
are already supposed to be in possession 
of the reins of government, where shall 
we seek an explanation of a civic and 
political uprising so similar to that which 
has during the last decade so thoroughly 
swept the European continent ? 

As art illustration of the common belief 
that the total emphasis and appropria- 
tion of the philosophy of Socialism is to 
be found in Germany alone, the home of 
its birth, I will here quote some passages 
from Anglo-Saxon Superiority, by De- 
moulins, a work which ran _ through 
numerous French editions and was finally 
published in English in 1898, from which 
edition these extracts are taken, he says: 


“That Germany is a focus of Socialism 
is unanimously acknowledged by ll 
writers who have treated the subject and 
by Socialists themselves. *A remarkable 
thing,’ says a member of the Reichstag, 
Bamberger, ‘is that Socialistic ideas have 
found nowhere a better welcome than in 
Germany. Not only do these ideas 
fascinate the work people, but the middle 
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class cannot resist them, and we often 
hear persons of that class saying, “ Why, 
indeed perhaps everything may go on 
better thus; why should there not be a 
trial ?’’ Moreover, Socialism has reached 
the Upper Classes, it has a seat in the 
Academies, it speaks from the lecture 
chair in the Universities. The pass- 
word now repeated by workmen’s asso- 
ciations has been spoken by Savants; 
Conservatives have led the attack against 
Mammonism, and have been the loudest 
in uttering their grievance against Capi- 
talism. We do not see anything like 
this outside of Germany.’” 


This writer published his book with a 
view of showing the world that the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples were superior to all 
others because they ever resisted the 
fancy of potential world solidarity, and 
kept themselves aloof from the delusions 
of a political economy that discouraged 
the workings and results of economic 
Individualism. Therefore he gloats over 
the fact that everywhere, as he insists, 
German Socialism has been resisted in 
the Anglo-Saxon world, and undertakes 
to demonstrate this fact in the following 
quotations : 


“This throws light upon another fact, 
namely, that Socialism does not find in 
all countries an equally prepared soil. 
Although the countries we have just 
instanced (France, Belgium, Russia, 
Switzerland, Italy) seem well disposed 
for receiving the seed; there are countries 
where the seed does not seem to germin- 
ate easily. 

“Such are Norway, Great Britain and 
the United States, and other countries 
inhabited by the Anglo-Saxon race. . . 
The historians of socialism betray a most 
curious embarrassment when transferring 
their attention to England: they have 
nothing or almost nothing to relate . . . 
for the very good reason that ‘there is 
nothing to say.” Another author trying 
to explain the circumstance writes: ‘The 
English are essentially Individualists. 
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They want to be left to manage their 
own affairs in their own way. They 
object by temperament to any enrollment, 
to any surrender of their personal rule of 
conduct to some common action. Such 
is, I believe, one of the reasons which 
makes them hostile to Socialism.’ 

“If now we proceed to the United 
States we find that there again Socialism 
has been unable to produce any impres- 
sion on the Anglo-Saxon race. This 
race resists Socialism as the American 
vine resists Phyloxera. In America the 
adepts of Socialism are nearly all re- 
cruited from the Germans and Irish. . . . 
The Socialists have not succeeded in 
starting one single Socialist newspaper 
printed in English in the whole United 
States. The ten daily newspapers that 
do exist are printed in German. ‘This is 
a significant fact... . 

“Thus in the Anglo-Saxon world, 
as everywhere’ else, Socialism is 
propagated only by Germans. But 
with them (the Anglo-Saxons) the 
propaganda is a complete failure. . 
What may be the cause of it is to be found 
in the essential fact that the formation of 


the Anglo-Saxon race is as deeply Par- , 


ticularistic as that of the German race is 
Communistic. Whilst with the latter, 
the public Powers—the State—have as- 
sumed an importance which stunted 
private and local initiative, with the 
former, on the contrary, the public 
powers never were developed to such a 
point, but were kept in check by the 
combined private and local forces. Ger- 
many is the greatest contemporary center 
of Authority; the Anglo-Saxon world is 
the greatest center of Self-Help and 
Self-Government.” 


Undoubtedly the learned author’s facts 
and conclusions were wholly true at the 
time his work was published only a 
decade ago, also without a doubt his 
psychological analysis of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Teutonic races is true beyond 
dispute. But the facts and philosophy 
which he sets forth only the more cause 
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students of recent political events to 
marvel at the threatened political revo- 
lution. A decade ago Demoulins could 
honestly assert that “the Socialist party 
exists as yet (in the United States) only 
in name; for nowhere can it yet affirm 
itself as a political party.” 

But what are the facts to-day? Not 
only has the philosophy of Socialism 
invaded a large portion of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in America, but it has espe- 
cially seized strongly on the cultured 
and refined among the masses. It has 
entered the Universities and often insists 
on asserting its voice loudly in the chairs 
established and endowed by eminent 
capitalists. It has hurled itself with 
somewhat furious intrusion into the 
pulpit, and does not hesitate to speak 
its raucous accent even where corporate 
interests are known to cast an over- 
shadowing pall upon the pews. It has 
evolved from the old Germanistic So- 
cialist-Labor party a strongly American- 
ized Social Democracy, which was able 
to cast nearly a half-million votes in the 
Presidential election of 1904, although in 
the first election in which the Socialist- 
Labor Party participated, only six years 
before, it could muster but slightly more 
than two thousand votes. It has not 
only uow succeeded in establishing itself 
as a party “with more than a name,” 
but its right to the party emblem has been 
sustained in nearly all the states of the 
union in local and national elections. It 
sustains several able English periodicals 
and at least one daily. 

More than this, although our author 
and critic is indisputably correct in 
asserting that the temperamental pro- - 
clivities of the Anglo-Saxon incline him 
to the Particularistic form of government 
and society, whereas those of the German 
race incline them to the Communistic, 
yet, because of the overweening influence 
and appalling encroachments of Capi- 
talism on the liberty of the individual, 
we see in this great country—the primal 
seat of freedom and personal liberty— 
the spectacle of one of its most influential 
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and distinguished presidents boldly ad- 
vocating the fundamental principles of 
scientific Socialism, and actually whip- 
ping the corporations and criminal cap- 
italists into obedience or subjecting them 
to prosecution in the courts. 

M. Demoulins apparently has founded 
his conclusions on too roseate a view of 
the economic conditions that prevail 
among the nations of the Anglo-Saxon 
races. Because they have come to dom- 
inate, economically and industrially, the 
nations of the world, as he sets forth, on 
the strength of the individual force that 
their Particularistic predilections have 
inculcated, he assumes that the people 
under a Capitalistic program of social 
development are really freer and more 
highly developed than among nations 
where the communistic forces prevail 
more effectively. 

To a degree he is right. But mani- 
festly such views are too superficial. Is 
this really a Nation establishing a con- 
tition of individual freedom consonant 
with its reputation? Is this a Nation 
devoid of class-rule and class-strife? Is 
this a Nation in which every citizen is 
equally important in the eyes of the law 
and where justice is meted out evenly to 
all? Is this a Nation, Thomas Jefferson 
and the Constitution of the United States 
to the contrary notwithstanding, wherein 
every citizen without prejudice enjoys 
the right of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness? Is this Nation really free 
from an enviable Bourgeoisie—a smug, 
self-satisfied, selfish and uncharitable 
class, whose wealth is hourly increasing 
mountain-high,—and a Proletariat—the 
toiling multitude, whose sweat is daily 
hardened into coin which their shrewd 
masters shall cunningly filch from them, 
and whose comparative poverty is cedse- 
lessly increasing with the rising and the 
setting of the sun? 

Unless these questions can be truthfully 
answered in the affirmative then it will 
be difficult to differentiate it economically 
from the more settled and stereotyped 
civilizations of the continent across the 
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Atlantic, and may hint of a reason why 
alleged Germanistic socialism is rapidly 
rooting itself on our supposed freest of 
political soils. Is it not possible that we 
have been reading into our own national 
life an interpretation on which we have 
established as false a reputation for our 
actual political conditions as those which 
M. Demoulins so cheerfully attributes to 
us? May it not be that even though, as 
he truthfully asserts the particularistic 
predilections are so deeply inwoven in the 
very tissues of the Anglo-Saxon that in- 
stinctively he repels every intimation of a 
communistic government, nevertheless 
that social forces are so verging on eco- 
nomic and industrial despotism among 
us that here, as well as on the transat- 
lantic Continent, the theories of Socialism 
are beginning to be cheerfully welcomed ? 

The fundamental ground on which 
Socialism is accepted and made popular 
in the European countries is not, as M. 
Demoulins intimates, because there in- 
heres in the Teutonic race the disposi- 
tion to Paternalism—the communistic 
bias—but because industrial and political 
conditions are so oppressive that the 
burden of a personal government can be 
no longer endured, and the relief is be- 
lieved to be found in the associated con- 
trol and utilization of the collective 
capital. The people now realize their 
actual industrial slavery, despite their 
partial apparent constitutional freedom, 
and refuse to be longer deceived and 
duped by the dynastic powers which have 
for so many centuries held them in awe by 
the authority of personal Capitalism. 

This is the real, the fundamental cause 
of the rise and rapid spread of the Social- 
istic revolt on the Continent, and to a 
degree in England. 

Human nature being everywhere the 
same, notwithstanding the varying dis- 
positions caused by climate and terri- 
torial environment, it must be that if 
Socialism spreads on this Western Conti- 
nent the fundamental cause of its uprising 
is identical with that of the European 


uprising. Now is it? 
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Herbert Spencer naively intimates that 
human nature is the same everywhere 
and then instantly forgets that being the 
same, the same conditions will naturally 
cause everywhere the same effects. He 
insists that the reason why people fly to 
legislators for relief is because of the 
“ill-working of a human nature but 
partially adapted to the social state,” 
forgetting apparently that the “state”’ 
is shaped by this very human nature and 
must be made to adapt itself to human 
nature, and not to expect that human 
nature shall force itself into adaptation to 
a “state”’ which is inharmonious with itself. 

Now, in order to discern how it is in 
truth the force of “human nature’’ that 
is playing in all this tremendous indus- 
trial revolution which ‘s sweeping the 
nations, and that wherever it appears it 
is directly and only the result of this 
natural cause, let us study Herbert 
Spencer’s definition of a “social slave’’ that 
we may make some comparisons. He is 
arguing vigorously against the populari- 
zation of the Socialistic propaganda and 
asks: “But why is this change described 
as ‘the coming Slavery’? The reply is 
simple. All socialism involves slavery.” 
He will now proceed to condemn the 
socialistic system because of this inherent 
slavery. He asks “ What is essential to 
the idea of a slave? We primarily think 
of him as one who is owned by another. 
To be more than nominal, however, 
the ownership must be shown by 
control of the slave’s actions—a con- 
trol which is habitually for the ben- 


efit of the controller. That which 
fundamentally distinguishes the slave 
is that he labors under coercion 


to satisfy another’s desires. The re- 
lation admits of sundry gradations. Re- 
membering that originally a slave is a 
prisoner whose life is at the mercy of his 
captor, it suffices here to note that there is 
a harsh form of slavery in which, treated 
as an animal he has to expend his entire 
effort for his owner’s advantage.” Here 
he presents the varying gradations of the 
slave-conditions and then proceeds :““ What 
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is it which, in these cases, leads us to 
qualify our conception of slavery as more 
or less severe? Evidently the greater or 
smaller extent to which effort is compul- 
sorily expended for the benefit of another 
instead of for self-benefit.” 

Tested by this definition of a slave is 
the American continent yet free from that 
industrial odium notwithstanding a four- 
years’ bloody conflict to eradicate African 
slavery in the South? One would need 
but accept Herbert Spencer’s definition 
and then seek its application to the in- 
dustrial conditions now existing in our 
factories, sweat-shops, and indeed the 
entire commercial system controlled by 
corporate interests, to find speedily that 
such slavery is indeed still flagrantly 
extant upon our continent. 

So well fitted are his terms to the 
prevalent industrial conditions that one 
would be inclined to think he is employ- 
ing sarcastic terms in seeking to justify 
the present capitalistic form of govern- 
ment in preference to the proposed 
socialistic. 

Mark his terms: “owned by others.” 
Now one may be owned by another 
because of physical or logical necessity. 
If one is seized by the throat by an ir- 
resistible power he must needs yield to the 
will of such power so long as its control 
continues. But if one has his natural 
opportunities seized from him by a power 
which he cannot resist, he must also yield 
to the control of such power, simply be- 
cause he is logically convinced that his 
happiness depends on such submission. 
In either case the condition of slavery 
equally exists. 

Now, in the present form of civilization 
physically forcible possession is impossi- 
ble. Bui logically, economic control, 
which according to Spencer’s definition 
is slavery, popularly prevails. Every 
day-laborer, who knows that his daily 
bread is dependent on his wage-pittance 
is proof of this fact. 

To be more specific; however, Spencer 
further explains that the “control must be 
habitually for the benefit of the controller.” 
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In the wide range of industrial em- 
ployment, under the present stress of 
economic pressure, where shall we be- 
hold the control of the toiling masses 
which is not more specifically for the 
benefit of the controller than it is for 
that of the controlled? On this point it 
would be well to quote one sentence 
from Thorold Rogers’ famous work, 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, when 
he says: “It may well be the case, and 
there is every reason to fear that it is 
the case, that there is collected a great 
population in our greater towns which 
equals in amount the whole of those who 
lived in?England and Wales six centuries 
ago, but whose condition is more desti- 
tute, whose homes are more squalid, 
whose means are more uncertain, whose 
prospects are more hopeless, than those 
of the poorest serfs of the middle ages 
and the meanest drudges of the medieval 
cities.” 

If perchance Herbert Spencer’s defini- 
tion of the slave be true, then assuredly 
these urban multitudes who live subject 
to the control of the powers that force 
them into such despicable conditions are 
social slaves, indeed, more pitiable than 
the beggarly slaves of the middle ages. 

“That which fundamentally distin- 
guishes the slave is that he labors under 
coercion to satisfy another’s desires.” 

In economic interpretation another’s 
desires can mean nothing more than the 
aggrandizement of another’s wealth. 
Are, then, those who live to-day in coer- 
cion forced chiefly to gratify the desires 
of others? The comparative parallel 
existing between the increase of the 
nation’s wealth and the average wage of 
the laborer should afford data sufficient 
to solve that problem. Perhaps the 
following facts, given by Cleveland Moffett 
a year ago in the New York Herald, will 
throw some light on the issue. He says: 


“Five thousand persons in this nation 
actually own nearly one-sixth of our en- 
tire National wealth, money, lands, mines, 
buildings, everything; which sixth if put 
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into gold would give them all the gold in the 
world, and leave them nine thousand 
million dollars still owing them. All this 
for five thousand men whether they work 
or not.” 


The grim fact thus baldly stated suf- 
ficiently demonstrates how shamefully 
the mass of the population are exploited 
by those who in Spencer’s term actually 
“control”” them for the gratification of 
their own desires, and thus proves that 
they, which means all of us, are in truth 
their slaves. What an appalling reali- 
zation for us to contemplate: eighty 
millions of people actually exploited (that 
is, according to Herbert Spencer, en- 
slaved) by five thousand individuals! 
Have we not reached the stage of the 
Roman oligarchy ? 

But as if this fact did not in itself 
sufficiently satisfy Spencer’s definition 
to prove that we are really the economic 
slaves of as brazen an oligarchy as ever 
oppressed a people, let us further quote 
from Waldron’s Handbook of Currency 
and Wealth, which is held as official on 
such matters. 

He declares that “more than four 
million families, or nearly one-third of 
the nation must get along on incomes of 
less than $400 annually; more than one- 
half the families get less than $600; two- 
thirds of the families get less than $900; 
while only one in twenty of the nation’s 
families is able to obtain an income of 
over $1,000.” 

Mr. Spencer insists that what dis- 
tinguishes a slave is that he labors under 
coercion to gratify another’s desires. If 
statistics cannot prove that the entire 
American nation is made tributary to 
the gratification of the desires of a hand- 
ful of men who so control the oppor- 
tunities of industry that they force us 
into subjection to their wills, then 
statistics can prove nothing. 

Mr. Spencer protests too much. In 
his enthusiastic defense of the present 
personal and capitalistic system of gov- 
ernment he unwittingly presents the 
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very economic grounds on which So- 
cialists rest the defense of their proposed 
revolution. Heretofore, however, we 
Americans have been nonchalantly con- 
fident that such inequable and unjust 
social conditions prevailed only in the 
effete civilizations of Europe and the 
Orient, but that within the confines of 
our Own prosperous commonwealths no 
such conditions could be discerned. For 
years our political Pecksniffs have been 
wont to deplore the morbid state of 
European industrial life—the pathology 
of the social body of transatlantic coun- 
tries—with the assurance that we our- 
selves were free from pauper labor and 
vermin-covered lazzaroni, and _ insisted 
upon the erection of a high Chinese tariff- 
wall against their undesired intrusion 
upon our economic paradise. 

And we poor fools believed them long 
enough to allow a pitiful handful of them 
to grasp us, eighty millions strong, by 
the throat, and coerce us into shameful 
submission to their autocratic desires. 

If this were not so then there would be 
no opportunity for the supposed Teu- 
tonic Socialism of the Continent to find a 
footing in this country. It would have 
proved to be an unclimatizable exotic, 
which would have died a speedy and 
natural death. M. Demoulins looked 
too far for his fundamental reason with 
which to explain the intrustion of So- 
cialism in Anglo-Saxon races. He 
thought the Anglo-Saxon would never 
welcome its presence. He lives to see 
the refutation of his dream. He con- 
ceived that the fundamental force which 
underlay the advance of Socialism was 
psychological: the fact is that it is socio- 
logical and biological. It is, after all, 
merely a question of bread and butter; 
the problem of the maintenance of life. 

Nevertheless, the Socialism of revolt— 
that primitive form of Socialism which 
sprung from the dream of the Utopianists 
—which leaped upon us a score of years 
ago, red-handed and _hot-breathed, 
breathing slaughter and assassination, 
is not that form of Socialism which 
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took or ever can take root among us. 

Iconoclastic Socialism, the Socialism 
of revolution, the Socialism of Parisian 
Communists or even of the German 
Internationalists is not the Socialism 
which finds a welcome on our borders. 

The Socialism, which we are uncon- 
sciously absorbing and partially welcom- 
ing, is that form of the propaganda which 
has filtered down to the masses by first 
passing through the academy, the college, 
the university; which comes by the way 
of intellectual apprehension and analysis 
and finally incorporates itself as an 
inspiration in the heart of the multitude. 

It is a modified form of European 
Socialism adapted to the needs and re- 
quirements of the American. Whether 
consciously or unconsciously, the present 
incumbent of the office of the Chief 
Magistracy of the nation is encouraging, 
emphasizing and forwarding this revo- 
lutionary propaganda. 

Will it succeed? That is the problem. 
As yet it has had no opportunity to put 
any of its principles into operation on any 
extensive scale. Its practical workings, 
as a system of society and a basis of 
civilization, are therefore as yet purely 
academic and problematical.* 

But the ethics of Socialism are beyond 

*The writer does not mean by this sentence to 
reflect upon the practical possibilities of Socialism 
or to insinuate that if tried it would prove defective. 
None can dispute the fact that the pro of 
Socialism as set forth in the quadrennial platforms 
of the Socialist party not only is susceptible of 

ractical operation in the affairs of this nation, 
But that some of its most salient features have al- 
ready been, or are about to be, adopted by the pre- 
dominant parties. For instance, the national 
control of mines, railroads, telegraphs, etc., toward 
which the present administration seems to be 
moving with rapid strides; the municipalization 

of bool trawmays, ferries, water-works, gas- 
ete., which many of our cities are beginning to 
inaugurate ; pre income tax and tax on 
inheritance; and above all “the people to have the 
right to propose laws and to vote upon all measures 
of im nce, according to the referendum prin- 
ciple,” now known to everybody through Mr. 
Bryan’s advocacy as the Initiative and Referendum; 
have all been incorporated in the Socialist party's 
almost from the date of its ina tion 


in the United States. Therefore, should party 
ever come into full control it is quite apparent that 


it will legislate for the whole e with sound 
statesmanship and a sensible ad science. 
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controversy. They are as axiomatic and 
as true as the Sermon on the Mount. 
Indeed that Sermon might be taken as a 
Scriptural text on which to expound the 
fundamental moral philosophy of modern 
Socialism. Both are idealistic, and their 
practical application to the affairs of men 
are still relegated to the age of the millen- 
nium. 

The fact, however, which has sent its 
fire into the blood of the masses in this 
country is that they may, in this land of 
boasted freedom, be as thoroughly ground 
under the wheels of the capitalistic jug- 
gernaut as they are in Europe or Asia or 
Africa ; that the terrors and injustice of ec- 
onomic oppression may be as overwhelm- 
ing in a so-called free Republic as they are 
beneath the shadow of Parliaments and 
Reichstags, protected by hereditary rulers 
and hireling armies. 

The uprising of Socialism has brought 
home to the startled consciousness of all 
thoughtful Americans the fact that we 
are drifting, however unintentionally, to- 
ward aristocracy in wealth and _ oli- 
garchy in government, which unchecked 
would overshadow in oppressiveness 
all the historic monarchies of the past. 

The massing of predatory wealth in the 
hands of the few; the formation of gi- 
gantic combines whose power already 
exceeds the dream of the most avaricious 
of monarchs; the existence of pluto- 
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cratic trusts, now grown so bold they 
dare flip their fingers in the face of the 
American people and flippantly insult 
their Chief Magistrate; the tendency of 
all the industries of the nation to merge 
in the hands of a few owners, as especially 
exemplified in the rapid merging of the 
great railroad systems of the nation 
(thus significantly forestalling the fulfil- 
ment of the fundamental prophecy of 
Marxian Socialism) ;—these are some of 
the conditions that have caused the revo- 
lution in popular sentiment concerning 
the invasion of European economic theo- 
ries which we are now witnessing. 

One thing is sure: as the imposition 
and the injustice of the economic control 
known as Capitalism increases and be- 
comes more oppressive, Socialism will 
wax stronger and become more popular. 

Socialism is the set enemy of every 
industrial wrong. However crude and 
inoperative its theories may be for the 
present, unless some remedy can be dis- 
covered in the régime of government 
now extant which shall redress or rectify 
existing wrongs, it must needs be that the 
entire system will ultimately be overturned 
and the whole world begin anew on a 
basis of equity and justice, brotherhood 
and human solidarity, that will insure 
peace and justifiable contentment through- 
out the globe. Henry FRANK. 

Montrose, N. Y. 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF THE DIVORCE PROBLEM. 


By Rev. Rotanp PD. Sawyer. 


HOSE who would point out a 
rational solution of the divorce 
problem, must first thoroughly under- 
stand the history and underlying phil- 
osophy of the marriage institution, for 
to groping mortals the experiences of the 
past must in a large measure guide us in 
the future. 


Morgan’s Ancient Society divides the 
history of mankind into: three epochs, 
savagery, barbarism and _ civilization. 
These are subdivided into lower, middle 
and upper savagery; lower, middle and 
upper barbarism; ancient and modern 
civilization. In the earlier periods of 


savagery every man belonged to every 
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woman, there was promiscuity. Strabe 
reports only 66 years before our era, that 
the Arabians lived in promiscuity, brothers 
cohabiting with sisters and even with 
their own mothers. In later savagery 
came the consanguine group—a group 
marriage, in which men and women 
were common to those of their group— 
though cohabitation between parents and 
children, brothers and sisters is still 
practised. A later step was the mating 
of one man and one woman, but with no 
attempt at exclusive cohabitation or 
permanence in the union, which was as 
high as man in his savage state ever got. 
With the barbarian period came in the 
first glimpse of anything like a marriage 
from which we may trace the evolution 
to our present system, and it was the 
patriarchal system of polyandry and more 
often finally polygamy. 

To such as stage the barbarian Mas- 
sagete had progressed when Herodotus 
found them and reports, “each man 
receives a wife but all are allowed to use 
her; cohabitation is practised uncon- 
cernedly in public.” And so we advance 
through the various stages of polyandry, 
polygamy, polygamy and concubinage, 
polygamy and monogamy, monogamy 
and concubinage, and at last the present 
monogamic marriage. 

Now weask whatare the forces that came 
in and wrought from promiscuous license 
our present monogamic marriage with 
its fair flower of sexual purity. The 
theories of the investigators are many— 
the savages were very licentious and 
some have supposed that the dangers of 
venereal diseases were so great that man 
at last learned that as a protection to his 
health there must be greater exclusiveness. 

Others suppose that it originated in 
exogomy, that the children of a union of 


brother and sister, or parent and child, . 


were puny and weak, they were no use, 
if male, as warriors, if female, as workers, 
and so intercourse was excluded between 
these, and eventually was extended to 
the present limits. Some have supposed 
that the first attempts were to regulate 
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according to age, each generation being 
excluded from each other generation. 
In view of these various theories and the 
misty distance of the past some say no 
underlying force can be traced, that it is 
simply an idea or series of ideas that came 
to men. But ideas have never come to 
man and got a grip on his life, espe- 
cially such obnoxious ideas as the regu- 
lation of his passions, without some 
clearly traceable forces behind them. 

Students of society are more and more 
coming to accept Morgan’s economic 
interpretation of history, and this of 
course carries with it the economic basis 
of marriage. Morgan’s theory is, that 
the race in its efforts to sustain itself has 
ever been driven through practically the 
same evolution. That the conditions 
into which life has been molded have 
been due to the progress of production 
in the procurement of subsistence. Now 
I believe that theory gives us at once the 
correct hint toward solving the question 
as to what forces have molded the mar- 
riage institution. ‘The patriarchal mar- 
riage came in with the barbarian period. 
What was it that distinguished the 
epoch that marked the transfer from the 
highest savagery to the lowest barbarian 
form? It was the discovery of the bow and 
arrow, and stone implements. The bar- 
barian man now ceased to fight with 
tooth and claw, and began to fight with 
weapons. 

Life becomes harder for him, females 
begin to preponderate, the female mates 
who go along with the male to battle and 
assist him by killing the wounded, be- 
come the legitimate spoil of the victor. 
The victor carries his prey to his own 
habitat, she is his, he owns her, the idea 
of keeping her for his own work and co- 
habitation is a part of that sense of own- 
ership—the foundation of the marriage 
institution is economic. This was the 
first step toward marriage and exclusive- 
ness in cohabitation, and this exclusive- 
ness was demanded not on any ground 
of jealousy, or modesty, or purity, but 
on,,the/ground,of property—she was her 
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master’s and adultery was theft. There 
was no jealousy in the early man, a 
dozen men had one wife with no such 
ideas. Czsar speaks of finding among 
the ancient Britons twelve dwelling har- 
moniously with one wife. So there 
came about the organized system of 
polyandry when infant females were killed 
and males predominated, but more often 
and finally to prevail, the organized 
system of polygamy. 

The earlier historians had no attempt 
at a philosophy of history, they were 
content to merely narrate facts without 
looking into their logical connection. 
Buckle went so far as to say there could 
be no universal basis for such, because 
the determining influences had been the 
physical environments which so differed. 
Froude went even farther and said there 
could be no philosophy of history at all 
because we can never tell what a free 
human being will do. 

But human beings have never been 
entirely free, they have been bound up 
with the forces and facts of life, and the 
theory of economic determinism is com- 
ing more and more into acceptance as 
giving us a scientific basis for a phil- 
osophy of history and human institu- 
tions. 

And it gives us this basis of the mar- 
riage institution to guide us in the con- 
sideration of our duty towards its future. 
We need a thorough knowledge of the 
history of the institution to keep us from 
becoming narrow doctrinaires in our 
treatment of it, of thinking as a promi- 
nent professor has said, that it can be 
settled by a system of ministerial exegesis. 
We need also a comprehensive knowledge 
of this underlying philosophy of the eco- 
nomic interpretation of it as fitting us to 
deal with marriage in a rational] manner. 
This economic basis is appealed to by 
President Roosevelt as ground for greater 
centralization of government. Professor 
Giddings has recently shown to us that 
the Protestant Reformation in Europe, 
and especially in the Quaker, Anabap- 
tist and Congregational developments of 
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it which have spent their forces in the 
founding of America, all had an economic 
basis; they were the expressions of a 
middle-class, working-class and peasant 
revolt against a social order that gave 
power and opportunity to rank and 
wealth to exploit the economically weak; 
that our moral code and religious tenets 
have an economic quality, that the 
economic environments from the colonial 
period to the Civil War were such as to 
foster this same set of moral convictions 
and make us a frugal and industrious 
people; and that the economic changes 
consequent upon the readjustment after 
the Civil War have brought to pass the 
moral changes making possible graft, 
dishonesty and oppression. And we can 
safely go on and point out that these 
same changes make the change in our 
view-point toward the marriage institu- 
tion. 

An era of educational activity, of 
greater equality for women and above 
all of a changed industrial and social 
status, these make the changes in the 
view of marriage and give us our divorce 
problem. It must inevitably be so, and 
we need have no fear but that in a read- 
justment of social organization, society 
will rest on a more intelligent basis than 
ever. And to try to stop these changes 
by preaching some theological dogma, 
or ecclesiastical law, will have no more 
effect than blowing against the east wind. 
Nor ought it to, the thing to be done is 
to carry over into this readjustment all 
that is vital in past and present, and all 
that is vital to my mind is, the ideal of 
Jesus, of making the marriage contract a 
union in which love and passion so blend 
that the highest spiritual and physical 
cravings of the human couple shall find 
their satisfaction in each other. 

Nor do I believe this will be hard to do, 
for even in such a complete economic re- 
organization as contemplated by scien- 
tific socialism, while some of their number 
maintain that all marriage is a class insti- 
tution and must be overthrown, yet the 
most socialists believe in the monogamic 
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relation, and so radical a leader as De 
Leon of New York says: “ For one I hold 
that the monogamous family, bruised 
and wounded by capitalism will have its 
wounds stanched and its bruises healed, 
and will bloom under socialism into a 
lever of mighty power for the moral and 
physical elevation of the race.” And 
Ellis O. Jones, one of the Directors of the 
Intercollegiate Socialist Society, gives as 
one of the reasons why he is a Socialist, 
“Because I believe the capitalist system 
is destructive of the home and family.” 
This study then teaches us that the 
divorce problem is at héart not a relig- 
ious but an economic problem and the 
economic changes since the Civil War 
have brought it to pass along three 
lines : 

1. Modern industrial factory life has 
brought in an inevitable weakening of 
home ties and interests. Says A. J. 
Hobson: “The narrowing of home to a 
place of hurried meals and sleep is the 
worst affliction of modern industry.” 
Home in our factory districts is two or 
three rooms in a corporation tenement, 
perhaps $150 worth of furniture, work 
done in a perfunctory manner or not at 
all. Females grow np knowing nothing 
of housework and unfitted for wives— 
they have no ambition to become house- 
wives or house-workers and only do so 
on necessity. Housekeeping is the lowest 
work on the list, and Upton Sinclair has 
well described the girls engaging in it as 
those not clever enough for the factory 
or not attractive enough to become 
prostitutes. This lessening of the home 
interests and neglect of the home duties 
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ance of separate family homes in our 
manufacturing districts. Pastors in such 
districts tell me that already the most of 
their marriages among our factory workers 
are those of couples who are compelled 
to get married. 

2. In the increased hardship upon the 
man of the maintenance of the home. 
Never was it so hard for a self-respecting 
man to maintain a family and home as it 
is to-day. The cost of living, of tene- 
ment, of dress, of education for children, 
of the comforts of life is a tremendous 
pressure on a workingman. 

3. And last, and most important, 
the growing economic independence of 
woman. Once she was economically 
dependent on man; she had to marry 
and remain married in order to live. 
Our grandmothers were forced by eco- 
nomic conditions to do domestic drudgery, 
bear and bury children. But the woman 
of to-day is not economically dependent, 
on man, she is not driven by fear of destiy 
tution into the life she once was, she is not 
compelled to become married, or to sub- 
mit to hardship and stay married—and 
I, for one, thank God she is not. 

These, then, are the changing economic 
conditions that give us the divorce prob- 
lem. There is no hint in it that we are less 
religious or less moral than our fathers 
and mothers. We are simply passing 
through economic changes, that is all. 
And the remedies for any evils that attend, 
lie more largely in the realm of economic 
justice than in moral and religious codes 

Rotano D. SawYeERr. 

Ward Hill, Mass. 








THE BUGABOO OF DIRECT-LEGISLATION: A CALM 
REVIEW OF OBJECTIONS URGED BY THE 
OPPOSITION. 


By Linton SATTERTHWAIT. 


T IS evident that the battle for the es- 
tablishment of the initiative and 
referendum, though national in its scope, 
must be fought out in detail against local 
opposition appealing to local prejudice. 
A short time since, at a meeting of a 
political club in the capital city of New 
Jersey, the accredited “leader’’ of the 
Republican organization in the lower 
branch of the Legislature, delivered a 
carefully compiled address, setting forth 


the alleged dangers to the gov- 
ernment which lurk in the system 
of direct-legislation by the initiative 
and referendum. Inasmuch as _ the 
“leaders’’—whether majority or mi- 
nority—of the New Jersey Legisla- 


ture do not become such through a 
natural process of selection, wherein a 
general recognition of right of leadership 
is compelled by sheer demonstrated 
intellectual superiority, but are chosen, 
like the presiding officer or sergeant-at- 
arms, by a caucus, to be the mouthpiece 
of those who direct the party legislative 
policy and by making the proper motions 
at the proper times, to give the cue to the 
party members, this “address’’ takes on 
far greater significance and merits more 
attention than would the mere individual 
utterance of the speaker or the “ thunder- 
ous applause’’ with which it is reported 
to have been received by the loyal parti- 
san auditors. For back of the spokes- 
man are the influences for which he 
speaks. The fact that he thus stands 
forth to warn the public of the perils of 
human liberty which lie concealed in the 
deadly referendum and the still more 
venomous initiative indicates that there is 
a deeply seated movement to create 
prejudice and excite fear in conservative 


minds by the exploitations of political 
scarecrows. It reveals a scheme to array 
the forces of a powerful political organi- 
zation, with its followers, in opposition 
to the wholly non-partisan efforts of the 
advocates of direct-legislation. It would 
indeed be a grave public misfortune, if the 
hidden “interests’’ should succeed in 
organizing partisan opposition to the 
movement for a more truly democratic 
system of government. That there is to 
be an attempt thus to give a partisan 
character to a contest which from its 
very nature ought to be free from party 
bias and prejudice seems clear. Whether 
or not that attempt shall succeed will 
largely depend on the extent to which 
men of naturally conservative tendencies 
can be deceived by sophistry or fright- 
ened by groundless alarms. An en- 
deavor to mislead or terrify should not, 
therefore, be suffered to go unchallenged. 

What are the terrors thus held out to 
the gaze, more especially of the Republi- 
can voters of New Jersey to drive them as 
a body, without investigation, into the 
ranks of the active, avowed opponents of 
the initiative and the referendum? The 
arguments advanced in favor of this 
system, says our alarmist, “are based 
upon the theory that representative gov- 
ernment as it exists and has existed in 
this country since the adoption of our 
Constitution is unsatisfactory and that 
better results can be obtained, not through 


the exercise of greater care in the election 


of representatives but by weakening the 
strength of the government itself.” One 
can scarcely conceive of a more glaring 
example of a petitio principii than is 
here shown by the assumption that to 
extend the principle of the initiative and 

















referendum to state and municipal or, 
even, possibly national legislation would 
“weaken the strength of the government 
itself.” 

What is the government whose strength 
is thus to be weakened? Lincoln’s idea 
was that of “government of the people, 
by the people and for the people.” How 
can such a government be shorn of its 
strength by permitting the people, of 
whom, by whom and for whom it is, to 
share more fully in its operations through 
a more direct participation in the enact- 
ment of its laws? A government of the 
people by the people weakened because 
the people actually govern! The very 
notion is absurd. Would it not be as 
logical for one whose ideal of government 
is a one-man despotism to say that a pro- 
posal to add to the legislative power 
already possessed by the executive would 
“weaken”’ the “strength’’ of the govern- 
ment ? 

William Penn, whose qualities of 
statesmanship are coming to be more 
generally recognized by students of his- 
tory, said in his Frame of Government, 
that: “ Any governmentis free to the people 
under it whatever may be the frame, 
where the laws rule and the people are a 
party to those laws; and more than this 
is Tyranny, Oligarchy and Confusion.” 
These words inscribed on the walls of 
Independence Hall as if in conscious 
irony to become a standing reminder of 
Philadelphia’s shame are pregnant with 
profound political truth. If, then, the 
test of freedom under a government is 
the rule of law and the sharing of the 
people in the making of that law, must 
not the strength of such government— 
so far as freedom of the people under it 
is any element of strength—be increased 
rather than “weakened’’ by any change 
whereby the people can become more 
truly, more completely “a party”’ to the 
laws ? 

It may be a question worthy of debate 
whether the adoption of a system of 
direct-legislation by means of the initia- 
tive and referendum would, on the whole, 
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be for the public good. For this is a 
practical question to be determined by 
the tests of experience. But in what 
possible way could it detract from the 
“strength” or the authority of govern- 
ment itself? In what way would the 
enforcement of the laws be more difficult ? 
The power of the executive would not 
even be touched by the change. Would 
there be less respect for the laws because 
they had the sanction of the popular 
vote? It can hardly be contended seri- 
ously that such would be the case. It is 
not pointed out to us how direct-legisla- 
tion would “weaken the strength of the 
government itself.” Why this begging 
the question? Why are we not shown 
by what process this impairment of 
strength is to be wrought? No reason is 
given why this weakening should result. 
What, therefore, seems to be gratuitious 
assumption is stated as demonstrated 
fact. Where one thus forces conclu- 
sions, it argues inability to establish 
those conclusions by any reasoning pro- 
cess. 

There is, however, one aspect of gov- 
ernment in which the believers in the 
initiative and referendum may well con- 
cede that the adoption of the system, 
would, in very truth “ weaken the strength 
of the government.” That it would 
thus weaken one sort of government is, 
in fact, the chief reason for advocating 
the system. If we may regard the power, 
the control and the grip over the govern- 
mental machinery, possessed in too many 
instances by the beneficiaries of privilege, 
by the despoilers of the people, as the 
“government”’; if, in short, we consider 
the power of the “interests’’ in control of 
government as the “strength’’ of that 
government, then it may, at once, be 
granted that the initiative and refer- 
endum would tend directly to weaken it. 
And it may be added that such a weaken- 
ing is a “‘consummation devoutly to be 
wished for.” 

We are told as though it were rather a 
matter of reproach that the arguments in 
favor of the initiative and referendum are 
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“based upon the theory that represen- 
tative government as it exists and has 
existed in this country since the adoption 
of the constitution is unsatisfactory.” 
It may freely be admitted that well 
grounded and long continued dissatisfac- 
tion with the actual working of our repre- 
sentative system has given rise to the 
demand for a check upon that system in 
order that it may be made more respon- 
sive—not to capricious public sentiment 
—but to deliberate public will. That 
there have been frequent examples of 
our legislative bodies not only misrepre- 
senting but brazenly defying what was in 
the best sense of the word public opinion— 
because based on public virtue and 
genuine patriotism—no moderately in- 
telligent and perfectly sane man will 
deny. The conspicuous failure of rep- 
resentative government in Pennsylvania, 
not to mention instances nearer home, 
fully justifies the attitude of those who 
regard representative government as it 
exists in this country highly unsatisfac- 
tory in its results. It by no means follows 
that representative government, with all 
its imperfections in form and actual 
shortcomings in practice, is not vastly 
superior to absolute or more aristocratic 
forms of government. In so far as it 
brings nearer to the people the conduct 
of their government and the making of 
the laws it is superior to absolutism, to 
an oligarchy or to an aristocracy. And 
by the same token, if a plan of direct- 
legislation can be grafted onto the repre- 
sentative system with the result of bring- 
ing the making of the laws still nearer to 
the people, such a combined represen- 
tative and popular system will be supe- 
rior to the purely representative system. 
If our representatives generally were 
such as they should be, there would be 
little reason to complain of the repre- 
sentative system. If they were uniformly 
or were generally above the average in 
intelligence, with character that places 
them beyond the sway of selfish motives, 
with breadth of mind that lifts them above 
the influences of petty partisan considera- 
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tions there would rarely be criticisms of 
the representatives for refusal to give 
expression to well considered public 
opinion. But this is a practical world, 
and the practical results of practical 
experience during two or three genera- 
tions must be the guide of men of practical 
minds when deciding upon a course to 
bring about a better state of things in 
government. Hence we see the already 
large and rapidly growing sentiment that 
the people should have the power of 
direct-legislation when occasions may 
call for it, to neutralize the evils of repre- 
sentative government—not as it exists in 
theory but as we have become familiar 
with it in practice. While it may readily 
be admitted that improvement might be 
obtained through the exercise of “‘ greater 
care in the election of representatives,” 
yet in the light of experience—the only 
light, in the words of Patrick Henry, by 
which our feet should be guided—it may, 
with confidence be affirmed that greater 
improvements will be attained where 
the people are empowered to correct the 
mistakes of their representatives when 
they shall have discovered that in spite 
of their “care’’ they made a mistake in 
selecting their representatives. 

And why should we not regard the 
representative system as it exists unsatis- 
factory? A public newspaper of large 
circulation and an admirer and supporter 
of the deliverer of the address above 
referred to, on a very recent date, in 
comparing our representatives with those 
of a generation and less ago, said: “One 
does not need to be told that the Senate 
and House have degenerated.” In sim- 
ilar vein the leading newspaper in New 
Jersey has just declared, “that the 
Senate and House have degenerated is 
unquestioned,” and ascribes the degen- 
eracy to such causes as “obedience to 
bosses, giving preference to partisan 
schemes to perpetuate power rather than 
to the popular voice, scheming for tactical 
political position rather than legislating 
for the State’s welfare, enacting laws by 
the hundreds with a great rush instead of 
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giving them reasonable consideration on 
their merits, fighting reform instead of 
welcoming it.” 

Without speculating as to the causes of 
this degeneracy, which is not local and 
exceptional, it may be remarked that it is 
a stupendous fact and is a potent argu- 
ment for the initiative and referendum. 
And if it be said that the remedy lies 
with the people in greater care in the 
selection of representatives the obvious 
and pertinent answer is that this de 
generacy is largely due to influences in 
legislation which influences would meas- 
urably be uprooted and destroyed by the 
application of right to direct-legislation 
because the profits of corruption would 
no longer be certain of realization. And 
with these sinister influences removed, 
even less “care’’ in selecting representa- 
tives would be fruitful of good results. 

In this pronunciamento against the 
initiative and referendum the attempt is 
made to break the force of the undeniable 
fact that Switzerland has successfully 
applied both and that the results have 
been advantageous in a high degree, by 
the amazing statement that the Swiss 
people “had never known responsible 
representative government’’ when they 
adopted the principle of direct-legislation. 
It is true that prior to 1848 the govern- 
ment of Switzerland was but imperfectly 
representative as, in fact, might be said 
of England down to nearly the same 
period, but in that year of revolutions 
for Europe, the Swiss adopted a real 
representative system modeled after that 
of the United States. They lived under 
this purely representative system of gov- 
ernment until 1874, when the constitu- 
tion, tested by a generation of practical 
experience, was amended by adding to it 
the distinctly democratic feature of the 
referendum, which was followed in short 
order, by the initiative. From that 
period the little mountain republic has 
become an example of democratic devel- 
opment, for the “representative’’ govern- 
ments of the world—an example whose 
force cannot be overcome by such gro- 
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tesque assertions as that while the initia- 
tive and referendum may have been good 
for the Swiss it is because they never 
knew the blessing of representative gov- 
ernment as we have it. The absurdity 
of this statement is all the more pro- 
nounced because of the fact that after 
trying a system like our own they made 
what has been demonstrated to be an 
improvement or it. 

The deliverance in opposition to direct- 
legislation which we are considering 
declares that the experience of every 
community where the referendum has 
been tried is that the people will not 
busy themselves with the details of 
legislation, even in Switzerland “where 
they have known no other method of 
law-making.”’ Some idea of the weight 
and credence to be given this statement 
may be gathered from the reference to 
Switzerland as a country where the people 
never knew what it was to make laws by 
the methods used in other civilized 
countries. One is justified in saying 
that the lack of information here betrayed 
as to the history of Swiss legislative 
methods suggests like want of knowledge 
as to the actual working of the present 
combined representative and direct-leg- 
islation system. ‘The weight of testimony 
of competent witnesses and of recorded 
results is decidedly against the assump- 
tion that the people will not interest 
themselves in matters of legislation where 
their interests are likely vitally to be 
affected if—as can be done with the 
referendum—the issue is presented un- 
obscured by party prejudice. 

Professor Borgeaud of the University 
of Geneva says of the referendum: “It © 
has won its case. Unquestionably it has 
proved a boon to Switzerland and has 
no more enemies of any following in the 
generation of to-day... . Since 1874, 
250 Federal bills were passed in Switzer- 
land. The people were consulted on 
twenty-eight constitutional amendments, 
half of which were rejected. The refer- 
endum was demanded on thirty bills 
only. Two-thirds of the same were 
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ultimately defeated.” The comparative 
infrequency of the resort to the refer- 
endum argues its efficiency in practice. 
For the theory of its advocates is that 
with the right to the referendum in all 
cases there would seldom be occasion 
for its exercise. The objection that it 
would make legislation cumbersome and 
a burden to the people is not borne out by 
the experienced results. In Oregon in 
the year 1906, ten measures were sub- 
mitted to the people and six were ap- 
proved while four were rejected. The 
vote on these questions ranged from 
eighty-seven per cent. to sixty-seven per 
cent. of the total vote of candidates. Of 
fourteen referenda which have been 
submitted to the people of Oregon only 
two received less than seventy per cent. 
of the total vote for candidates while the 
average was over seventy-six and one-half 
per cent. One little fact like this should 
far outweigh all the predictions of dis- 
aster to come from indifference or from 
indiscriminating voting. 

But we are complacently told that 
“the founders of the government did not 
undergo hardships and privation, nor 
risk their lives in hard-fought battles in 
order that they might establish a gov- 
ernment by mob.” This reference to 
“government by mob”’ is not easy to 
understand. Inasmuch as it is _ pro- 
posed to give to the people the right to 
vote on legislative enactments by pre- 
cisely the same orderly processes as when 
they vote on constitutional amendments 
—the highest form of legislation—and 
when they vote for “representatives”’ 
and other public officers, how should we 
have government by mob any more than 
we have it now? In the history of the 
world, doubtless, there have been cases 
where laws have been enacted “by mob”’ 
and where officers of government were 
chosen “by mob.” The method in each 
case was the same. A tumultuous, un- 
controlled mass proceeding without fixed 
rule of action did the work. A large, 
unwieldy crowd, meeting to enact laws 
“on the spot’ might, not unfairly, be 
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likened to a mob. Thus Alexander 
Hamilton, in arguing for a small member- 
ship for Congress, said that in a large 
body “passion never fails to wrest the 
scepter from reason’? and that “had 
every Athenian citizen been a Socrates, 
every Athenian assembly would still have 
been a mob.” There is great force in 
what Hamilton said, but the people 
voting on men or measures, in pursuance 
of laws previously enacted, individually 
and not in multitude, can hardly be re- 
garded as a mob, save by one who is 
fundamentally a foe to the democratic 
principle. In the connection in which 
the word is thus addressed to us it bears 
close resemblance to the term canaille, 
contemptuously applied to the masses in 
the French Revolution. 

The one substantial point made in 
this argument against the initiative and 
referendum is that a law as introduced 
in a legislative body may be crude in 
form, though perhaps good in principle, 
and that in the deliberations of the legis- 
lators, the bill may be amended until it 
will meet the objections which may be 
made to it and will more effectually 
accomplish the object aimed at by the 
introducer himself. To this there are 
two answers. In the first place expe- 
rience shows that under the initiative 
and referendum all but a small percentage 
of the laws would be framed and finally 
enacted by the representatives just as 
they now are. For be it remembered 
that the existence of the right to a refer- 
endum will render practically unnecessary 
the exercise of that power just as the 
presence of a policeman in view of a 
gang of pickpockets will dispense with 
all call for the exercise of the power of 
arrest, while the absence of that right 
gives rise to numerous occasions when its 
exercise if permitted would preserve the 
people’s rights. Moreover, in the case 
of the referendum, every law to which it 
would be applied would have had all the 
possible benefits of deliberation by the 
representatives. There simply would 
not, in fact could not, be any difference 




















in the matter of the deliberateness in 
framing, amending and discussing the 
law, except that after the law should have 
met with the approval of a majority of 
the representatives and of the executive, 
it must, if a sufficiently large number of 
citizens petition for such action, still 
further run the gauntlet of approval or 
rejection by the people. So far, there- 
fore, as the objection to the referendum 
is based on the greater deliberation of a 
legislative body over that of the people it 
is a myth. 

In the second place, in the practical 
operation of the initiative features of 
direct-legislation, a law would not be 
submitted to the vote of the people 
fresh from the drafting hands of a single 
individual as is quite commonly the case 
in our legislative bodies, but would 
necessarily from the very nature of the 
case, emanate from some more or less 
numerous body or organization, and 
would as presented to the people be the 
result of more discussion and delibera- 
tion than measures usually receive in 
our legislatures and in all probability 
would be fairly well adapted to carry out 
the principle, whether good or bad, 
which it might be intended to express. 
Many of the reform measures adopted in 
recent years have thus come from vol- 
untary associations of individual citizens 
who have after careful preparation had 
them submitted to the legislative body. 
In fact, an intelligent observer of events 
would scarcely expect substantial re- 
forms to be evolved in our present-day 
representative bodies. This was notably 
illustrated in the extra session of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature called by the 
panic-stricken governor after the election 
of Mr. Berry as State Treasurer, and the 
temporary defeat of the “gang’’ in 
Philadelphia. Election reform laws and 
other measures which had been formu- 
lated by associations whose members 
had made special study of the subjects 
were presented to these same representa- 
tives at the regular session and con- 
temptuously rejected and ignored, but 
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the popular vote at the election had all 


the moral and practical effect of a refer- 
endum and these same “ representatives”’ 
passed these same measures framed by 
voluntary associations of citizens, and 
repealed certain measures which they 
had passed at the regular session, all 
because the people had expressed their 
will both in the rejection of the one set 
of measures and in the passage of the 
other, in such thunderous tones that even 
the human curiosity occupying the exec- 
utive chair discovered that Pennsylvania 
had some “ills to speak of.” Practically 
the benefits received by the people of 
Pennsylvania from that election were 
the benefits of a system of initiative and 
referendum. But the occasion was ab- 
normal, the uprising was exceptional, 
and the “representatives”’’ of the people 
would have continued to misrepresent 
and defy public opinion, and the Governor 
would have continued oblivious of the 
real earth and its actual inhabitants, had 
there been less than an overwhelming 
expression of public sentiment, so highly 
wrought, that for the moment party 
prejudices were swept aside. But under 
the actual initiative and referendum in 
legal practice, a normal state of activity 
in public sentiment could and would ac- 
complish the same beneficial results. 
Space forbids following further the 
discussion on these lines. But a few 
words in the way of a common-sense view 
of the question may not be wasted. Why 
should the people of New Jersey fear to 
follow in the lead of other states and 
adopt the initiative and referendum? Do 
they want to own their own government ? 
This system would make them owners of 
that government. For, seekers after 
privileges or valuable franchise grants 
could no longer force laws down their 
throats by purchase or cajolery of their 
representatives. Since, if there should 
be considerable opposition, a submission 
of the laws to the vote of the people could 
be forced, business men could not afford 
to pay for the passage of laws that might 
prove to be no laws after all. Then, too, 
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a considerable number favoring some 
measure believed to be for the public good 
could compel a testing of public sentiment 
on the question by means of the initiative, 
even though the entire phalanx of human 
cattle in both political organizations 
should be arrayed solidly against it. 
Take, for instance, the matter of ballot 
reform. It is probable that if there 
could be submitted to the people of New 
Jersey to-day a proposition for the 
Australian ballot substantially like that 
in force in Massachusetts and some other 
states, an overwhelming majority could 
be secured for its adoption. Such a 
result would be a great boon to the state. 
It is certain, however, that those of the 
people who favor such a practical meas- 
ure of reform, can never secure such a 
law from the people’s “representatives” 
constituted as they now are or as they 
are likely to be for years to come. No 
rational objection can be made to such a 
measure; the people, it is almost certain, 
would adopt it, and yet it is almost 
equally certain that the people’s “repre- 
sentatives”’ will not let the people have 
it. This is but one instance where the 
want of the initiative deprives the people 
of control of their government. And 
that control is denied them only for 
corrupt ends. 

Why should the people fear for the 
existence of the representative system ? 
It is not proposed to disturb it in the 
least. The great mass of legislation 
would go on as before. Knowledge that 
a referendum could and probably would 
be called for would prevent the passage 
of many laws known to be offensive to 
the best sentiment in the state, as, for 
example, the race-track laws of a few 
years ago. These laws which stirred 
the moral sense of the state as it has not 
been stirred before or since, would not 
have been passed, with the certainty of a 
referendum to be demanded by an 
indignant populace staring the pro- 
moters in the face, for the simple reason 
that the proceeding would have been a 
useless expense. So far from interfering 
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with the principle of representative gov- 
ernment, it should, and doubtless would, 
promote the efficiency and stability of 
that system. There is little doubt that 
representatives would bestow greater care 
in the work of legislation with the pros- 
pect that their labor might be subjected 
to public scrutiny in a canvass before 
the people. The usefulness of the rep- 
resentatives would in no sense be im- 
paired. There would simply be a check 
upon their shortcomings whether of 
commission or omission, 

I believe firmly in the principle of 
representative government. I regard, 
with Dr. Francis Lieber, the representa- 
tive system as a good in itself. I do not 
believe the representative is or should be 
a mere delegate. His duty is to use his 
best judgment and to give the people the 
benefit so far as he can of his special and 
superior knowledge. So long as repre- 
sentatives generally are actuated by 
honest motives there will be no prolonged | 
deadlock between the representatives 
and public opinion. It is only through 
corrupt control of the representatives 
that the impatience of public opinion 
results. But notwithstanding this char- 
acter of the representative, we provide 
the executive veto on his acts with no 
suspicion that his representative character 
is in anywise destroyed. Nor would an 
added popular veto detract in any greater 
degree from the representative character 
of his functions. 

It follows, therefore, that to favor the 
initiative and the referendum does not 
imply any lack of devotion to the repre- 
sentative system. I believe that to ad- 
vocate this form of direct-legislation 
casts no reflection on the wisdom of the 
fathers. I believe that they laid broad 
and deep the foundations of our govern- 
ment, on principles so firm that time has 
vindicated, and the results of departure 
from them, have but emphasized their 
soundness. These principles find their 
expression in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but their application from 
time to time, to the varying needs of 























man in the function of government re- 
quires adaptation not only to meet the 
new-found wants of the people, but also 
to overcome new devices for defeating the 
popular will. I believe in the principle 
of representative government as evolved 
from centuries of struggle and accepted 
by the makers of our constitution as an 
important part of the frame-work of free 
government But the corrupt, unscrupu- 
lous and rapacious foes of the public 
welfare have mastered the art of pervert- 
ing our representative system, turning 
what was intended to be, and what at 
one time was, a bulwark for the defense 
of popular rights, into what has too often 
proved an engine of destruction of pop- 
ular rule. For the people to regain 
their former share in the actual work of 
legislation they must devise some method 
through which they can secure from their 
representatives by right and by compul- 
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sion that regard for and attention to 
their interests which formerly was freely 
accorded to them from a sense of duty 
and of honor. The people must, by 
applying old principles to new methods, 
secure a restoration to themselves of that 
share in government which they enjoyed 
before the evolution of that colossal 
figure of corruption and fountain-head 
of crime—the political boss—who de- 
mands and receives financial support 
from privilege-seeking corporations or 
individuals and in return sells legislation 
through his control over the men occupy- 
ing the seats ccnstitutionally intended 
for representatives of the people. To 
this end, therefore, intelligent people are 
coming more and more to favor direct- 
legislation by the adoption of the initia- 
tive and referendum. 
Linton SATTERTHWAIT. 
Trenton, N. J. 


MR. MacKAYE’S “DEMOCRACY AND SOCIALISM”: 
YES AND NO. 


By Hon. Georce Frep. WitutamMs anp Proressor THomas Eimer Wii, A.M. 


Editorial Note: In the June Arena we pub- 
lished an extended essay entitled and 
Socialism, by James MacKaye, author of The 
Economy of Happiness. It was in our judgment 
oe most im a event discussion that 

as ap in the pages of any magazine in 
recent and has attracted much serious atten- 


tion. e author’s work, The Economy of Happi- 
ness, is one of the greatest contributions to political 
economy that has appeared,—a work destined, we 
believe, to exert a tremendous influence on the 
political life of our nation. So important, indeed, 
is the discussion that though it has already been 
admirably noticed by Mr. Albertson in the pages 


N HIS contribution to Tue ARENA, 
entitled Democracy and Socialism, 
Mr, James MacKaye has given us the 
rarity of a scientific and likewise practical 
analysis of a political situation. 
By his instructive and clarifying dis- 
cussion Mr. MacKaye reaches a position 


of Tue Arena, it is our purpose to make it the 


subject of a book-study as soon as time will it 
our giving it the attention it receive. 
we give our two critical jations of 


apprecia: 
and Socialism, the first by 
Hon. George Fred. Willi the able leader of the 
progressive Democracy of New England and one 
of the stro and most scholarly and states- 
manlike thinkers in America; the other from 
the pen of Professor Thomas Elmer Will, A.M., 
formerly President of the Kansas i 


the essay on 


College. By a si ar coincidence Messrs. 
MacKaye, a Will are all Harvard 
men. 


of first importance in polemics. The 
times are just ripe for such a clear state- 
ment of the extent to which Democracy 
involves an increase, or rather, a due 
exercise, of the functions of our State. 
We grope in the mazes of a new civili- 
zation which are not lighted by the 








tallow-dip of an antique individualism: 
we need the electric light to which our 
eyes are now accustomed. 

Socialism as a cult makes slow progress 
in the United States because our people 
are dimly conscious that Democracy has 
within it the essential elements of social 
justice. Mr. MacKaye’s merit is that 
he has made these elements clear. 

A word or two of suggestion concern- 
ing the subject which Mr. MacKaye 
illuminates will constitute the best form 
for review. 

The truth is that the so-called Social- 
ism in European politics is mainly en- 
gaged in securing rights which our people 
have already obtained, such as separa- 
tion of church and _ state, universal 
suffrage, the destruction of immemorial 
privileges in taxation and land monopoly. 

That we do not exercise our rights 
does not signify that we do not possess 
them. Our worst error, or Democratic 
error, lies in the misunderstanding of 
the accepted truth that the government 
is best, which governs least. The ma- 
jority of Democratic politicians (espe- 
ciallly in the South, under the strict 
construction and _ state-rights _ policies) 
fail to distinguish between the service 


and the public functions of the State. _ 


Jefferson, Calhoun and Benton were not 
deceived in this regard: they were all 
earnest promoters of national roads, the 
one form which public ownership then 
presented in politics. 

The power of the state to suppress is 
one thing; the power to supply comforts 
is another. It is difficult to see why a 
self-governed people should not have at 
its disposal the highest service which the 
state can give, or, in other words, which 
the people collectively may adopt for 
the common good. Our difficulty lies 
in the fact that the service functions have 
been so universally farmed out to private 
profit, that their wealthy possessors have 
tremendous motive to obtain or further 
acquire them; hence they eagerly teach 
us from the kindergarten to the college, 
that there is something inherently wrong 
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in any collective benefits coming from 
the State, but that somehow in a democ- 
racy the social services ought to be 
delivered over by the State to irrespon- 
sible corporations for gain. 

So far has this expensive practice 
miseducated our people, that we must 
now actually begin to preach the truth 
that these functions come from the 
State, indeed, are the State, and those 
who exercise them are mere delegates. 

The whole public-ownership propo- 
sition is for a resumption by the State of 
services which have been falsely dele- 
gated. Happily, most of them are merely 
rented, not sold. 

That the State may resume these 
functions seems clear; but the average 
politician appears to think that somewhere 
beyond the Constitution is some higher 
right in certain individuals to exercise 
state power, which the State ought not 
to possess. Hence the extraordinary 
spectacle of legislators hastening to give 
away state franchises, because the State 
ought not to possess them. They arrive 
at the astonishing conclusion that func- 
tions of state should be exercised by 
irresponsible individuals, while the con- 
stitutions are full of guaranties against 
the usurpation of public functions by 
private individuals. 

Now, as Mr. MacKaye points out, 
these delegates of the State have become 
greater than the State, a right and 
natural penalty for the violation of the 
democratic scheme. Thus we get the 
oligarchy transacting the public business 
by legislative grant. 

If once our people can overcome their 
perverted teachings, they will realize 
that they have as much power to do good 
to themselves by contributing to their 
own comfort, as they have by keeping 
the bad from interfering with their hap- 
piness. 

Mr. MacKaye points out to us, so that 
the dullest may understand, the lines 
upon which our democracy should de- 
velop; and his remarkable article should 
be a Democratic campaign document, 
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to be first studied by those who assume needs, but being free they were within 
to be Democratic leaders and statesmen. the area of individual exploitation; 

It is wrong to credit every move along when, as now, they are controlled, that 
lines of social service to “socialism,’’ all mankind may be levied upon, they 
because Democracy actually contains become active social factors. If they 
within itself the full range of social have the power to tax humanity at will, 
service. That the Socialistic school has they are monstrosities, and the govern- 
brought us back to a realization of the ment which has not the power to furnish 
real functions of our Democracy may the social service, thus usurped, is at 
well be conceded. Abeyance is, how- heart not a real democracy. 
ever, not destruction. Once in attempting to maintain that 

One position maintained by Mr. Mac- a proper development of state functions 
Kaye shows that he has not been deluded would begin with recognized public 
by the notion that the social function of utilities, Mr. Wilshire answered me that 
the State should and must stop at the the beginning would be made with the 
limits of highway monopoly. To be private monopoly which pressed the 
sure, our courts have landed us on this hardest upon the people; probably he 
absurdity, but constitutions (and, it was right. Then our line between public 
may be timidly remarked, courts them- and private utilities may be snapped 
selves) may be changed. altogether. 

The fact is that the line between But why discuss socialized private 
public and private utilities is a vanish- utilities when we seem even now utterly 
ing line. And Mr. MacKaye rightly unprepared for the idea that our people 
apprehends that an existent private ought to control and manage their own 
monopoly is ipso facto a social quantity. highways? 

Indeed, all monopoly is something so- | Mr. MacKaye is right in alleging that 
cialized. When any human need can_ industrial despotism is incompatible with 
be withheld by any one man or group of democracy; and it may be that even now 
men, surely the deprived have a right to our Republic is fighting for its life—with 
the service of the State in supplying the creatures of its own making. 

need. When coal or oil were free to Grorce Frev. WILLIAMs. 
commerce they were, to be sure, social « London, Eng. 


R. MACKAYE’S paper on De- controlled; state affairs, state controlled ; 
L mocracy and Socialism is unusu- municipal affairs, municipally controlled ; 
ally able; in point of clearness and local affairs, locally controlled, and in- 
logical arrangement it leaves little to be dividual affairs, individually controlled. 
desired. In analysis it is especially The classification of the different 


strong. varieties of socialism is unusual, but 
Among the noteworthy insights shown helpful to clear thinking. 
by the paper are the following: The fallacy that “government control”’ 


The type of social organization fitted will “take the corporations out of pol- 
to our requirements must provide for itics”’ is trenchantly exposed. Too often, 
both individual and social control. We when such attempts have been made, the 
may put it: Public affairs should be industrial giants have “controlled the 
publicly controlled; and private affairs, controllers, regulated the regulators, and 
privately controlled; or, more fully, restrained the restrainers.” 
national affairs should be nationally § The illogical position of the “super- 
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democratic”’ socialist who, to obtain 
equality, would sacrifice Democracy, is 
well brought out. The type of this 
fallacy in America was, of course, the 
old Bellamy “Nationalism.” This also, 
by its very title, ignored the necessity of 
the various forms of control other than 
national, indicated above. 

A familiar socialist principle is found 
in the statement that “Capitalism has 
already brought about oligarchical so- 
cialism in production. All that is now 
required is to convert it into Democratic- 
Socialism.” This is one of the consola- 
tions of the evolution philosophy. 

Apart from the use of the word “hap- 
piness’’ the “socialistic syllogism’’ would 
be hard to improve upon. 

The fact that political democracy 
necessitates industrial democracy, and 
that to retain the former we must advance 
to the latter is a familiar truth that can- 
not be too often repeated. 

Timid souls may well be reassured by 
the fact that, with the referendum, 
society can readily recover from an 
overdose of collectivism. If it “take 
over’’ things it has no use for, it will, by 
experience, readily discover the fact, and 
can then easily “unload.” 

The real reason why the “fathers”’ of 
the American constitution so absurdly, 
limited the powers of a_professedly 
democratic republic is made clear; the 
evil fruit born by this policy is daily 
becoming more manifest. In this con- 
nection, however, attention should be 
called to the “elastic clause’’ of the 
constitution. The possibilities revealed 
by the Hamiltonians, notably John 
Marshall, of “interpretation,” should be 
more generally recognized. Constitution 
“stretching”’ is a game that two can play 
at. If an aristocratic, oligarchical court 
can stretch the Constitution in the interest 
of the corporations, another court, in 
sympathy with the people and the work- 

ing-classes, can stretch it in favor of 
these. 

Now, as to criticisms: 


To posit “happiness” as the end of 
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existence, whether individual or social, 
seems unfortunate. This, of course, was 
the basis of the old Benthamite “ phil- 
osophical radicalism’’ which played so 
important a part in the thinking of the 
middle of the nineteenth century. “Hap- 
piness’’ is a term too easily misunder- 
stood. As in the case of the Epicurean 
philosophy, it leads, with the crowd, too 
readily to mere sensualism. Carlyle well 
said that there was something higher 
than happiness; namely, “blessedness.” 
“ Health,” “ wholeness,” “ completeness,” 
all connote more wholesome conceptions 
than the term “happiness.” As the clergy- 
man said, there is a wide difference be- 
tween, “O! Be joyful!’ and “O! Be 
jolly!” 

Again, we should concede to the con- 
servatives the proposition that no form 
of government, administration, or social 
adjustment will, in and of itself, insure 
happiness or any higher good. The 
best that it can do is to afford larger 
opportunities for these things. After 
all, 

“The mind jai 
Begone 


Can make a heaven of hell, 
A hell of heaven.” 


This, however, involves no modification 
of the writer’s old-time position, that 
social maladjustment has, certainly in 
modern times, produced more “hell” 
than all other forces combined. 

As to communism, it is probably true 
that, as capitalism tends towards social- 
ism, so socialism will tend toward com- 
munism. The practical difficulties in 
the way of full-orbed communism are, of 
course, mountain high. Nevertheless, 
communistic institutions are in existence 
among us now and are working very 
satisfactorily. The public street, high- 
way, park, library, and school are, 
perhaps, more strictly communistic than 
socialistic; they are certainly not capi- 
talistic. Society likes them and wants 
more of them. Communistic institu- 
tions usually work well when the utilities 
furnished by them are or may be practi- 




















cally unlimited in amount. We are all 
willing that well-disposed persons shall 
“help themselves’ freely to the use of 
streets, parks, and libraries. It is only 
when the supply is limited that “helping 
one’s self’’ is liable to work ill. But the 
development of production on a vast 
scale points to a time when many things 
now bought and sold may be utilized 
gratis; for example, street-car lines, 
telephone and postal facilities, entertain- 
ment, as in Athens, and the simpler 
forms of food and shelter. 

But it is in discussing “ Revolutionism”’ 
that Mr. MacKaye errs most greivously. 
The Marxian criticism of Mr. MacKaye’s 
paper would be that it is the view of a 
“middle-class intellectual.” The differ- 
entiation, less sharp and general than 
doctrinaires have assumed, but in the 
factory town or mining region sufficiently 
obvious, of society into two classes with 
clearly antagonistic immediate interests; 
the essentially slave character of such a 
society, and the need of emancipation, 
as speedy and complete as possible, of 
these helots, is conspicuously absent. 

Mr. MacKaye’s grouping of socialist 
plans, “the only two worth discussion,” 
into “‘Revolutionary’? and “Fabian,” 
his statement that representatives of the 
former “seek to accomplish their objects 
not by degrees, but abruptly,” and “to 
immediately establish the codperative com- 
monwealth,” and his further statement 
that the Socialist party of the United 
States stands for this plan, is amusing. 
One is led to wonder where he got his 
information. The view he describes does 
represent the view of the Socialist Labor 
party which, in its platform, demands 
the “summary end’”’ of the present sys- 
tem. But that organization has been 
reduced to the shadow of a shade. 

As to the Socialist party itself, there 
are in it persons who stand for the 
“summary end,” but they are about as 
numerous and influential in that organi- 
zation as believers in the good old doc- 
trine of infant damnation are in the 
Presbyterian church. Mr. MacKaye 
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would do well to read the Socialist plat- 
form, especially the fifth section. The 
State and municipal program formulated 
at the last national convention are also 
worthy of his careful perusal. If still in 
doubt, he would do well to correspond 
with the Socialist national office at 
Chicago. 

The fact is that the doctrine of the 
“summary ehd’’ was once the accepted 
creed of the socialist movement, as the 
doctrine of the summary end of the 
“present evil world,” and the sudden 
“appearing” of the Lord, followed by the 
reorganization of all things earthly, was 
once the accepted doctrine of Christen- 
dom. Those who now hold either view 
are almost too few to consider. These 
“summary enders’”’ in the Socialist party 
are, at times, however, exceedingly ag- 
gressive and noisy, and Mr. MacKaye 
may have met some of them. The 
Socialist party, as an organization, stands 
for evolutionary and not revolutionary 
methods. 

Since Fabians are also evolutionists, 
the question arises as to the difference 
between them and socialist party evo- 
lutionists. The chief difference lies in 
the maintenance, by the latter, of an 
organization of their own. 

The question next arises as to the 
utility of a separate organization. The 
value of this is found, in part, in the 
opportunity thus afforded the body of 
members to formulate a distinctive and 
consistent body of doctrine, and to stand 
for this, definitely and aggressively, all 
the time, instead of being obliged, 
fusion-reformer-like, to stand for an 
infinitely attenuated, homeopathic dose 
of their creed. Populism abandoning 
most of its platform except the relatively 
unimportant free-silver plank, and finally 
losing even that, illustrates the weakness 
of the latter position. 

Second, a compact organization with a 
clearly defined program, and a body of 
resolute workers not confused and de- 
moralized by entangling alliances, can 
force the old parties on to the perform- 
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ance of acts not, hitherto, “dreamed of 
in their philosophy.” The evolutionary 
socialist party man holds that but for 
abolitionists there probably would have 
been no Republican party; that but for 
the Populist organization there would 
have been no Bryan Democracy; and, 
likewise, that but for the Socialist party, 
with a_ half-million votes behind it, 
there would not now be constantly 
manifested in high places the radicalism 
which most people regard with so much 
satisfaction. 

In the third place, such a party can, 
as in Wisconsin, actually do business in 
the political field. There a cluster of 
active, intelligent, competent workers is 
in the city council, and another is in the 
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state legislature. They are not held 
back by the fear of offending “allies”’ 
or “conservative’’ party members, pos- 
sessing necessary votes or funds. They 
are “permeating’’ as fully as Fabians 
can permeate and, in addition, are con- 
stantly strengthening their organization 
and acquiring the practical wisdom and 
administrative capacity which they will 
need when, probably a few years hence, 
they will control, first, Milwaukee, and, 
then, the State of Wisconsin. Obviously, 
the lessons learned in that city and state 
will prove of fundamental value in other 
cities and states and finally in the nation. 


Tuomas Etmer WILL. 
Washington, D. C. 


DANIEL’S VISION: EVIDENCE THAT IT WAS NOT A 
VISION, BUT AN ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATION. 


By Grorce MILLEN JaRvIs, 
Author of “The Bible Allegories.” 


ANIEL, 7:2: “Daniel spake and 

said, I saw in my vision by night, 

and, behold, the four winds of the heaven 
strove upon the great sea.” 

This language implies that it was un- 
settled weather, and the winds were 
changeable, and were blowing alternately 
from every quarter upon the great sea or 
ocean. 

“And four great beasts came up from 
the sea, diverse one jrom another.” 

The only beasts which apparently rise 
from the sea and ascend into the sky are 
the hieroglyphical signs or beasts of the 
celestial zodiac. They can only be seen 
at night, because the sun’s brilliant rays 
diminish or obscure their own feeble light. 
Moreover, the whole astronomical world 
uses the night mainly for its observations. 
The phrase “being diverse one from 





another,” is strictly true. They always 
rise just two hours apart. There are 
twelve zodiacal beasts that apparently 
circle around the earth every twenty-four 
hours. Therefore the twelve beasts rise 
and set within that time. These facts 
are known to all astronomers. 

Dr. Uriah Smith, in his voluminous 
work of 757 pages, entitled Daniel and 
the Revelation, on page 113 says: “All 
Scripture language is to be taken literally, 
unless there exists some good reason for 
supposing it to be figurative; and all 
that is figurative is to be interpreted by 
that which is literal.” 

This arbitrary ruling gives us the 
reason why the immortal blessings of 
Jacob and Moses have never had an 
accurate and adequate interpretation. 
These allegorical blessings are recorded 
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in Gen., 49, and Deut., 38. They were 
written three thousand years ago and 
this mode or manner of ruling would 
prevent their being understood forever, 
Fortunately we chose another view, we 
sought the aid not only of the science of 
astronomy, but that of mythology, and we 
have made a valid interpretation of their 
meaning,—a meaning that is not only 
rational and consistent, but carries the 
inherent marks of truth throughout. 

The meaning of these ancient blessings 
speaks volumes for the intelligence of the 
two distinguished authors who gave them 
to the world. They change the meaning 
of a hundred essential passages of Scrip- 
ture, and remove all their inconsisten- 
cies. They will stand throughout all 
time and defy ali opposition as easily as 
the rock of Gibraltar defies and resists 
the waves that beat against it. 

Dr. Smith, on page 4, in his preface, 
says: “There are two general systems 
of interpretation adopted by different 
expositors in their efforts to explain the 
sacrd Scriptures. The first is the mys- 
tical or spiritualizing system, invented by 
Origen, to the shame of sound criticism 
and the cause of Christendom; the 
second is the system of literal interpreta- 
tion, used by such men as Tyndale, 
Luther, and all the reformers, and furn- 
ishing the basis for every advance step 
which has thus far been made in the 
reformation from error to truth as taught 
in the Scriptures. 

“By the mystical method of Origen it 
is vain to hope for any uniform under- 
standing of either Daniel or the Revela- 
tion, or of any other book of the Bible; 
for that system (if it can be called a 
system) knows no law but the uncurbed 
imagination of its adherents; hence 
there are on its side as many different 
interpretations of Scriptures as there are 
different fancies of different writers.” 

The Bible Allegories refutes substan- 
tially every word of the foregoing. Why 
have they not made a valid interpretation 
of the blessings of Jacob and Moses by 
this wonderful system? They have not 
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made nor cannot make an accurate 
interpretation of Daniel or Revelation by 
that system.* 

Thé author of The Bible Allegories 
has formed and has proven to demonstra- 
tion that any of the Bible allegories which 
are accurately and adequately interpreted 
will accord and be in full harmony with 
science, and any modern scientist will 
cheerfully accept them. 

You may ask with reason, What is 
science? Science is the immutable laws 
of Deity. Man has no power to make or 
invent them,—he simply discovers and 
records them. Let us give a_ brief 
illustration of allegorical language. The 
Bible Allegories on page 217, says (Num., 
23:24): “Behold, the people shall rise 
up as a lion, and lift up himself as a 
young lion.” The word people here is 
allegorical, and is misleading to any one 
but the initiated or an astronomical 
class. To them it is plain, beautiful and 
instructive. The words, “the people,” 
signifies “the stars.” Then it becomes 
an easy matter to observe how nearly 
literal this troublesome text has been. 
To illustrate: Behold the stars shall rise 
up as a lion, as the constellation of Leo, 
the lion, invariably rises, on schedule 
time, on each and every night or day. 
And he is lifted up apparently by the 
turning of the earth, as all the other 
constellations are, and with all the ease 
of a spry young lion. 

Further, the text says: “He shall not 
lie down until he eat of the prey, and 
drink the blood of the slain.” Here we 
encounter the words “blood” and 
“slain.” Their plain and obvious mean- 
ing has been changed to the esoteric or 
allegorical, which has figuratively im- 
prisoned their sense for . Behold, 
the people—the children of Israel, the 
tribe of Judah. Leo, the celestial lion 
of the zodiac, represents a tribe of Israel, 
and Jacob’s son Judah personifies this 
lion, which shal] not lie down—that is, 


*See the author’s pamphlets. The Celestial 
Wilderness; or, The Lords Highway, and The 
Oriental King’s Dream. 
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this constellation of Leo, the heavenly 
lion, shall not pass by, shall not leave his 
celestial domicile, as the guardian and 
protector of our earth, during the season 
of summer until he eat of the prey and 
. drink of the blood of the slain. 

The prey is the bread made from the 
then present crop of grain, that has 
ripened and been harvested, ground and 
made up into bread. 

The word “slain”’ signifies the ripe 
and gathered grapes, which are alle- 
gorically slain; and to drink of the blood 
of the slain signifies only to drink of the 
rich and purple juice of the gathered or 
slain grapes. Hence, little by little, is 
unfolded a sensible and tenable solution 
of these ancient texts, that must have 
resisted the efforts of many enterprising 
students who have grappled with them. 

Before we begin the direct interpreta- 
tion of these four great beasts, which rose 
up from the sea, we desire to give our 
readers the reason why we deny that the 
prophet in reality saw visions, but that 
the word vision was used on purpose to 
deceive the illiterate class, those who 
know not the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven, or the elements of plain as- 
tronomy. In other words, the prophet’s 
so-called vision was in reality an as- 
tronomical observation,—all of which 
any modern astronomer will verify. 

Webster’s unabridged dictionary says 
of the word “vision’’: “That vision, is 
that which is seen; an object of sight. 
Especially that which is seen otherwise 
than by the rational eye; a supernatural, 
prophetic or imaginary sight, an appari- 
tion, a phantom.” “No dreams, but 
visions strange.” (Sidney). “The base- 
less fabric of a vision.” (Shakespeare.) 

There is nothing in heaven, or upon 
the earth more real than the constella- 
tions of the zodiac. They have been 
rising from behind the sea, or horizon, 
for thousands of years. They are rising 
now, just as they were rising then. 

We now come to the direct interpreta- 
tion of the four great beasts which rose 
up from the sea. 


Daniel’s Vision. 


Our earth in round numbers is ninety 
million miles from the sun. Then a 
line drawn across the middle of the earth’s 
orbit would measure one hundred and 
eighty million miles,—the length of its 
diameter. Three times a diameter equals 
a circumference; therefore the earth’s 
orbit is approximately five hundred and 
forty million miles in circumference. 
This vast and almost infinite circle passes 
through a belt or zone of stars, eight 
degrees on each side of the ecliptic, or 
the earth’s orbit, known as the sun’s 
apparent path. 

This celestial belt is divided into twelve 
equal divisions, which are known in 
astronomy as groups of fixed stars or 
constellations—from the word con, to- 
gether, and stella, a star. But in Scrip- 
ture they are known as kingdoms and 
dominions. Each one of them is forty- 
five million miles long by twenty-four 
million miles wide; and one of them 
rises from behind the sea or horizon 
every two hours throughout the year. 
These twelve great divisions or constel- 
lations are represented by twelve hiero- 
glyphical signs, or beasts, known as the 
twelve beasts of the zodiac. They are 
Aquarius, the Water-bearer; Pisces, the 
Fishes; Aries, the Ram; Taurus, the 
Bull; Gemini, the Twins; Cancer, the 
Crab; Leo, the Lion; Virgo, the Virgin; 
Libra, the Balance; Scorpio, the Scor- 
pion; Saggitarius, the Archer; and 
Capricornus, the Goat. The sun passes 
through three of these constellations in 
spring, three in summer, three in autumn, 
and three in winter, and has ever done so. 


THE FIRST GREAT BEAST. 


Dan., 7:4: “The first beast was like 
a lion, and had eagle’s wings. I beheld 
till the wings thereof were plucked, and 
it was lifted up from the earth, and made 
to stand upon the feet as a man, and a 
man’s heart was given to it.” 

This great beast is a hieroglyphical 
sign, a drawing or diagram of a group of 
fixed stars—a constellation, which never 
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moves, its apparent movement being due 
to the revolution of our earth. The 
earth is perpetually turning from west to 
east at a rate of one thousand miles an 
hour. This makes these signs or beasts 
appear to rise up out of the sea, or rise 
above the horizon, and pass over the 
firmament towards the west. As a con- 
stellation rises up from the sea or earth 
its appearance or attitude is ever chang- 
ing. Sometimes it seems to stand upon 
its feet as a man; then it crouches as a 
beast of prey; at other times it is decend- 
ing towards the sea or horizon. This 
beast has neither wings nor feathers, but 
is wholly composed of stars of every 
magnitude. When the sun’s golden rays 
gild the eastern sky, the stars all fade 
away, his superior light totally obscuring 
them. This is why the prophet said 
they were plucked; and every evening 
or night, when they rise, they seem to be 
lifted from the earth or the sea, and 


ascend the eastern sky. 


This great beast or constellation rises 
every day or night of our lives, and has 
been doing so for untold ages. The 
reader may witness its ascension, because it 
is daily rising now, just as it was rising then. 


The phrase, “And a man’s heart was 
given to it,” signifies that Jacob’s son, 
Judah, is the genius of the Lord, the sun, 
and personifies this lion of the zodiac.* 
Jacob and Moses, in Gen., 49 and Deut., 
$3, appointed each of the twelve sons of 
Israel to personify the twelve beasts of 
the zoniac, and this is one of them.t 

By the introduction of the lion as the 
first beast which rose up from the sea, 
the prophet departed from the conven- 
tional course or beaten track of Jacob’s 
and Moses’ arrangement of the zodiac. 
Moreover, Daniel himself, in a former 
chapter, made these same four beasts 
come in the regular order of these two 
distinguished leaders of Israel.|| 

These four great beasts which rose up 
Pp ane The Bibie Allegories, chapter on Judah, 


tGen. 49: 9. “Judah is a lion’s whelp.” 
See the author’s pamphlet, The Oriental King’s 
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from the sea do not symbolize any of the 
ancient political kingdoms on earth, as 
Babylon, the Medes and Persians, the 
Grecians or Romans. 

The first great beast was Taurus, the 
celestial Bull. He from the first in 
Scripture opened the allegorical kingdom 
or literal season of spring. This matter 
is known by all astronomers. Jacob’s 
grand or adopted son, Ephraim, personi- 
fied the Bull 2150 years, and was the first 


_king of kings who ever reigned. He 


reigned from about the time of Abraham 
down to about 388 years before our era, as 
king of kings, or leader of the twelve 
tribes or constellations of Israel, which is 
the celestial zodiac. It was on account 
of his being the leader of the twelve con- 
stellations of Israel that the Israelites 
made a symbol of him and worshiped him 
as the golden calf. Moreover, the calf 
that St. John saw with the three other 
beasts which were worshiping round the 
throne of heaven, was Taurus, the 
celestial Bull,—the same beast which 
Daniel saw, rising from the sea. All 
this information comes from Jacob’s and 
Moses’ blessings, now for the first time 
given to the world clearly and adequately 
interpreted in The Bible Allegories. 

The four beasts which Daniel saw 
rising from the sea, symbolize the four 
seasons of the year; notwithstanding all 
Bible commentators now have an op- 
posite view. 

Dan., 7:5: “And behold another 
beast, a second, like to a bear, and it 
raised itself up on one side.” This is 
qualified in the margin: “It raised up 
one dominion.” 

This peculiar situation needs the 
reader’s most earnest attention. Each 
one of the four seasons contains three 
months, and over them are these constel- 
lations of the zodiac as their guardians 
and protectors. They are represented 
by these hieroglyphical signs, or beasts 
in this instance. The Crab, Lion and 
Virgin are the celestial ians of 
summer during June, July and August; 
but only the middle constellation, the 
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Lion, is lifted up. The reader cannot 
discount this language, because it is 
mathematically true. He can have ocu- 
lar demonstration, because the Crab. 
the Lion and the Virgin are things eternal, 
They are all now plainly visible in the 
heavens, just as they were then. 

The blessings of Jacob and Moses, 
recorded in the two immortal chapters, 
Gen., 49 and Deut., 33, inform us beyond 
the emergence of a doubt, that the twelve 
sons of Jacob are the genii, spirits, angels, 
or messengers of their Lord, the sun, 
sent out through all the earth; and 
further, that the illustrious twelve sons 
personify the twelve beasts of the zodiac. 
Judah is the genius or messenger of this 
shining lord and personifies the lion. 
This is why the prophet said: “And a 
man’s heart [intelligence] was given to it.” 

This celestial lion is the guardian 
and protector of summer, the season of 
harvest. And to further corroborate 
this fact, we desire the student to con- 
sult any standard celestial atlas, where 
he may find in the flowing mane of Leo, 
the lion of the zodiac, seven resplendent 
suns or stars of the first magnitude, 
which represent the heavenly harvest 
sickle, beaming from the dome of heaven 
throughout the summer season. 

Assigning the celestial beasts to their 
proper places will make no essential 
change in the meaning of the texts, as it 
all relates directly to the sun and the four 
seasons of the year. 

And the prophet said: “It had three 
ribs in the mouth of it between the teeth 
of it; and they said thus unto it, Arise 
and devour much flesh.” 

This language implies that this second 
beast represents the season of summer, 
June, July and August, the most pro- 
ductive portion of the year. During 
this delightful season the plains and 
verdant pastures, the undulating hills 
and mountain meadows, have heavy 
crops of rich, nutritious grass, verging 
towards maturity. Here in these se- 
questered regions, on these wide ex- 
panses of territory, ten thousand sheep 
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and cattle make their rightful home. 
Vast flocks of sheep, with half-grown 
lambs, were grazing on a thousand hills 
or drinking of the mountain streams. 
Great herds of kine, with sleek and 
well-fatted calves gamboling around 
them, were enjoying the grateful shade. 

These were the pictures before the 
prophet’s mind. Then, with all this vast 
array, these innumerable flocks and 
herds of harmless ruminating creatures 
wholly within the power of carnivorous 
beasts, such as the lion, bear or leopard, 
would not these rapacious beasts be 
certain of abundant prey? It was no 
wonder, under such conditions, that the 
prophet saw three ribs in the mouth of 
it, or that he exclaimed: “ Arise, devour 
much flesh.” 

Dan., 7:6: “After this I beheld, and 
lo another, like a leopard, which had 
upon the back of it four wings of a fowl; 
the beast had also four heads; and 
dominion was given to it.” 

The beast which the prophet saw and 
described, which he says looked like a 
leopard, has the identical place in the 
zodiac of the celestial Scorpion. This 
constellation, with the Scales on one 
side and the Archer on the other, is the 
guardian of the season of autumn, while 
the shining Lord was descending to his 
winter solstice in Capricorn. 

It ts bound to develop sooner or later, 
as we proceed, to an absolute certainty, 
that it is the Scorpion. Nevertheless 
the prophet has selected beasts outside 
the zodiac to represent the seasons, all of 
which is against the authorities of Israel. 
However, this will probably adjust itself 
as we proceed. 

Our first effort will be to examine the 
expression “which had upon the back of 
it four wings of a fowl.” ‘To duly appre- 
ciate this language, one should imagine 
himself back in the dark ages, when the 
theory of the most enlightened nations 
was that our earth was the fixed and 
solid center of the universe; that the sun, 
moon and constellations revolved around 
us, for our exclusive benefit. The mag- 
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nitude of the sun or constellations was 
never dreamed of. Then it followed as 
a logical sequence that if they were 
moving so rapidly around the earth, 
they must from necessity fly; and if they 
flew, they must have wings. This idea 
prevailed for ages and is confirmed not 
only by the Old Testament writers, but 
by the sculpture found in many localities 
and preserved in many of the world’s 
great museums. ‘Then it may be asked, 
What did the prophet mean by the beast 
having on the back of it four wings of a 
fowl? He meant that each allegorical 
kingdom or literal has_ three 
constellations to guard and protect the 
earth, while the shining Lord is passing 
through them. Then, as a constellation 
or beast signifies a head, the third beast 
which Daniel saw rising from the sea 
was entitled to three heads. The con- 
stellations of Libra, Scorpio and Sag- 
gitarius were these three guardians. 
Then the reader should observe that the 
text informs us that “dominion was 
given to it.” That dominion signifies a 
kingdom or constellation, and it was the 
one which adjoins them, 
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it was Capri- 
cornus, the heavenly Goat, which adjoins 
the Archer. 

Then, with Capricornus added to the 
three mythological heads there would be 
four, which meets the requirements of the 
text,—* the beast had also four heads.” 


This third beast represents the season 


of autumn, and for some reason the 
prophet added one month of winter, and 
its guardian constellation, to it, making 
four mythological heads or constellations. 

With this complex condition solved or 
unraveled, we shall be able to give the 
reason why this beast had wings. 

All the beasts or constellations were 
supposed to fly,—to fly around and over 
the earth, the then center of the universe. 
Then, as they flew, they must of necessity 
have wings. The four wings mentioned 
in the text could hardly have meant one 
wing for a constellation or beast, as 
nothing of which we have any knowledge 
flies with only one wing. That would 
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be indeed a physical impossibility. It 
would require two wings, a pair in all 
cases to balance. Therefore it is safe to 
say that the prophet’s own expression of 
“four wings’’ carries the idea that each 
of the beasts, or dominions, were properly 
and adequately equipped with wings. 
Especially do we feel justified in this 
conclusion when the prophet himself 
has given to one of these beasts, domin- 
ions or constellations, a pair of wings. 
Dan., 7:4: “The first beast was like a 
lion, and had eagle’s wings.” 

Moreover, in Nineveh, and in many 
other localities, there are sculptured 
bulls and lions which invariably have 
wings. Then it may be taken for an 
accepted fact that each of the four great 
beasts which rose up from the sea was 
thought to have a pair of wings. 

However, all these fallacious theories 
were swept away, annihilated, when 
Copernicus discovered that the constella- 
tions were fixed and stationary, and that 
their apparent movements in rising and 
setting, and flying over and across the 
firmament, were due wholly and ex- 
clusively to the diurnal revolution of our 
earth. This grand and sublime theory 
was violently opposed by most religious 
people for centuries, but finally the 
truth prevailed and now it is cheerfully 
accepted by the civilized world. For 
thousands of years before this astronom- 
ical discovery was made, all the eastern 
nations worshiped the sun. He was 
called the Most High God and the true 
and living God. It was during this 
period that the Scriptures were written, 
and that same theory permeates the 
Bible from cover to cover. 

But we have found that the shining 
God who was chosen by the patriarchs 
was only a local God, dwelling between 
the cherubim, a resident of a belt of 
stars astronomically known as the celes- 
tial zodiac, but Scripturally known as 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Psalms, 80: 1: 
“ Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, thou that 
leadest Joseph like a flock ; thou that dwell- 
lest between the cherubim, shine forth.” 
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But other worthy men who have given 
their lives to celestial discovery have 
demonstrated the fact that the unnum- 
bered millions of fixed stars are suns, and 
are in all probability the centers of 
planetary worlds like our own solar 
system. This knowledge should extend 
our vision and views a million-fold. It 
should open to our minds the truth of 


infinite space, full of resplendent suns,’ 


with revolving worlds, of which our 
earth is one. 

We have now given a brief interpreta- 
tion of the three great beasts which 
Daniel saw rising from the sea. It now 
becomes plainly evident that he had no 
vision, nor was there anything super- 
natural in what he saw; but, on the 
contrary, it was an interesting lesson in 
astronomy; was, indeed, a_ veritable 
astronomical observation,—an observa- 
tion that a thousand astronomers have 
repeated since then. 


THE AGITATOR: HIS 


FUNCTION 


The Agitator: His Function in Social Evolution. 


These beasts of the zodiac, which he 
saw rising from the sea, have risen every 
day or night since then, just as the sun 
and moon have done. 

Those who may remain skeptical re- 
garding them can easily satisfy them- 
selves. ‘They are all rising and setting 
now just as they were doing then, and 
they will in all probability continue to 
rise and set forever. 

In our concluding paper we shall en- 
deavor to make a complete interpreta- 
tion of the great fourth beast, which was 
diverse from all others. It is in all 
probability the most profound allegorical 
lesson to be found in Scripture, and the 
author is assured that it has never had 
an accurate and adequate interpretation. 
It will be not only deeply interesting, 
but of vital importance to every reader. 


GEORGE MILLEN JARVIS. 


Chicago, Ill. 


IN SOCIAL 


EVOLUTION. 


By Francis Lamont Prerce, 


A’ CERTAIN critical and sig- 
nificant periods in the advance- 


ment of enlightened social standards, 
upon the inauguration of sweeping re- 
forms and innovations in political and 
religious conditions, there have appeared 
men—masterful, dominant, compelling 
—who by their stirring appeals and the 
irresistible power of their enthusiasm, 
have kindled the flame of discontent 
and just resentment against the iniquities 
of the old organization and have aroused 
dormant millions to the institution of 
a new régime. Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus, Savonarola, Luther, Hampden, 
Mirabeau, William Lloyd Garrison— 
these were the great agitators. While 
living they were misunderstood, their 


motives were impugned, they were sub- 
jected to vilification and vituperation on 
the part of those wielding authority. A 
corrupt and tyrannical plutocracy mur- 
dered some of them. Huss and a few 
others were dragged in chains and 
burned at the stake. Most of them 
were social outcasts and pariahs. Yet 
the words of Lowell show true insight: 


“Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on 
the throne, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the 
dim unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 
above his own!” 


In the light of a fuller comprehension, 
we render to these men the meed of 
praise and admiration. “Heroes and 
patriots,” we call them, “true soldiers 
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of the spirit, sincere and unselfish fight- 
ers in the warfare for human nobility 
and liberty.” Their ideas, which, when 
first promulgated, were regarded by 
many as extravagant, impracticable, rev- 
olutionary, destructive, subversive of 
“honor,” “security, ‘sobriety,” and 
all the rest of it, are now the axioms and 
truisms of the modern world. 


‘ > . 


We have working among us now men 
who, in a different field, are doing the 
same work that Luther and Garrison 
did—brave, earnest men who endure 
calumny, repudiation, social ostracism, 
in order that they may vigorously pro- 
test against economic injustice and po- 
litical despotism. But in our easy 
complacency we fail to give due recog- 
nition to the importance of these men 
and to their function in the social system. 
The clarifying, rectifying influence of 
time is necessary to reveal them in their 
true perspective. The pressure of 
present interest, the surge and heat and 
bitterness of present strife, distort our 
vision and warp our understanding. 
And we hear these men stigmatized as 
“vulgar, indecent, clamorous,” as “ per- 
nicious radicals’’ and “dangerous agi- 
tators,”” appealing to class hatred and 
all the “baser passions of man.” Of 
course, when we take into consideration 
the fact that this estimate is formulated 
and given currency by the beneficiaries 
of special privilege and their educated 
sycophants, we are inclined to deny its 
validity. Perhaps, after all, we should 
adopt the method that Matthew Arnold 
advised in literary criticism: “Get our- 
selves out of the way and let humanity 
judge.” 

Yet something may doubtless be at- 
tempted in the direction of a just, sane 
estimate of the agitator’s function in 
social evolution, a candid acknowledg- 
ment of his good points and a temperate, 
disinterested reprehension of his bad 
ones. That he has a legitimate function 
is indisputable, and an endeavor to in- 
vestigate this impartially and dispassion- 
ately, with a view to ascertaining precisely 
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the position which the agitator occupies, 
would constitute no insignificant con- 
tribution to social science. 

It may be laid down as an initial prop- 
osition that the agitator is the pioneer of 
progress, the pathfinder of civilization. 
He is the herald of the future, the great 
animating, quickening force of social 
development. Wendell Phillips said: 
“Agitation is liberty’; and he might 
fitly have added that it is progress also. 
We may apply to the agitator the familiar 
lines of Lowell: 

“Such earnest natures are the fiery pith, 

The compact nucleus round which systems grow, 


Mass after mass becomes inspired therewith, 
And whirls impregnate with the central glow.” 


The absence or suppression of agita- 
tion means social paralysis, a cessation 
of the vital forces in the body politic. 
From ultra-conservatism nothing can be 
expected but stagnation, degeneration, 
and decay. Society would be afflicted 
with the sterile immobility of a Chinese 
civilization if it were not for the element 
of change and ferment, the salutary 
leaven of discontent, introduced by the 
agitator. 

Incessant agitation, as well as “eternal 
vigilance,” is the price of liberty—agita- 
tion to institute needed innovations, to 
reveal and reform abuses, and to destroy 
unhealthful developments which, if left 
to take their course, would be a real 
menace to popular government and 
social well-being. Without this, civic 
vitality and civic righteousness would 
soon approach extinction. 

The agitator is needed to enforce the 
idea that an institution is not of necessity 
ideal or even beneficial simply because 
it has been in existence for a long period 
of time. The agitator refuses pliant, 
unreasoning acquiescence in everything 
that is. He demands that immemorial 
usage, established custom, and con- 
stituted authority shall offer some more 
valid justification for their acceptance 
than that of mere old age and time 
honored observance. He compels us to 
recognize that even doctrines hallowed 
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and sanctified by tradition may be 
pernicious fallacies. 

We should not close our eyes to the 
social utility of the rebel, the iconoclast, 
the fearless, uncompromising assailant 
of respectable shams. There is a states- 
manship of demolition as well as a 
statesmanship of construction. Progress 
toward loftier phases of religious ideals 
and social arrangements necessitates the 
clearing away of decadent and ana- 
chronistic Institutions that 
have degenerated into shallow formalism 
or positive social injustice cannot expect 
to survive. Even men of the most con- 
servative temperament can scarcely re- 
fuse admiration to those personalities of 
elemental vigor, who, with souls aflame 
with fierce indignation, batter down with 
fiery vehemence and barbaric ruthlessness 
the towering mass of time-honored and 
tradition-sanctified abuses that confronts 
them. The work of Luther and of 
Mirabeau essentially destructive, 
but it was none the less salutary and 
beneficent. 

In the agitator we see manifested 
that divine dissatisfaction, that restless 
idealism, that passionate hungering after 
the nobler and more perfect, which 
have invariably been the spur and in- 
citement of evolution. He 
misery, wrongs, degradation. He _ be- 
lieves that they can be alleviated, perhaps 
eradicated. Wrath—a deep, consum- 
ing moral wrath—possesses him, along 
with impatient exasperation at what he 
considers the reactionary conservatism 
that opposes. He fights for his ideals 
with all the power and depth of his being. 
By his virile enthusiasm, by the compel- 
ling intensity of his moral earnestness, 
he forces attention and inaugurates re- 
form. With Garrison he says: “I am 
in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will 
not excuse—I will not retreat a single 
inch—and I will be heard!’’ 

Flunkeyism may voice its feeble note 
of complacent servility and satisfaction; 
the janizaries of corruption and oppres- 
sion may hold up their fat and oily hands 
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in horror at the approach of the agitator; 
he is mightier and nobler than them all! 
For of smug respectability he will have 
none; he is the prophet of the poor, the 
outcast, the body-starved and the soul- 
murdered; and the mute agony if their 
dried-up, half-crazed brains finds in him 
a living cry. Mark this: the historian 
of the future will have more to say of 
Upton Sinclair than of Ogden Armour, 
with all his millions; more of August 
Bebel—that keen-eyed, gray-haired old 
man in the shabby coat—than of Em- 
poror William the Second, with all his 
armies and all his navies; more of Keir 
Hardie and John Burns of Battersea 
than of Edward the Seventh, on whose 
dominions the sun never The 
agitator speaks for those who have no 
voice to make their grievances heard; for 
the young mother of the tenements, 
whose baby has been killed by the im- 
pure milk of the milk trust: for the pallid, 
wasted children of the factories, whose 
pitiful little lives have never known the 
laughing fields and the blue sky that 
God made; for the men and women to 
whom Beauty is a name and Happiness 
a mockery; whose souls are emptied of 
passion and of joy, whose inmost natures 
are dwarfed and blighted and strangled 
in the insensate grind of industrialism. 
The men who are responsible for these 
things do not like agitation. They do 
not like the novelists and the magazine 
writers and the newspaper proprietors 
who tell the great public the truth about 
these matters. Of course they don’t; 
why should they? ‘They bid their venal 
press denounce the man who dares to 
say these things as an “anarchist,” an 
apostle of social disorder; they have 
their complaisant district attorneys char- 
acterize him as “intellectually sterile, 
socially vulgar, and morally obtuse’’; 
they have their fawning university presi- 
dents tell us that he is appealing to 
“passion, prejudice, and emotionalism”’; 
they have their smug clergymen echo the 
lament. Somebody has well said that 
“the Roman plutocracy murdered re- 
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formers; the American plutocracy lies 
about them.” 

We hear a great deal in these days 
about the “social unrest,” the “popular 
discontent,” the “spirit of radicalism.” 
Some good people speak of this thing as 
a thing vaguely menacing, something 
that threatens our material prosperity 
and commercial supremacy. ‘Those per- 
sons who have an unreasoning dread of 
change and an exaggerated fear of popu- 
lar movements are solicitous lest it presage 
upheavals, turmoils and cataclysmic dis- 
arrangement of existing conditions. 

Such apprehension is unwarranted 
and mistaken. Social unrest is the pre- 
cursor of social regeneration. It is not 
dire and sinister, but auspicious. It is 
the manifestation of diffused enlighten- 
ment. It is a sign that humanity is 
dimly reaching out after a loftier, more 
comprehensive ideal, that the collective 
consciousness is awakening to a realiza- 
tion of the inadequacy of present social 
attainment. Discontent implies aspira- 
tion. It facilitates ultimate social ad- 
justment. 

We have heard the most eminent 
citizen of this nation, himself a radical, 
deplore the evils of “muck-raking.” 
This is all very well, but it would seem 
that we should deplore not so much the 
“muck-raker’s’’ activity as the necessity 
for it. We should devote our attention 
not to the raker but to the muck. A 
certain class of people do not seem to 
recognize the fact that the “man with 
the muck-rake’’ is absolutely essential 
to social well-being. The muck heaps 
and cesspools of the national life must be 
cleaned out and disinfectants vigorously 
applied. The dark and noisome places 
must be illumined with the fierce light of 
uncompromising publicity. Pitiless, re- 
lentless exposure of corruption and ras- 
cality is the indispensable prerequisite of 
their elimination. Wrongs can never be 
righted by passively submitting to them. 
Indifference to them is well nigh a crime; 
keen, incisive, energetic protest is a 
patriotic duty. 
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Some, seeing muck, would throw over 
it the mantle of concealment and leave 
those responsible for its existence in mal- 
odorous security. With vindictive as- 
perity they deplore and denounce any- 
thing approaching exposure. They try 
to convey the idea that nothing should 
be said about such horrid, ungenteel 
things as financial crookedness and shady 
political operations. To tell the people 
about them is “loose talk about alleged 
wrongs.” “Just let things take their 
course and all will be right in the end. 
The men engaged in these practices are 
so charming socially, such devout church- 
goers, such generous benefactors of edu- 
cational and charitable enterprises. It 
is a pretty good world after all; let well 
enough alone. Why should the poor 
and unfortunate be discontented? Are 
they not satisfied with what the rich and 
powerful are willing to let them have? 
We are a big, prosperous nation; do n’t 
do anything that could possibly interfere 
with this glorious condition’’! 

How often we hear this kind of talk. 
How very, very stale and insipid it is 
becoming. Its authors seem to think, 
however, that the people are always 
going to be as blind and foolish and 
futile as they have been in the past, 
that they will never cease to bow down 
before the golden idol. University pres- 
idents whoes institutions are supported 
by lawless monopoly, condemn in terms 
of unbridled bitterness the least intima- 
tion that “powerful financial interests”’ 
and “great corporate organizations”’ are 
not eleemosynary and philanthropic en- 
terprises of a purely ideal character. 
Their credo seems to be that of the divine 
right of money. Flawless and without 
blemish, it can do no wrong. For its 
detractors no epithet can be too scathing, 
no attack too violent. 

People who do their own thinking 
know that talk of this nature proceeds 
either from the innate toadyism of an 
intelligence enamoured of wealth and 
success and so feeble as to fear innova- 
tion, or else from selfish and interested 
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motives. ‘Those who profit by the ex- 
ploitation of the people have reason to 
fear the muck-raker and the agitator. 
He hurts their business. 
Along with “anarchist,” 
and “muck-raker,” 
“demagogue’’ needs a little considera- 
tion. It is a favorite one with the class 
mentioned above. It is always handy, 
and whenever a man has the hardihood 
to offend Money, to question its suprem- 
acy, or to expose its delinquencies, this 
appellation can be trotted out with telling 
effect. Every reformer who is honest, 
sincere, courageous, unswerving, who 
can n’t be bullied, bluffed, or bribed, is 
with these people “a yellow demaogue, 
inflaming the base passions of the igno- 
rant and impressionable.” And _ the 
crying wonder of it is that these trite, 
worn-out, hackneyed commonplaces of 
accusation, poor silly epithets, 
succeed in fooling many people. They 
do not know that the same thing was 
said of Luther, of the Gracchii, of Wash- 
ington, of Garrison; yes, the same things 
were said of the Savior of this world. 
Toryism, old-fogyism, stand-patism we 
have always with us, and the greater 
part of their strength is derived from 
men who are deceived as to their own 
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interest by the puerile cry of “demagogy! 
demagogy!”’ 

What, in the last analysis, is the man 
who is called a “demagogue’’? Simply 
one who ignores the machinery and the 
artificial that intervene 
between the people and the government; 
the intriguers, the cliques, the “ interests,” 
the the “organizaticns’’; who 
makes his appeal immediately to the 
masses, submitting his cause directly to 
their judgment and approbation. The 
machines and the bosses and the “ in- 
terests’’ do n’t like this. Of course not. 
And they raise their old stock ery: “ Dem- 
agogue! demagogue!”’ 

The democratic theory has for its 
foundation the belief that the individual 
citizen, however humble, is capable of 
exercising a just and rational determina- 
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tion in questions of public policy, and 
that the will of these citizens, taken in 
the aggregate, is law. Yet because a 
man disregards the cliques, opens the 
eyes of the people to existing wrongs 
and injustices, and bespeaks openly and 
in the light of day their coéperation in 
bringing about reforms, he is, forsooth, a 
demagogue. Those who belong to the 
back-stairs school of politics, who “frame 
up deals’? in dark rooms, call him a 
“dangerous man.” Yes, he is danger- 
ous, very dangerous—dangerous to re- 
spectable scoundrelism. 

It is useless to deny the agitators’ 
faults. His sense of ultimate values is 
often deficient, his generalizations may 
be audacious, he may be wanting in logical 
discrimination and catholicity of sym- 
pathy. We cannot but deprecate the 
indiscriminate denunciation to which 
he occasionally inclines. Malice, envy, 
and avarice have no place in true agita- 
tion, which should be preéminently un- 
selfish and humanitarian. There should 
be included in it no element of grossness, 
cynicism, or sansculottism. 

Yet whatever may be the incidental 
faults of the agitator, he is at bottom an 
idealist and a_ visionary, a rugged, 
energizing force that works for good. 
His unconventional vigor, his intimate 
association with the great undercurrents 
of popular life, make him of the first 
importance in social phenomena. What- 
ever we may think of the practicability 
of the agitator’s plans, it is at least 
invigorating and inspiring to hear in 
this age of skepticism, pessimism, and 
disillusionment the world-old ery: “On- 
ward to Utopia!’’ Thank God for the 
agitator, who can still respond with 
eager zeal to the exhortation of Edwin 
Markham, our great American poet of 
the social Passion: 

“It is a Vision waiting and aware; 

And you must draw it down, O men of worth— 


Draw down the New Republic held in air, 
And make for it foundations on the earth.” 


Francis LAMONT PIERCE. 
Spencerport, N.Y. 
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THE GREAT MOTHER AS AN EDUCATOR; 


OR, THE CHILD IN 


NATURE’S WORKSHOP. 


XINCE all thoughtful people recognize the 
great influence of education and 
vironment upon the shaping of the future life 
of the child, making him a blessing or a curse 
to self and society, it seems almost incredible 
that generation after generation should pass 
and so little be done on the part of parents and 
teachers to awaken, stimulate and cultivate 
the deeper springs of being and to replace the 
feverish, abnormal, artificial, and demoral- 
izing influences of modern urban life, that 
appeal to the young on every hand, with food 
for the mind that would appeal to the eager 
and alert imagination in a wholesome and 
normal way,—feed it in a manner that must 
inevitably strengthen and bring out all that is 
finest and best in the young life. This can be 
done in many ways, one of the most helpful 
being the bringing of the child into intimate 
rapport with nature. The marvelous trans- 
formation scenes here ever being presented 
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are unmatched in man-made imitations. 

Nature is a true teacher to the normal 
mind. In her we find at once simplicity and 
profundity, beauty and sanity. Emerson, 
who probably more keenly appreciated the 
potent influence of nature in nourishing the 
imagination and feeding the soul than any 
other nineteenth-century philosopher, speaks 
beautifully of the harvest to be gleaned from 
the field, very different from that garnered by 
the farmer; and yet to the soul of the poet it 
was a source of food and delight. And Lord 
Byron voiced what thousands of others have 
felt when under the spell of the witching 
influence of nature, in these well-known 
lines: 


“*There is a pleasure in the pathless woods; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore; 

There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 

I love not man the less, but nature more, 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal.” 


And Longfellow, in one of the sweetest little 
personal poetic gems in American literature, 
written to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the birth of one of his dearest friends, the 
scientist, Louis Agassiz, most happily pictured 
nature as the teacher and guide par excellence, 
in the following lines F 


“‘And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying, ‘Here is a story-book 
Thy Father hath written for thee. 


““*Come wander with me,’ she said, 
‘Into regions yet untrod; 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’ 


““And he wandered away and away, 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Who sang to him night and day 
The Rhymes of the Universe. 


“And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 
She would sing a more wonderful song 
Or tell a more marvelous tale.” 


Parents and all who have the priceless 
treasure of childhood entrusted to their care 
should make it a glorious labor of love to 
drive out the false, the artificial and the 
morally enervating influences that invade the 
child-mind, by flooding its imagination with 
the light, the beauty and the wonder of nature. 

If one lives near the ocean, short excursions 
should be taken at various intervals between 
spring and autumn. AA little of the time which 
parents are wont to spend in more selfish 
recreations—a few days from fashionable re- 
sorts or shooting excursions, a few afternoons 
from favorite pastimes—will afford the oppor- 
itunity to bring the plastic mind of the child 
under the magic influence of nature in her 
multitudinous and ever-varying moods, 

All that is needed is a little less self-absorp- 
tion and thoughtlessness and a keener appre- 
ciation of the duty and responsibility imposed 
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by the Infinite upon His children, and the 
way will appear. During these little journeys 
to some of the workshops of nature, the imag- 
ination of the child should be enlisted 
stimulated at every point. 

Take the sea, for example. Let not the 
day’s outing be listlessly spent, but on the 
other hand, do not allow the child to imagine 
you are going to play teacher. We would 
suggest that before anything is said to the 
child, the parent should enjoy the wonder and 
mystery of the great deep for a few moments, 
until he or she comes under the exalting and 
intoxicating spell of the ocean, and then out 
of a mind touched by the mystery, the glory 
and the majesty of nature, call the attention 
of the child to the wonder of it all. Tell him 
of the immensity of the sea. Explain how, 
far away, its waters wash the shores of many 
lands; some fringed with great forests; 
some citadeled with mighty rocks, while here 
and there are cities and villages; that many 
are the peoples to whom the sea sings her 
ceaseless lullaby, some as white as he, others 
black or brown. ‘Tell him that in the lands 
of the black man and the brown are the homes 
of the lion and the tiger, the spotted leopard 
and the elephant; they live in jungles 
and forests. Sometimes the waves of the 
sea wash great desert lands across which 
move caravans of camels and dromedaries 
and where grows the date-palm. Tell him 
of India and the Spice Islands; of the wonders 
of the frozen Northland, with its continents 
and its long nights made weirdly beautiful 
by the Northern Lights. 

You will now have filled his mind with in- 
terest and wonder, and it will never be satisfied 
until it has gained more knowledge. You 
will have thrown a fascinating spell over 
geography that will invest it with the charm 
of romance and story when he comes to 
study it. 

Then turn to the poetic aspect; the croon- 
ing of the sea, nature’s mighty lullaby or 
cradle-song, that has been sung for millions 
of years. Explain to him how at dawn and 
evening often the mirror-like surface of the 
ocean reflects the splendor of the sky, taking 
on the multitudinous tints, until it is a vast 
sheet of glory, sometimes resembling a sea of 
molten fire. But when night comes, all is 
changed. The moon and stars give strange 
beauty to the vast expanse, but with the night 
ever comes the sense of mystery, and a minor 
note seems to be sounded, not present in the 
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day. And there are times when night setiles 
over the ocean with no stars or moon to 
illumine its vast expanse; when the lullaby, 
the crooning and the moaning are lost in the 
hoarse, wild, furious roarings that keep 
accompaniment to the thunder in the skies. 
Tell him how at such times the sea becomes 
very terrible. Describe its awe-inspiring 
majesty, and tell him something of the trage- 
dies accompanying ocean storms. 

Explain the coming and going of the tides 

“Eternal outgo and recall”; show him 
how the salt water keeps all things fresh and 
sweet. 

Tell him of the myriad living things found 
in the ocean. Show him the sea-shells with 
their many shapes and delicate tints, and 
reveal to him something of the vegetation of 
the deep, so rich in color, so varied in shape, 
and often so delicate and lace-like in tracery. 

Point out the curious pebbles and rocks, 
which will attract his attention, and then 
awaken his interest in the strata of the earth, 
and while he little suspects it, you will have 
given him a preparatory lesson in geology, 
and what is more, you will have thrown over 
the study a poetic or idealistic interest that 
perhaps will ever linger in his mind. 

These are only a few brief hints. Other 
things will occur to the parent, as, for instance, 
a description of the great ships that ply the 
sea: the wonderful voyages of the past; the 
sailing of Columbus and the discovery of the 
New World. And thus in many ways the day 
can be filled with such interest and charm 
that it will be to the vivid imagination of the 
young mind a veritable visit into fairyland; 
and what is more, its memory will remain an 
oasis, fair in retrospection as an Oriental 
garden of roses. 

Furthermore and of still greater im- 
portance, in all his after life never will he see 
the ocean with indifferent interest or without 
remembering with delight his childhood hours 
spent with the loved parent who may per- 
chance long since have passed from view. 

In the same ways little journeys should be 
taken into the country, where the mystery 
and miracle of nature, is less majestic, is 
none the less marvelous. The magic trans- 
formation of the seed into the beautiful plant, 
clothed in emerald and robed in the beauty 
of bloom, will afford delight while awakening 
a healthy speculative interest in something 
that, being invested with the element of 
mystery which appeals so irresistibly tu the 
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young imagination, will provoke thought and 
develop the faculties of reason and observation. 

During these excursions the child’s atten- 
tion should be called to the variety and beauty 
of leaf and flower; the different kinds of trees 
in the forest, and their value and peculiarities 
should be dwelt upon; and the bird and other 
animal life will also afford sources of pleasure 
and information. In so far as possible lit 
the veil and let him see the great Artist-Artisan 
in the wonderful work-shop of Creation, and 
teach him to enjoy the many voices and songs 
of nature. 

If it is possible to take the little one 
to the mountains, new revelations and 
wonders will await him. But whether it 
be at the seaside, in the lowlands of 
the country, or amid the solemn 
tinels of time that spire-like rise heaven- 
ward, in every instance the youthful imagina- 
tion will be brought en rapport with nature. 
Only pure, elevating and wholesome ideals, 
images and lessons will have been impressed 
on the brain, and the child so instructed in 
early life is thrice blessed. All after years 
will be rich in memories of the beautiful hours 
when the panorama of nature was first un- 
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folded and her wonders explained. 
To such a one nature will ever appeal with 
irresistible power; her spell will haunt him 


throughout life. It matters not when or 
where he may seek her, he will always find 
that she has a banquet spread for his imagina- 
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tion and a message for his brain, and he will 
also find that the contemplation of her phe- 
nomena will stimulate profound musing on the 
deeper things of life. 

Thus the splendor of autumn will show him 
that nature is most glorious in the hour of her 
departure. He _ will that when the 
mission of the flower, plant and tree has been 
for the time being fulfilled, and the hour of 
exit has arrived, nature robes herself in the 
regal glory of a victor and departs mantled 
in crimson and russet, in scarlet and gold. 

Evén the humble and modest little plants 
in the meadowlands are attended in their 
departure by the waving plumes of the purple 
asters and the golden-rod; while the grass- 
carpeted slopes, still brave in emerald, are 
sprinkled with gold by the fall dandelions, 
and the buttercups as well fleck the same 
grass with sunlight. 

Here is no sign of sadness, no craven slink- 
ing away. No garments of black or sable 
plumes companion the fallen leaves; but 
clad in a wealth of colors that baffle the 
painter’s art, they fall as men should fall, 
glory-crowned victors, garmented in beauty 
and without a suggestion of sadness or gloom. 

And so every year, season, day and passing 
hour will bring new wealth to the imagination, 
new lessons, suggestions and meanings to the 
mind, making of the one-time listless and 
unobserving child a man or woman who is at 
once a philosopher, an idealist and a lover. 


note 





IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


SIR WILLIAM 
OF CHEMISTRY’S 


HE RECENT death of Sir William 
Perkin calls to mind one of the most 
fairy-like stories in the romance of nineteenth- 
century chemistry. It was Sir William who 
discovered the key to the sealed page, and 
the discovery, as has so often been the case 
in the history of scientific advance, was made 
in an accidental way. 

The great chemist had been trying to utilize 
coal-tar, one of the by-products of the manu- 
facture of gas that seemed useless and entailed 
great cost to get rid of. Some experiments 
led Mr. Perkin to hope that he might extract 
a chemical something like quinine from this 
hitherto useless by-product. He failed and 
was On the verge of casting out the chemical 
mixture when his eye was attracted by the 
beautiful hue of the liquid. The color held 
his imagination as by fascination, and while 
he was experiencing the subtle pleasure that 
all artistic and beauty-loving minds experience 
in the presence of rich color effects, an idea 
flashed through his brain. Might not he be 
able to set the color and make it useful for 
dyes? He at once set to work and succeeded. 
The color he presented to the world was mauve. 

The scientific world, however, hailed his 
discovery with that incredulity which so often 
meets great discoveries and which is only 
surpassed by the unlimited credulity that not 
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PERKIN AND ONE OF THE MOST WONDERFUL 
FAIRY-LIKE TALES. 


unfrequently is given to amazing claims when 
put forth by men of prominence, such, for 
example, as that accorded the Elixir of Life 
which a few years ago threw the medical 
world into a fever of excitement when Dr. 
Brown-Sequard claimed to have made a 
wonderful discovery. 

Nothing daunted by the incredulity of 
many of his brother chemists, Mr. Perkin 
began the establishment of dye-works. Soon 
other chemists addressed themselves to ex- 
periments with coal-tar along similar lines, 
and as a result the world ere long possessed 
the rainbow hues of the aniline dyes. 

But this was only a small part of the 
wonderful discoveries that quickly followed 
the experiments with this once despised by- 
product. More than a score of powerful 
new therapeutic agents were discovered. 
Substitutes for various kinds of perfumery 
and flavoring extracts were made, while one 
chemist discovered saccharin, a substance 
three hundred times sweeter than sugar. 
Considerably more than one hundred distinct 
agents of more or less positive value have 
come as a sequel to Sir William Perkin’s 
momentous discovery. The whole story of 
the utilization of this by-product forms one of 
the most fascinating of the wonder records of 
modern chemistry. 


INDUSTRIAL AUTOCRACY AND CENTRALIZED 


GOVERNMENT. 


Why Secretary Root and a Large Section 
of The Plutocracy Favor Transferring 
The Powers of The State to The 
Central Government. 


N° FACT is more noticeable than that 
while a certain number of confessedly 
Wall-street journals, like Harper's Weekly, 


are greatly increasing Mr. Roosevelt’s popu- 
larity by attacking him and his policies, a 
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large number of other equally reactionary 
although frequently less confessedly pluto- 
cratic newspapers, as well as many of the 
masters of privileged wealth, are not only 
making no outcry against the President, but 
are favorable to the movement for securing 
for the central government the powers that 
have always been recognized as _ rightfully 


belonging to the states. In the present 
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temper of the public mind, and with a knowl- 
edge of the steady aggressions of the Federal 
judiciary in behalf of the plutocracy, since 
the courts have begun the abuse of the injunc- 
tion power in the interests of corporate wealth, 
it would have been impossible to have at- 
tempted any transfer of state powers to the 
central government save by so doing under 
the plausible pretext that the states were 
derelict in their duty to the people; that they 
were being unduly swayed or influenced by 
corporate wealth, and that the larger interests 
of the people demanded more positive and 
effective protective measures against 
scienceless and corrupt organized wealth 
than the states were affording the people. 

It was therefore under this pretext that the 
administration advanced its plea for assuming 
rights and powers heretofore enjoyed by the 
states. ‘The states, however, were very quick 
to act as soon as there seemed to be any pros- 
pect of legislation which the states might 
escaping the destructive rulings of 
Federal courts, which had proved such adepts 
in reading all kinds of meanings into the 
Constitution when the interests of the 
corporations were attacked. 

The states felt that with the administration 
apparently pledged to give popular relief, 
laws which the states enacted along the lines 
long demanded by the public and which the 
administration seemed to approve, would 
stand some chance of being given a trial, and 
consequently a number of states were quick 
to pass laws so framed as to give relief to the 
people and traveling public from the out- 
rageous and long continued oppression of the 
stock-watering railroad gamblers who man- 
ipulate the great railway This 
attempt on the part of the states to safeguard 
the rights of the people was quickly resented 
by the great railroad corporations that have 
so long been a dominant influence in the 
national, state and municipal governments 
of America, and in different regions they 
promptly began either to fight or to ignore 
the laws. 

Thus in North Carolina, when the state 
attempted to enforce the laws which their 
legislators had against the great 
anarchistic railroad corporations, these chronic 
law-breakers immediately turned for assistance 
to a Federal judge; and in this act discerning 
men will quickly see why Root and so many 
life-long attorneys for law-defying and law- 


con- 


pass 


great 


systems. 


enacted 
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breaking corporations, and why so many of 
the princes of privilege have complacently 
viewed when not actively encouraging the 
attempt to limit the power of the state to 
protect and foster the interests of her citizens, 
by lodging that power in a central government 
which since the days of Grover Cleveland 
has looked to Wall street and the great public- 
service corporations and trusts for vast cam- 
paign funds that should insure the election of 
the candidates most liberally supported by 
the corporation-controll:d political machine. 
A large section of the plutocracy feels, and 
with reason, that they have nothing to fear 
from the central government, if they can 
once destroy the power of the states to safe- 
guard the interests of the people against the 
aggressions of the feudalism of privileged 
wealth. They know that there is no more 
subservient tool of privileged interests in 
political life to-day than Speaker Cannon, the 
master of the House of Representatives. 
They know that the Senate is frankly pluto- 
cratic. They know that the present President 
of the United States, at the very time when he 
was making such fair promises about shackling 
cunning and curbing predatory wealth, was 
writing to his political friend Harriman, then 
in Paris, urging him to call for conference on 
his return to America,—Harriman, a man 
who the President knew, as well as did every- 
else, typified perhaps more strikingly 
than anv other of the great predatory chiefs 
of Wall street, all that President Roosevelt 
pretended to be fighting against. They 
know, furthermore, that the President has 
been pleased to surround himself with their 
long tried and faithful servants or with men 
who are altogether satisfactory to them. And 
they know that these men, with whom Mr. 
Roosevelt has surrounded himself _are his 
most intimate counselors. "Ae a 
Secretarv Root, who since the day aa he 
was so severly reprimanded by Judge Davis 
for unjustifiable activity in trying to get the 
notorious Boss Tweed free, to the time when 
he left the service of the great public-service 
chief, Thomas Fortune Ryan, to enter political 
life, has been one of the most, if not the most 
efficient servant of the great predatory cor- 
porations whose headquarters are in New 
York, is credited with being the most influ- 
ential of all Mr. Roosevelt’s counselors. 
Mr. Cortelvou, 


one 


who was so successful in 
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securing vast sums of money from the in- 
surance scoundrels—money that belonged to 
the insured—for the election of Mr. Roosevelt, 
—Mr. Cortelyou, the friend of Perkins and 
others who so admirably typify the high 
finance of Wall street, has been promoted by 
Mr. Roosevelt to the secretaryship of the 
treasury. 

Secretary Taft, the judge who made the 
great discovery that so endeared him to the 
railways and other great corporate interests 
that they rightly regard him as a kind of 
Columbus,—the discovery that the interstate 
commerce law could be used against labor, 
and a man whom the highest plutocratic 
authorities regard with the utmost favor, as 
has already been pointed out in THe ARENA, 
is tae person whom Mr. Roosevelt claims to 
favor as his successor. 

The plutocracy further knows that in the 
battle between the people and predatory 
wealth, the President chose to consult with 
Spooner, the great servant of the railroad 
interests, instead of with the other United 
States Senator from Wisconsin, who had at 
all times and in all places proved himself 
true and loyal to the interests of the people. 
They know that Philander C. Knox, who 
next to Mr. Root is the man most loved by 
predatory wealth and corporation interests of 
any man in public life to-day, is another 
intimate friend and counselor of the Presi- 
dent. And finally the plutocracy, fully 
agreeing with President Roosevelt that “ words 
are good when backed up by deeds, and only 
so,” has no serious fear of the President so 
long as he surrounds himself with such men 
as the above, and they are perfectly content 
for the public indignation to be appeased by 
a certain number of suits brought against 
corporations, where the guilty parties will 
only be liable to fines—fines which if levied 
will promptly be followed by acts of reprisal 
on the part of the corporations, by which the 
people will be mulcted of many times the 
amount of the fines imposed. 

So the plutocracy has no real fear of a 
centralized government. They believe that 
they are sufficiently entrenched in the gov- 
ernment, in the press, in the ccllege, in the 
church, and in commercial life, to be able to 
control the centralized government, especially 
if the powers of the states are taken from 
them so that there is nothing to be feared 
except action by the Federal power. 
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Will Judge Pritchard Prove a Burchard 
to The Plutocracy? 

The action of Federal Judge Pritchard in 
coming to the rescue of the anarchistic, law- 
defying railroad company, may prove a 
boomerang to the plutocracy. The Judge 
may yet become a Burchard to the industrial 
autocracy that is seeking to completely 
dominate free government. His decision, 
rendered in time to open the eyes of the 
people to the menace of placing the supreme 
power of government in the hands of a 
centralized government that has for years 
delighted in placing the faithful and trusted 
servants of the corporations and prominent 
railroad attorneys on judicial benches, and in 
selecting corporation attorneys to act as 
attorneys-general for the curbing of corpora- 
tions, may happily have come in time to 
awaken the people to the sinister aim of that 
wing of the plutocracy that is striving to secure 
autocratic power for the central government. 

Even the New York World, so perniciously 
active in furthering the interests of plutocracy 
along many lines and in attacking fundamental 
democratic principles and the demands of 
just and popular government, when these 
principles and demands are inimical to the 
interests of certain reactionary and predatory 
influences, stops in its contemptible attacks 
on Mr. Bryan long enough to sound a note of 
warning. In its leading editorial of July 24th, 
it publishes the following words which are 
worthy of careful perusal, whether or not 
they were published as a cautionary signal to 
the powers that be: 


“A few months ago Secretary Root laid 
down the doctrine that if the States neglected 
to exercise the powers rightfully belonging 
to them the National might 
exert those powers by judicial assumption. 
North Carolina undertakes to regulate rail- 
road rates within its limits and it is at once 
checked by a United States court, first by 
injunction and later by habeas corpus. Clearly 
enough this is not calculatied to promote 
virility on the part of the menaced common- 
wealths. » 

“If States are to be dominated by Federal 
judges when they fail to meet all the expecta- 
tions of men who would have them act with 
energy, and then are to be set aside summarily 
by Federal judges when they do attempt to 
use their power, they will presently find 
themselves in a more humiliating position 


Government 
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than has ever been prepared for them by the 
most zealous centralizer. 

“The importance of questions originating in 
this way makes it desirable that the people 
should inform themselves as to the facts as 
they develop and endeavor to reach intelligent 
conclusions thereon. To this end it is 
necessary for every American to understand 
that while courts are entitled to respect they 
are not above criticism. They sometimes do 
wrong and they sometimes do the right thing 
in the wrong way. 

“Two of the great political parties of this 
country owe their origin in part to hostility 
to the courts. Nothing contributed more to 
the first great triumphs of the Jefferson 
Democrats in 1800 than the rancor displayed 
by the old Federalist judges in their attitude 
toward their political opponents. The Re- 
publican party was inspired in its early years 
by the popular indignation which the Dred 
Scott decision awakened. 

“We need not blink the fact that the 
Federal courts were organized in the begin- 
ning with a particular view to the protection 
of property. ‘They have served their purpose 
well. At times it has been thought that they 
have been so intent upon this object that 
they have lost sight of other things quite as 
important. 

“In the present temper of the people it is 
clearly unwise, even if there be legal warrant 
for it, for these courts to interfere too dras- 
tically with States which are making an 
effort to deal with questions admittedly 
within their jurisdiction. Bad __ legislation 
enforced for a time often does more good 
than can possibly be accomplished by hasty 
judicial rulings setting it aside as uncon- 
stitutional and void. 

“The Federal courts have given a great 
deal of law to the people. It is to be re- 
membered, however, that the people have 
also given law to the Federal courts, and that 
they may do so again.” 

A Former Railroad Lawyer as a Federal 
Judge Seeks to Protect The Law- 
Defying Railroad Corporations 


From The Penalty of 
Their Crimes. 


Judge William D. Porter of the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court is on record as saying: 
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“There is no tyranny in this country to-day 
so bad as that exercised by the Federal jndges. 
They are constantly interfering with that 
which does not concern them.” 

In the case of Judge J. C. Pritchard of 
North Carolina, who formerly acted as at- 
torney for the Southern Railroad Company, 
the railroad chiefly affected by the new State 
law, the American people have a striking illus- 
tration of the results that we may naturally 
expect when railway attorneys or corporation 
counsels are placed upon the bench. 

Less than a year ago the various politicians 
connected with the administration intimated 
that the states were not disposed to give the 
people relief from railroad exactions. The 
states replied by promptly passing laws in the 
interests of the people. Among the governors 
who have signed the two-cent railroad rate 
bills are those of Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Min- 
nesota, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Missouri, 
as well as North Carolina. 

The railroads of North Carolina defied the 
state law, and Judge Pritchard has come to 
their relief. When in recent years the great 
corporations have been denounced as law- 
breakers, law-evaders and law-defiers, the 
parrots of conventionalism in press, pulpit 
and college have replied that if laws were 
being broken, the fault lay with the people’s 
officers in not enforcing them; that the trust 
magnates or the trust tools,—the officers of 
the great railway and other public-service 
corporations and their agents, who violate 
the laws, could easily be punished, just the 
same as any other criminals, provided 
it could be proved that they defied 
the laws. Yet the moment the at- 
tempt is made to punish these law-breakers 
we have the sorry spectacle of a Federal judge, 
who formerly acted as attorney for the chief 
law-breaker, rushing to the rescue of the 
lawless and seeking to throw the mantle of 
protection afforded by his high office, over 
those who are deliberately defying the law 
passed by the people’s servants. 

Happily for the people, North Carolina at 
the present time has a governor beholden only 
to the people and possessing much of the 
spirit of the American patriots of 1776. 
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HOW THE 
MIND BY 


HE ARENA has recently exposed the 
systematic method by which the in- 
dustrial autocracy is poisoning the minds of 
the people by means of its various press 
bureaus for the manufacture of tainted news 
and through its kept editors on the reac- 
tionary daily press. One vicious method of 
deceiving the casual reader has of late been 
so generally resorted to as to call for special 
attention. 
This latest trick to deceive the business 
man and the casual reader of the newspaper, 
who has only time to scan its pages before his 


REACTIONARY DAILY PRESS POISONS THE 
DELIBERATE 


PUBLIC 
MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


that the citizens in a certain locality were 
opposed to a certain proposed referendum. 
The opposition was perfectly natural, per- 
fectly proper, and something not only to be 
expected but inevitable, and had nothing 
whatever to do with opposition to the refer- 
endum principle of government, which 
colleges, universities and voters alike through- 
out Oregon are overwhelmingly in favor of. 
Tens and probably hundreds of thousands 
of voters all over the country, who merely 
read the misleading headlines, concluded that 
the great educational institutions of Oregon 








“Hang Haywood and a 


Million Men 


In Revenge,” 


breakfast or on the car en route for his office 
is found in the setting-up of headings that are 
wholly misleading in character,—headings 
which pretend to state news facts that follow, 
but which in reality convey an entirely er- 
roneous or false impression. 

A short time after the dispensers of tainted 
news had flooded the country with the abso- 
lutely false statement that the referendum 
was not a success in Oregon, a great number 
of papers published dispatches coming from 
different parts of Oregon. These dispatches 
were so headed up as to mislead all readers 
who only perused the display headings. 
Thus, the reader’s eye falls on a heading 
telling him that certain educational institu- 
tions are opposed to the referendum, or that 
the citizens in certain given towns are over- 
whelmingly opposed to the referendum. 
Such headings, in large display type, were 
published far and wide. Now the readers 
who took the pains to peruse the fine type in 
which the dispatches were published, found 
out that the university or college referred to 
was merely opposed to a proposed referendum 
that would affect the college interests; or 


Will March 
Says Darrow 


Mr. Darrow, in closing the argument of 
the morning session, said that “‘ifthejury 
should hang Bill Haywood, one million 
willing hands will seize the banner of lib- 
erty by the open grave end bear it on to 
victory.” 
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were opposed to Direct-Legislation, and that 
citizens in different communities were equally 
opposed to it. This, of course, is precisely 
what the feudalism of privileged wealth 
desired to have conveyed and was a part of 
its campaign of misrepresentation by which 
it hopes to retain its hold as autocratic master 
of government and exlpoiter of the wealth- 
producing and consuming millions of America. 
Another way in which certain daily papers 
poison the minds of the general reader against 
incorruptible leaders of the people whom the 
industrial autocracy fears, is by putting into 
their mouths utterances that discredit them 
and by distorting statements so that they 
appear to mean something entirely different 
from the words uttered or the intention in- 
tended to be conveyed. Perhaps no man in 
public life to-day has suffered more seriously 
at the hands of unscrupulous editors and 
controlled newspapers than has Mr. Bryan; 
but few men in public life, who have proved 
themselves to be absolutely incorruptible and 
who have taken a stand squarely in the in- 
terests of Jeffersonian democracy and Lincoln 
republicanism, have escaped the innuendoes 
and deliberate attempts of certain papers to 
misrepresent them and destroy their influence. 
A very noticeable example of this character 
was found in the Boston Post of July 25th, 
which published on its front page a double- 
column “scare” head-line, as follows: 
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“*Hang Haywood and a Million Men Will 
March in Revenge,’ Says Darrow.” 


The above alleged quotation was put in 
quotation points. Following it was a large 
portrait of Mr. Darrow. Probably ten or 
twenty thousand of the Post's readers only 
read that false statement, printed as a direct 
quotation. Those who took the pains to 
read the Post’s dispatch which followed the 
sensational and false quotation, found no 
such utterance. Instead, Mr. 
mark was given as follows: 


Darrow’s re- 


“Mr. Darrow, in closing the argument of 
the morning session, said that ‘if the jury 
should hang Bill Haywood, one million willing 
hands will seize the banner of liberty by the 
open grave and bear it on to victory.’”’ 


Very different is the above perfectly proper 
and doubtless truthful prediction from the 
incendiary threat which the Post represented 
Mr. Darrow as making. Yet the ten or 
twenty thousand people who read only the 
Post’s heading will tell their friends of the 
threat given and the incendiary character of 
the remark, with the result that Mr. Darrow 
will be discredited in so far as the false 
statement is believed. And yet the Post 
pretends to be a friend of justice and freedom, 
—a strictly ‘safe and sane” daily educator. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE CASE AGAINST THE FOUNDER 
OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


HE COMPLETE collapse of the at- 
tempt to obtain Mrs. Eddy’s property 

and to discredit the founder of Christian 
Science, came on August 2lst when Mr. 
William E. Chandler as senior counsel for the 
so-called “next friends” asked leave to with- 
draw. Thus this long and carefully executed 
newspaper campaign of calumny, slander, 
reckless assertions and misleading statements, 
this shameful attempt to prejudge a case by 
sensational attacks, by falsehoods and by 
coloring facts so that the inferences drawn 
were entirely unwarranted by the simple 
truth undoctored and uncolored together 
with all the ingenious methods of the reckless 
attorneys, who hoped to win through arousing 
prejudice where justice and evidence were 


wanting, has come to nought. The case will 
go down in history as the most remarkable 
trial involving religious beliefs since the days 
of the Salem witchcraft and the persecution 
of the Quakers in New England. Hypocrisy 
and false pretense marked almost every step 
of the proceeding, in so far as the representa- 
tives of the so-called “next friends’’ were 
concerned. The public was gravely informed 
that Mrs. Eddy was a hopeless invalid unable 
to leave her room; that she could not talk 
consecutively on any subject any length of 
time; and that she was “a prisoner” in a 
“house of mystery” held in bondage by an 
unscrupulous clique. It was stated that 
there was no attempt on the part of the 
would-be rescurers of this helpless prisoner 
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to reflect upon the religious belief entertained 
by the Christian Scientists, and almost in the 
same breath the religious teachings of the 
founder of Christian Science were cited as 
evidence of insanity. Everything that was 
possible for the shrewd and reckless counsel 
and the black journals, which lent their 
columns to the daily dispensing of sensational 
and misleading reports, was done to prejudice 
the public and unconsciously influence the 
judiciary. The public was led to believe 
that if the judges could once see Mrs. Eddy 
they would find full substantiation of the 
circumstantial charges that had been so freely 
made; but next to the desire for the judges 
to see Mrs. Eddy, the counsel for the “next 
friends” expressed their great anxiety to get 
hold of her secretary and have him interro- 
gated before the judges. 

When the three masters appointed to try 
the case met and expressed a desire to per- 
sonally see Mrs. Eddy, the desire was promplty 
acceded to, and the senior counsel on both 
sides together with the three masters spent 
an hour with the head of the 
Christian Science denomination. During 
that time, the masters plied her with questions, 
and found her possessing wonderful mentality 
for a person of her age. In commenting on 
the ending of the case, the Boston Globe, of 
August 22d, well said in an editorial entitled 
“The Withdrawal of the Eddy Suit”: 


venerable 


“The one thing more than any other that 
probably influenced the action of the counsel 
for the ‘next friends’ in withdrawing the suit 
was the remarkable interview of the board of 
masters with Mrs. Eddy. The report of 
that interview justified the widespread as- 
tonishment of the mental vigor of a woman 
of Mrs. Eddy’s venerable age. It was im- 
mediately apparent that a strong impression 
had been produced upon all who saw and 
heard her.’ 


The Boston American reports Senator 
Chandler to have said, after the examination 
of Mrs. Eddy at her home, “She is smarter 
than a steel trap.” 

To add to the discomfiture of the per- 
secutors, General Streeter, the senior counsel 
for Mrs. Eddy, presented her secretary, Mr. 
Frye, and requested the opposition to question 
him at their pleasure. They, however, de- 
clined to take advantage of the opportunity 
which they had led the public to believe they 
were so eager to embrace. 


, 
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Next the counsel for the so-called ‘next 
friends’ made the demand that they be al- 
lowed to select two alienists to visit Mrs. 
Eddy and pass on her sanity. This demand 
was acceded to by General Streeter, so sure 
was he that Mrs. Eddy would prove to the 
alienists as she had to the masters her mental 
clarity and power. But, no, when the 
chance was given, the opposition, finding that 
its last card had been called, threw up its 
hands, so to speak, and the case collapsed. 
General Streeter insisted, however, that the 
case should proceed, and in his speech urging 
that the masters continue the investigation, 
he said: 


“In behalf of Mrs. Eddy we demand that 
the masters proceed with this hearing and 
determine the questions submitted, namely, 
that Mrs. Eddy was incompetent to manage 
her business affairs on’ March 1, 1907. 

“The motion of the counsel for the ‘next 
friends’ proves that their case has collapsed, 
and that they are now running to cover. 
This is their legal right, but I am thinking of 
the legal rights of Mrs. Eddy. She is entitled 
to the protection of the court. 

“After providing liberally for her child 
and her own, she had devoted a large portion 
of her money to the growth of the religious 
belief founded by her. Now her adopted son 
has loaned the use of his name to a suit 
brought by alleged ‘next friends,’ but really 
started by a certain New York newspaper, 
which has retained great counsel and paid 
the bills. It is based on false pretenses, and 
is unique in the history of legal procedure. 
We have all along questioned whether it was 
brought in good faith. 

“Mrs. Eddy and her counsel have coéper- 
ated with the masters in everything they 
wished, she has submitted herself for their 
inspection, and some of her replies to their 
questions have been sent out to all the world. 
They are an evidence in themselves as to 
whether she is competent or not. 

“Nothing has been denied to yours, and 
the charge that she is incompetent has thor- 
oughly collapsed. Now these ‘altruists’ wish 
to avoid any decision from you that Mrs. 
Eddy is competent. 

““We demand a finding on the issues of the 
case as they now stand. We speak not only 
for Mrs. Eddy, but for every other aged 
citizen of this State, whose property, person 
and religious convictions are in danger.” 
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The masters ruled that “since the parties 
who had asserted lack of mental capacity 
withdrew, there was no controversy left. 
Mrs. Eddy stands with nothing to answer, as 
we view it.” 

In their chagrin and humiliation the de- 
feated counsel indicate that they will make 
another attempt at some future time; if not 
during Mrs. Eddy’s lifetime, they will after 
she passes away. But the evidence that has 
been brought out confuting the circumstantial 
and detailed statements that have been scat- 
tered broadcast has been such that it would 
be far more difficult to accomplish their pur- 
pose in the future than it would have been 
had these false statements remained unre- 
futed till after Mrs. Eddy’s death. 

It is a sad commentary on American jour- 
nalism that papers claiming to be great repre- 
sentative thought molders, like the New 
York World should be found hounding a 
venerable and revered woman, and that it 
should be seconded by such papers as the 
Boston Herald and the New York Times. 

A very singular fact was pointed out by 
the New York Journal in an editorial, that 
the two New York papers that had been most 
vicious in their attacks on Mrs. Eddy are 
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both owned by Jews,—the World and the 
Times being controlled by representatives of 
that race that has for two thousand years 
been so shamefully persecuted for their 
religious opinions. But the Journal well 
observes that the World and Times do not 
reflect the feelings of the race in this pitiful 
exhibition of the persecuting spirit. 

It is a singular coincident that Mark Twain’s 
attack on Christian Science, the McClure 
articles and the World’s campaign made their 
several bows to the public almost simultan- 
eously. 

The result of this trial will, without doubt, 
greatly stimulate public interest in Christian 
Science and strengthen the new church. In 
commenting editorially on the result of the 
trial, the Boston Journal points out that “it 
is not only a legal victory for Mrs. Eddy in 
Christian Science but also a moral one,” and 
it believes that the new church “has been 
strengthened, solidified and extended by it.” 
“Nothing,” it says, “has been brought out to 
weaken the faithful or to shock the public at 
large.” ‘The Journal does not think that any 
other suits will be attempted, for it observes: 
“It is difficult to see how any more actions of 
the sort can stand after yesterday’s surrender.” 


AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENTS AS TO THE PRACTICAL 
WORKING OF DIRECT-LEGISLATION IN 
SWITZERLAND AND AMERICA. 


ACHINE politicians and public officials 
selected by the privileged interests 

and public-service corporations to misrepre- 
sent the people and promote the interests of 
their masters and the masters of the money- 
controlled machine, are naturally enough 
fighting Direct-Legislation, because the one 
thing which the corrupt political boss, the 
industrial autocracy and their political de- 
pendents and servants most fear is “a gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people and by 
the people.” But while we are in no wise 
surprised to find the betrayers of the people 
and the traitors to the genius of democratic 
institutions opposing Direct-Legislation, we re- 
gret to find presumably intelligent men indulg- 
ing in reckless and mendacious statements which 
convict them of either an amazing degree of 
ignorance or of almost incredible moral tur- 


pitude. It is difficult to imagine that any one 
having any self-respect or regard for the opin- 
ion of intelligent people would brazenly declare, 
as has been recently done, that Direct-Legisla- 
tion has proved a failure wherever tried, in 
Switzerland and America, or would charact- 
erize Direct-Legislation as “mob-rule.” Such 
statements are, of course, an insult to all 
intelligent persons who are at all conversant 
with the facts. 

Against the absurd and false statements 
such as Mr. Satterthwait very ably answers 
in this issue of Toe Arena and which were 
recently uttered by a well-known New Jersey 
politician of the machine-ruled dominant 
party, we wish to give the statement of men 
who, unlike the New Jersey politician, are in 
a position to know what they are i 
about,—men whose veracity is undou 
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and whose positions in the political, educa- 
tional and economic worlds give them inter- 
national prominence. The New Jersey 
politician, who merely voices what the privi- 
leged interests and the money-controlled 
machine of New Jersey wish disseminated, 
intimates that Direct-Legislation would be 
mob-rule and that it has been a failure in 
Switzerland. Against these statements of 
the machine politician, who seems ignorant 
of the fact that Direct-Legislation has been 
for several years in highly successful operation 
in a number of American commonwealths, 
we place the following testimony in relation 
to Direct-Legislation in Switzerland. 

Hon. N. Droz, former-president of Switzer- 
land, says:, 


“Under the influence of the referendum a 
profound change has come over the spirit of 
parliament and people. The net result has 


been a great tranquilizing of public life.” 


Professor Charles Borgeaud, of the faculty 
of the University of Geneva, one of the most 
distinguished educators and economists of 
Europe, in a paper prepared expressly for 
Tue Arena, has this to say on the results of 
the referendum in Switzerland: 


“The Referendum has won its case. Un- 
questionably it has proved a boon to Switzer- 
land and has no more enemies of any follow- 
ing in the generation of to-day. Let me give 
one instance to illustrate what I advance. In 
one of the Cantons that was among the last 
to introduce the Referendum—the Canton 
of Geneva—where the bill bears the date of 
1879, both parties, Conservative and Radical, 
are just now quarrelling in lengthy articles 
and in political speeches about the real 
promoters of the same. The novelty of 
twenty-five years ago is such an unqualified 
success that every party feels inclined to 
boast of being the country’s benefactor who 
introduced it in the cantonal constitution. 
As a matter of fact it was inaugurated at 
Geneva by the Conservatives, who from that 
time really deserved the name which they 
assume, of Democrats. 

“Now why is that institution so popular in 
Switzerland that no one would dream of 
proposing that we should do away with it and 
go back to the purely representative system of 
1848? Because it has proved an efficacious 
remedy, meeting in a large measure the evils 
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which may be consequent upon that form of 
government.” 


Professor Frank Parsons, who recently 
visited Switzerland and conversed freely with 
all classes, says: 


“T did not find one man who wishes to go 
back to the old plan of final legislation by 
elected delegates without chance of appeal to 
the people.” 


Charles E. Russell, writing for Everybody’s, 
declares that the Swiss are “by all means the 
happiest people in Europe. They are not 
called upon to endure anything which they 
do not approve. They have at all times in 
their hands a machine, mobile, swift and 
efficient, by which they can work reforms 
and effect changes.” 

The pitiful ignorance of the New Jersey 
legislator as to the character of Direct-Legis- 
lation and its work abroad is only less marked 
than his ignorance of the political history of 
his own country, with which about every 
intelligent schoolboy is conversant. For sev- 
eral years Oregon and South Dakota have 
had Direct-Legislation in active and practical 
operation. Of its worth in South Dakota 
one may judge from the following testimony, 
given by Governor C. N. Herreid, a prominent 
Republican statesman: 


“Formerly our time was occupied by 
speculative schemes of one kind or another, 
but since the referendum has been a part of 
the constitution these people do not press 
their schemes on the legislature, and hence 
there is no need of recourse to the referendum.” 


In Oregon Direct-Legislation has been 
more fully tested than elsewhere, and as to 
its practical working in that great and flour- 
ishing commonwealth no one is more com- 
petent to speak authoritatively than United 
States Senator Jonathan Bourne of Oregon. 
Mr. Bourne is a Harvard man, a leading 
Republican statesman of the Pacific coast, 
and though we published his recent utterance 
on the working of Direct-Legislation in his 
own commonwealth in the July Arena, it so 
completely and crushingly answers the piti- 
ful twaddle of the New Jersey politician 
that we make the following quotations from 
the Senator’s utterances. Senator Bourne, 
writing in May of the present year, de- 
clares that he feels fully justified in stating 
that Direct-Legislation “is more popular 
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than ever and that no combination of cir- 
cumstances or individuals can coerce or befool 
the people into assenting to or permitting any 
repeal or limitation of its power. In my 
humble opinion, Oregon’s Direct-Legislation 
system is the safest and most conservative 
plan of government ever invented. There is 
no possibility of any sudden overturn of 
policies or principle by change of parties in 
office—no great change can be made without 
the consent of a majority voting on that 
particular question separate from all others. 
I am confident that a majority can never be 
had for a measure without there is good 
reason to believe it will advance the general 
welfare. 

“The great majority of the American 
people are honest, intelligent and just; agita- 
tion and full discussion must inevitably result 
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in their giving a wise decision. Should a 
mistake by made through lack of agitation 
and discussion, it can quickly be remedied by 
this system by again referring direct to the 
people. There is no occasion to wait for a 
change of administration or a change of party 
majorities in the state Senate or House. 
This system places direct responsibility on 
each individual voter for every law under 
which he lives. 

“The initiative especially makes available 
all the statesmanship there is among all the 
people. Any man or group of men having a 
good idea can enlist for one or more campaigns 
and get it before the people for approval or 
rejection. No boss nor political machine nor 
corrupt legislator can prevent a fair hearing 
and decision by the supreme power, the sov- 


ereign people.” 
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MISREPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT AND HOW TO MAKE IT 
REPRESENTATIVE. 


ECENTLY a correspondent of the New 
York Sun, presumably a corporation 
hack or the servant of some political boss, for 
he had not the manhood to sign his name, 
made an attack on Direct-Legislation which 
was admirably answered by Mr. H. B. 
Maurer, the able secretary of the New York 
Referendum League; and inasmuch as Mr. 
Maurer has happily exposed the glaring 
fallacy of one of the dishonest but overworked 
cries of the corporation agents and the tools 
of the political machine, we reproduce his 
letter below. 

It is easy to imagine men like Aldrich, 
Lodge and Penrose among political bosses; 
Morgan, Ryan, Belmont, Armour, Stillman 
and the various other chiefs of the industrial 
autocracy, enjoying to the full bent of their 
nature the joke of a representative government, 
when they are away from the curious eyes and 
ears of the supposed sovereign voters. 

The great franchise companies, owing to 
the betrayal of their trust by those who are 
governing the city of New York, are to-day 
owing the treasury of New York between 
thirty and forty millions of dollars. The 
Supreme Court has declired the law on 
which the levies have been made to be con- 
stitutional, and the companies therefore would 
have nothing left but to pay the bill if the 


city of New York possessed a truly represen- 
tative government,—if her citizens had a 
government so representative as to respond to 
the wish of the people as it would respond if 
the ends of representative government had 
not been defeated by the public franchise 
companies acting in union with the political 
machines, or as it would respond if we had 
Direct-Legislation instead of government by 
corporate wealth through political bosses 
and machines, as now obtains. But un- 
happily, New York possesses the shadow 
but not the substance of representative gov- 
ernment. The government represents the 
interests of the feudalism of special privilege 
as glaringly as it misrepresents the wishes 
and interests of the people. It was in May, 
1905, that the Supreme Court of the United 
States upheld the validity of the law taxing 
these franchise companies, “thereby declaring 
in effect that this enormous indebtedness 
must be paid”: but the people’s misrepre- 
sentatives have not collected the money. 
And this is but one out of scores upon scores 
of similar illustrations that might be cited 
which show equally clearly the absolute 
absurdity of claiming that the present gov- 
ernment of privileged wealth by the boss 


and the machine is representative of the 


people. 
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In his reply to the anonymous attack on 
Direct-Legislation, Mr. Maurer says: 
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“To the Editor of the Sun—Sir: ‘Consti- 
tutionalist’ says that ‘for the representative 
government we now enjoy it is proposed to 
substitute a pure democracy.’ ‘Enjoy’ is 
good, for, judging from the ridicule heaped 
upon it, the manner in which it stirs the 
risibles of cartoonist, editor and reporter, if 
our press is a criterion, ‘representative gov- 
ernment’ is a very enjoyable affair. Does 
Congress or any Legislature ever adjourn 
without giving occasion to the press, on behalf 
of the people, to heave a sigh of relief or 
convulse with laughter ? 

“Is ‘Constitutionalist’ so simple-minded as 
to think that many Legislatures are represen- 
tative, or when, perchance, one is so, as 
sporadically happens, it is really tumbling 
over itself to heed the wishes of the dear 
people? Is it not a fact that respect for the 
average Representative in Congress and es- 
pecially for the United States Senator is rare; 
that members of the Legislature are more 
often regarded with contempt than otherwise, 
and that the Alderman is quite generally 
either considered a necessary evil or a joke? 
They who are exceptions to this rule become 
men of mark, but their official careers are 
almost invariably brief. 

“The dearth and tardiness of desirable, 
the plentitude and expeditiousness of vicious, 
the vastness of foolish legislation demonstrate 
that representative government has broken 
down. Why were we seventeen years in 
getting a pure food law? Why do we still 
pay two cents for postage and absurdly high 
rates to railroads to carry our mails and yet 
have an annual deficit? Why cannot we 
get a parcels-post? Why did the last Legisla- 
ture give us a gas law no one but the pilfering 
gas trust wanted? Why did the present 
Legislature only give us what we wanted 
when clubbed into doing so? Why are our 
citizens at the mercy of the telephone monop- 
oly, making 800 per cent. profit, when another 
company stands ready to give better service at 
a trifle in comparison with present prevailing 
rates? Why are these things so in nearly 
every State of the Union and in thousands of 
municipalities if ours is a representative 
government? ‘To-day the man who occupies 
the Mayor’s seat of our city is fighting like a 
cornered rat to hold the office because he, 
with some others, most of whom have since been 
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consigned to political oblivion and ought to 
be glad that they did not share the fate of the 
‘Jake’ Sharp boodlers, defied the people’s 
wishes and dared to foist upon them an out- 
rageous measure favoring the gas trust. 

“Thus we might go on piling on illustra- 
tion after illustration as evidence of what an 
enjoyable representative government we have. 
These conditions, like Tennyson’s brook, will 
go on forever if something is not done to make 
government representative. 

“Tt is no answer to say ‘Let the people put 
better men in office, and if they are unfit to do 
this they are likewise unfit to vote on meas- 
ures.” The people must take what the political 
machines give them, and independent move- 
ments seldom if ever amount to anything. 
Even if some system is devised which the 
politicians cannot circumvent whereby good 
men are put into office, so long as the present 
system prevails with its tremendous tempta- 
tions, so long as a legislator’s vote is of great 
value and corrupting corporations are ready 
to pay any price, representative government 
will be a miserable theory only and never a 
fact. 

“Vote purchasing must be made risky, not 
so much to the bribe-taker, for it is risky to 
him already, and still corruption goes on, but 
it must be made risky to the bribe-giver, not 
only in a penal sense but in a business sense. 
In other words, when it is no longer possible 
for the legislator ‘to deliver the goods’ then 
vote-purchasing will cease. Then politics as 
a business will end and boss and machine will 
disappear. 

“This can be done everywhere, and it is 
done in several states and many municipali- 
ties, not by such an unworkable and cumber- 
some device as ‘Constitutionalist’ describes 
the initiative and referendum to be when he 
tells your readers that it is proposed to submit 
every bill to the people, but by giving the 
people power to exercise their option to call 
forth any pending questionable measure, or 
to introduce, by petition, needed legislation 
when no representative will do so. Instead 
of the people always voting as some superficial 
objectors contend, or instead of ‘mob-rule,’ 
as ‘Constitutionalist,’ repeating other Tories, 
puts it, the effect of the optional referendum 
is precisely the other way. In the words of 
Charles N. Herreid, ex-Governor of South 
Dakota, a Republican: 


“*Since the referendum has been a part of 
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our Constitution we have had no charter- 
mongers or railroad speculators, no wildcat 
schemes submitted to our Legislature. Hence 
there is no necessity for recourse to the refer- 
endum.” 


“The corrupting corporations will find a 
quite different proposition before them when, 
instead of purchasing venal members of the 
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Legislature, they will be obliged to convince 
the people with arguments. 

“Such a system will not destroy representa- 
tive government but will restore and preserve 
it. If Thomas Jefferson were here to-day 
and saw how completely representative gov- 
ernment had failed he would not be long in 
finding his way to something like the initiative 
and referendum. “H. B. Maurer.” 


THE GREAT MISTAKE WHICH HAS HANDICAPPED ORGANIZED 


LABOR IN 


O OUR mind the supreme mistake of 
organized labor in former years is to 
be found in its refusal to imitate the capital- 
istic class and go into politics as a unit for 
certain and fundamental rights and to curb 
privileged wealth from arrogating power that 
enables it not only to govern in a large degree 
the wage scale, but also to fix the price of 
commodities vital to the life and comfort of 
the people. 

For years and years the great army of 
hirelings of the various corporate organiza- 
tions and the capitalistic class in general, have 
in turn flattered the labor leaders and warned 
them against going into politics. At the same 
time the employing class not only united for 
the control of great newspapers in both the 
large parties, but also through enormous 
campaign funds and the lavish use of wealth 
succeeded in getting control of the great 
political machines, enthroning bosses who were 
responsive to their desires, and oftentimes 
dictating the political slates. The master- 
thought of the feudalism of privileged wealth 
in recent years has been political control 
obtained so secretly and stealthily as to enable 
them to be the absolute masters of the situa- 
tion before the people at large became aware 
of the dominance of privilege in government. 

One of the first noticeable things that 
occurred after the feudalism of privileged 
wealth became the great power in politics, 
was the appointment of railroad and corpora- 
tion lawyers, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
to important positions on the bench. Next 
we have the humiliating spectacle of the 
systematic abuse of the injunction power by 
Federal judges’ acting in the interests of the 
great mining, railroad and other corporate 
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powers. Following this came a new de- 
parture in the national administration, when 
the presidents of the United States began 
selecting bankers for secretaries of the treas- 
ury,—in other words, selecting men who 
represented one of the great privileged 
interests,—an interest that was constantiy 
seeking to gain greater and greater control of 
the nation’s circulating medium and to obtain 
other privileges that would enable the banking 
class rapidly to augment its power—to guard 
the interests of the people against the en- 
croachments of their own class and to admin- 
ister matters pertaining to finance, which had 
been so ably administered heretofore by 
persons who were not bankers. 
Simultaneously with this ominous de- 
parture in the interests of privileged classes, 
came the appointment of great corporation 
lawyers to the position of attorney-general. 
Mr. Richard Olney, who as attorney for the 
whiskey trust in Boston had filed nine de- 
murrers alleging the anti-trust law to be 
unconstitutional and void, was selected by 
Mr. Cleveland to enforce the anti-trust law; 
and Mr. McKinley followed with the selec- 
tion of Mr. McKenna, long one of the most 
serviceable railroad attorneys of the Pacific 
coast, to fill this position; and'later, after Mr. 
McKinley, in the face of the protest of a 
large proportion of the bar of the Pacific 
coast, elevated Justice McKenna to the 
Supreme Bench, Philander C. Knox left a 
princely revenue which he was deriving from 
the great corporations, to accept the position 
of attorney-general and thus guard the in- 
terests of the people from the encroachments 
of corporate wealth as the banker secretaries 
of state were guarding the interests of the peo- 
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ple from the encroachments of their own class. 

Keeping pace with these changes came the 
steady displacing in the United States Senate 
of the old-time senators by the notorious 
political bosses, railroad and corporation 
attorneys, or corporation chiefs of great 
wealth who desired positions ‘n the United 
States Senate, and the enormous aggrandize- 
ment of power on the part of the Speaker of 
the House and the Committee on Rules, by 
which a small group of politicians are made 
practically the masters of the political situa- 
tion in the House of Representatives. 

During all this time labor was flattered and 
cajoled by both the political parties before 
elec'i -n, and as completely ignored after the 
votes were counted, when issues came up of a 
vital character in the conflict between the 
corporations and the wealth-creators and 
consumers. The growing contempt of the 
politicians for the labor vote became more 
and more marked as the money-controlled 
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machine became more and more responsive 
to the campaign-contributing privileged in- 
terests, until at last, when labor made some 
very modest requests of Congress, Speaker 
Cannon and the other politicians in power in 
the House, figuratively speaking showed 
labor the door, refusing seriously to consider 
its modest demands. Then it was that labor 
began to see the importance of imitating the 
action of their brothers in England and 
going into politics. 

From the present outlook there is every 
reason to believe that within the next two or 
four years organized labor will be one of the 
most powerful forces, if not the most powerful 
single factor in our political life, and if so, 
the arrogant, unjust and oppressive assump- 
tion of power that has marked the advance of 
the corporations and the privileged interests 
during recent. years will receive a serious 
check, and the nation will again face toward 
democracy. 


RECORD OF THE MUNICIPAL STREET-CAR 


SERVICE OF GLASGOW AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 


HAVE recently received the annual 
report of the manager of the munici- 


W* 


pal tramway or street-car service of Glasgow, 


Scotland. It makes an even better showing 
than the fine report of last year, which was 
given to our readers after its appearance. 
And this is precisely what we would naturally 
expect, for the public utilities of a great city 
are a veritable mine of wealth, which, unlike 
most gold mines, that after a term of years 
become less and less productive, increase in 
their yield with every passing year, even though 
they be honestly carried on with a just regard 
for the rights and comforts of the people and 
their employés, which is rarely the case with 
privately-owned companies. The increase 
in population steadily augments the volume of 
receipts, with comparatively little increase for 
operating expenses. 

The municipal street-car service of Glasgow 
for the year ending May 31, 1907, took in 
over $4,479,000,—something over $2,032,000 
above the working expenses. Of this amount 
£49,776, or about $248,880 went into the 
sinking fund. £9,931, or about 349,650 
went to pay the income tax. £85,031, or 
about $425.150 went into the depreciation 


fund. £83,376, or about $416,888 was de 
voted to the permanent way renewal fund. 
£35,000, or about $175,000 was turned over 
to the common-good fund. After deducting 
these amounts and interest on capital in- 
vested, Parliamentary expenses, and payments 
due some private companies, a net balance 
remained of £70,279, or about $351,390. 
Thus it will be seen that after the payment 
of the proper amounts for sinking fund, de- 
preciation, the amount due on interest for 
capital borrowed, taxes, permanent way 
renewal fund, etc., there still remained in 
net balance and in the fund devoted to the 
common good, over a half a million dollars. 
Nor is this all. The city collected 224,063,098 
fares. Of this number 64,453,380 were for 
only one halfpenny, or one cent, per fare. 
134,109,727 were for only one penny, or two 
cents; while 16,398,501 were for three half- 
pence, or three cents and 4,831,664 were for 
two-pence, or fourcents. 88 per cent. of all the 
passengers carried paid either one or two cents 
for their rides, and less than 2 per cent. of all 
that traveled paid over four cents for their 
rides. The service also during the year in- 
creased the pay of motormen, conductors and 
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depot employés £4,000, or about $20,000. 

Some idea of the enormous increase in 
value of the street-car service since the city 
took over the plants in 1894 may be gained 
from the tables showing the valuation for 
taxes levied each year since 1894 -5 to 1907 -8. 
In the former vears the valuation was placed 
at £18,000. Two years later it had risen to 
£55,301. In 1899-1900 it was £74,437; in 
1902-3 it was £90,486: in 1904-5 it 
was £245,464; and in 1907-8 it was 
£262,958. 

Fine as is this report, it does not tell all the 
beneficent results that attend municipal- 
ownership. The setting aside each year of a 
sum of money that at the end of a term of 
years will pay for the city’s outlay for the 
service and give the people a debt-free and 
fabulously rich mine of perpetual wealth,— 
that is much. The setting aside of a liberal 
amount for maintenance of the service and 
improvement of the same is also much. 
The increase of wages and the bettering of 
conditions of the employés of the service, as 
has been the case in Glasgow and elsewhere 
in Great Britain where municipal-ownership 
has succeeded private-ownership, and the 
substantial reduction of fares for the people, 
as has been the case in Glasgow and elsewhere, 

—these things mean very much, not only to 
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the pocket-book of every patron of the serv- 
ice, but in the moral spirit of the community, 
for the just treatment of the men by the city 
sets a pace for justice between man and man. 
The setting aside of between one and two 
hundred thousand dollars every year for the 
common good,—that is, for the improvement 
of the conditions of all the people, the making 
of the city a healthier, more beautiful and 
comfortable abiding place,—this, too, is 
much. And the having of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in net profits each year 
speaks volumes for the results of public- 
ownership in a city where the blight and curse 
of public-service corporations no longer 
obtains,—the blight and curse that always 
sooner or later blossoms in the corruption 
that is rampant where private-ownership of 
public utilities prevails; that is rampant 
throughout America; a blight that is always 
marked by the appearance of the unscrupu- 
lous boss, and the money-controlled machine, 
both alike subservient to public-service mon- 
opolies. The incubus of political corruption 
that is ever present when private corpora- 
tions operate public utilities, is significantly 
absent in cities under public-ownership; 
and in proportion as the corporations are 
banished the level of political life rises and the 
amount of corruption diminishes. 


THE CIVIC FEDERATION’S FAIRY-TALE IN THE INTERESTS OF 
PRIVATE-OWNERSHIP OF PUBLIC UTILITIES, AND FACTS 


WHICH PROVE ITS 


MUNCHAUSEN-LIKE 


CHARACTER. 


RECENT report put out by the Civic 
Federation, of which it is well to re- 
member that August Belmont, the great 
traction magnate of New York, is the head, 
appears to have been one of those familiar 
fairy stories which are constantly being put 
forth and which are seized upon by the reac- 
tionary press and kept editors for the purpose 
of writing long editorials against public- 
ownership. In the report in question the 
publicly-owned electric-light plant of Alle- 
gheny City was ranked as a municipal failure. 
The Pittsburgh Press, in referring to the 
revort in question, says: 
“The 


Allegheny plant is described as 


‘poorly designed, inefficient and expensive 
to operate.” Appropriations for technical 
equipment have been neglected to such an 
extent, say the reviewers, ‘that the electrician 
had to build his own switch-board out of such 
junk as he could collect from machine-shop 
yards.” 

“On the subject of operating efficiency, it 
is set forth that economical operation in 
Allegheny is much hindered by the unneces- 
sary number of employés. Six or eight of 
the force should be dismissed, reducing the 
payroll 15 to 18 per cent. and ‘the half-dozen 
extra laborers often put on for political 
purposes at election time could be dispensed 
with, changes which would add to the efficiency 
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of the service as well as lowering its cost. 


In replying to this false and misleading 
report, Superintendent Swan of the Allegheny 
City plant thus succinctly states the facts as 
they obtain: 


“Our plant is centrally located on Braddock 
street and is well designed for its purpose. It 
is right beside the Fort Wayne tracks, and 
there is no handling of the fuel necessary, by 
which we save the employment of a number of 
men. There are automatic stokers for the 
furnaces, and everything about the building 
is conducive to getting results at the least 
cost to the city. There are 56 employés at 
work, and everyone is needed, and is adapted 
for his work or he should not remain. 

“There is absolutely no truth about the 
claim that politics intrude in the operation of 
the plant. No man is hired there unless he 
is needed to fill some place made vacant in the 
natural course of events. 

“By the operation of this plant we furnish 
street lights for the city at $63.34 apiece, 
which is considerably lower than Pittsburgh 
pays, and there are prospects that we will get 
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them cheaper still, for by the introduction of 
some new machinery the plant will be im- 
proved in effectiveness. 

“T recommended in 1904 the installation of 
improved turbine engines in place of the rather 
old-fashioned engines now in use, which were 
installed 12 or 14 years ago when the plant 
was erected. Since that time considerable 
advance has been made in that sort of ma- 
chinery, and we want to keep abreast of the 
times. It would cost about $70,000 to put 
in the new engines, and now that Allegheny’s 
borrowing power has been increased, since 
the payment of a number of her debts, it is 
likely that councils will authorize a bond 
issue for that amount. If these changes are 
made, the plant will rank among the first in 
this country, as the building as it stands is 
well designed for the purpose.” 


It is such amazing reports as the above, in- 
dustriously circulated by the publicity bureaus 
and the press controlled by the great corpora- 
tion interests, which the public-service cor- 
porations rely upon to stem the advancing 
tide of sentiment in favor of public- 
ownership.} | 


FROM A REPRESENTATIVE OF 


THE PRIVILEGED INTERESTS. 


N OUR July issue we published the ful- 
some endorsement of Secretary William 
Taft as a presidential candidate, made by the 
New York Financial Chronicle, which the 
Springfield Republican well characterized as 
“above any other publication the organ” of 
the great corporation interests. 

Since then Mr. Taft’s claims to the favor of 
the feudalism of privileged interests have 
been visited by various parties competent to 
speak for the industrial autocracy. One of 
the most significant certificates of availability 
has been recently given by ex-Congressman 
Samuel L. Powers of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Powers is the efficient attorney of the malo- 
dorous Telephone Company, whose extor- 
tionate charges and amazing records as 
recently exposed by a Boston daily and in an 
investigation of the company, constitute one 


of the great corporation scandals of New 


England at the present time. He is the head 
of a street-car corporation and a leading 
machine politician of Massachusetts. In 
speaking of Mr. Taft, this ex-Congressman 
so loved by public-service corporations and the 
Lodge poiltical machine of Massachusetts, 
says: 


““We may safely predict that if the present 
Secretary of War ever becomes the President 
of this republic, free representative govern- 
ment would not be imperiled by his election. 
During the past seven years in which Mr. 
Taft has accomplished his great public work, 
he has at all times been answerable to the 
President and at all times subject to removal 
by his superior. These are limitations which 
render it extremely difficult for a stong man 
to do his best work. ‘The great power vested 
in the office of President affords ample oppor- 
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tunity to the strong man to show his power 
and to render the greatest service to the people.” 


It will be remembered that Secretary Taft, 
when judge, endeared himself to corporate 
wealth and showed his}power as well as 
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mental ingenuity, wuen he discovered in the 
Interstate Commerce Law something which 
even the railroad attorneys did not seem to 
have found,—namely that the law could be 
used as a powerful weapon inst the labor 
unions. 


THE PHANTOM LABOR BRIGADE; OR, HOW THE NEW ENGLAND 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE COMPANY SQUANDERS 
THE PEOPLE’S MONEY TO CONTROL THE 


POLITICAL 


OME interesting facts were elicited in an 
investigation of the New England 
Telegraph and Telephone Company at a 
hearing given in Boston on July 10th. The 
company’s superintendent of construction, 
Mr. George H. Dresser, in answer to two 
questions, admitted that the company had 
during the last half of 1906 employed 10 per 
cent. of their men in the underground con- 
struction department who had not rendered 
services equivalent to their wages and who 
got on the payroll through political or other 
influence, the exact words of Mr. Dresser’s 
confession, as reported in the daily papers, 
being: 


“Between July 1, 1906, and January 1, 1907, 
the underground construction department 
employed various men who did not give a full 
equivalent for their wages in work and who 
obtained their employment through political 
or other influence. 


“My best judgment is that for the six 
months ending December 31, 1906, this excess 
labor constituted approximately 10 per cent. 
of the total underground construction payrolls 


for this district. The aggregate amount of 
all labor on underground work for that 
period and district was $92,189.86.” 


In editorially commenting on this confession 
of the telephone company’s officials, the 
Boston Post for July 11th said: 


“Another fact of great significance is the 
official statement of Mr. George H. Dresser, 
superintendent of construction of the tele- 
phone company, that ‘the underground 
construction department has employed various 
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men who did not give a full equivalent for 
their wages in work and who obtained their 
employment through political or other in- 
fluence.’ Superintendent Dresser figures that 
10 per cent. of the wages paid in this depart- 
ment of the telephone company’s work went 
to workmen of this class—for politics and not 
for labor. In the six months ending Dec. 
Sist last, he says the amount expended for 
labor on underground work was $92,189. 
In those six months, then, telephone sub- 
scribers in Boston were compelled to pay 
some $9,000 more than they ought to pay for 
decent service, in order that the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company might 
subsidize politicians in its interest.” 


The exposure of the plundering of the 
people to pay for the padding of the payroll 
(10 per cent. in one division of the construc- 
tion work) for the benefit of the politicians, 
affords another variation in the multitudinous 
methods of corrupt practices that have been 
brought to light in recent years, by which 
public-service corporations have systematically 
debauched our political life in city, state and 
nation. Since the insurance exposures, every 
investigation of trusts, great corporations 
and especially those relating to public-service 
companies, have revealed the same sickening 
riot of graft, extravagance and corrupt 
practices; and in almost every instance one 
of the most striking features brought out 
when the matter has been touched upon at 
all, has been the close alliance of machine 
politicians and the public-service corpora- 
tions in corrupt practices. The money 
spent has been used to prevent the people or 
the patrons of the great public-service mon- 
opolies or trusts from obtaining relief from 
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extortion. And it is a notable fact that the 
valued attorneys of the great public-service 
corporations are often the men so honored 
by the political machines that they occupy 
commanding positions in the national, state 
or city government. Indeed, in the present 
case the shrewd and alert attorney for the 
Telephone Company happens to be former 
Congressman Powers, a gentleman approved 
of the Lodge machine and a great power in 
the Republican councils in Massachusetts, 
and whom it is needless to say the campaign- 
contributing corporations delight to honor as 
well as employ. 

Later it was shown that ex-Alderman Lee, 
one of the most powerful machine Democratic 
politicians of Boston, was on the regular 
payroll of the Telephone Company, but owing 
to the commission’s desire to accommodate 
the telephone corporation and shield the 
politicians that get rich out of the grafting 
companies at the ultimate expense of the 
people, the important and material facts 
that would have revealed the full nature and 
extent of this scandal were not permitted to 
come to light. So long as political machines 
rule, commissions appointed by the ruling 
power will be as responsive to the wishes of 
the machine as the machine is responsive to 
the grafting public-service corporations. 

The people of Boston are groaning under 
frightfully extortionate telephone rates, as 
has been clearly shown. There can, we 
think, be no doubt whatever but what if the 
city of Boston installed her own plant and 
had it operated as England operates her 
public utilities, the present rates charged by 
the waterlogged, extravagant and _political- 
paying private corporation would be cut in 
half and yet yield a handsome surplus to the 
city after it had paid all operating expenses 
and set aside the proper amount for a sinking 
fund, reserve fund and depreciation. 

But this extortion, which is due to the 
inflated capital, to extravagance of administra- 
tion and to the lavish use of money for political 
influence and the control of public opinion- 
forming agencies, is not the gravest count 
against the telephone and other public-service 
companies. The mulcting of the people of 
this country out of millions upon millions of 
dollars every year by extortion rendered 
possible through monopoly powers which 
enable the public-service companies to take 
the people by the throat as it were and rifle 
their pockets by arbitrarily charging prices 
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out of all reason for services rendered, is a 
species of robbery of the people rendered 
possible only through the mastership of the 
people’s servants by the feudalism of privi- 
leged wealth. When the telephone company 
paid 10 per cent. of the wages in its under- 
ground service for political influence, who 
was to benefit by that expenditure, the 
telephone users who were clamoring for reas- 
onable rates, or the telephone company that 
wished to propitiate the politicians who had 
it in their power to give the people relief by 
giving the franchise to a rival company that 
was then seeking entrance into Boston, or by 
compelling the present monopoly to give as 
reasonable service as the new company 
pledged itself to give ? 

Now it is this use of money for political 
considerations that constitutes the gravest 
evil in the history of public-service corpora- 
tions in private hands. Wherever the real 
friends of the people and of clean government 
have demanded public-ownership of natural 
monopolies, the public-service companies’ 
spokesmen and attorneys, and the army of 
trained parrots in the press and before various 
public bodies, have shouted in unison that 
public-ownership would corrupt city, state 
and national government; and this in the 
presence of the fact that the most glaring 
feature in American politics to-day is the 
corruption and mastershp of government by 
private corporations operating the public 
utilities, and the other significant fact that 
wherever public-ownership and operation has 
been so extensively employed as to destroy 
the power of the feudalism of privileged 
wealth, that operates the natural monopolies, 
corruption has been reduced to a minimum 
and the efficiency of public-service has been 
increased, while the interests of the people 
have been safeguarded. In New Zealand, in 
Great Britain and elsewhere where public- 
ownership has been fully and fairly tried, no 
fact has been more prominent than the ab- 
sence of graft, the elevation of the character 
of political officials after the introduction of 
public-ownership, the increased efficiency of 
the service, and the administration of the 
service in the interests of all the people in- 
stead of for the immense enrichment of the 
grafting, corruption-breeding public-service 
companies. It matters not whether we 
examine the railways, the telegraph, the 
telephone or the insurance systems of New 
Zealand, which have been as conspicuously 
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free from graft as ours have been notorious 
for corrupt practices and the debauching of 
political servants, or the municipally-owned 
and operated public-service utilities of Great 
Britain, the same facts are equally in 
evidence. 

Where public-ownership prevails the peo- 
ple’s service is paramount and the politicians, 
being responsible directly to the voters, see 
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to it that their rights are conserved. Where 
public utilities are operated by private com- 
panies, the lure of great wealth, if monopoly 
power permits extortion, is so great that the 
public-service corporations soon become mas- 
ters of the situation by gaining mastership of 
the political boss and the money-controlled 
machine and placing their servants in posi- 
tions of vantage. 


MAINTAIN THE IDEALISM 


OF THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


HE RECENT tragic event, when, owing 
to the explosion on the battleship 
“Georgia,” several of our young naval sea- 
men were killed, illustrates anew the presence 
of the same spirit of heroism and self-forget- 
fulness resulting from moral idealism, that 
has ever marked the American navy since its 
gray dawn. Indeed, since the days when 
Paul Jones and other heroic patriots awakened 
the amazed admiration of the world by their 
indomitable courage and _ self-forgetfulness, 
to the present hour, our sea-faring warriors 
have on all occasions displayed courage, 
heroism and a humanistic spirit worthy of 
the high ideals which companioned the 
infant Republic, 

From time to time foreign critics have 
sneered at the American navy, just as the 
boastful Spanish officers sneered at it when 
they started across the Atlantic to their doom 
at the hands of our naval forces. But whether 
in peace or in war, the men of our navy have 
never disappointed their friends or dis- 
honored the flag. . 

When the recent fateful explosion occurred 
on the “Georgia,” at least a half a dozen 
young seamen displayed that high regard for 
duty that marks the hero in a crisis. Perhaps 
the most notable instance was the case of the 
two young seamen who were fatally burned. 
At the time of the explosion they were loading 
a great gun. The enormous bag of powder 
had not been rammed into the gun. They 
beheld the flames approaching, and with 
almost superhuman strength rammed the 
powder in and closed the gun. This char- 
acteristic deed of heroism was thus described 
by Captain McCrea: 


“He and one other stood by the gun that 


had just been loaded. The last powder bag 
that had been put in was protruding a little 
from the gun. When he saw the flash, in- 
stead of dashing for the ladder to save himself, 
he crowded home the charge in the gun, and 
with the help of the other man got the gun 
closed tight before the flame. reached the 
bag. 

“If the flame had touched that bag there 
would have been an awful explosion, for the 
powder was confined in the gun and would 
not have flashed as the other did, but would 
have exploded. Not a man in the turret 
would have been left alive, whatever other 
damage might have been done. That man 
gave his life for the others.” 


Nothing is so imperial in its sway as the 
subtle influence of moral idealism when the 
mind comes under its magic. The history of 
our navy in peace and in war is so replete 
with deeds of self-forgetfulness and loyalty 
to duty that the minds of the sailors seem 
everywhere to come under the compulsion 
of ideals that have lit up the past with glory, 
and these ideals become a part of the life of 
our naval forces, whether officers or men, 
thus making them a force to be reckoned 
with, far more formidable than would 
be thrice the number of trained mercen- 
aries. 

No one who realizes the power of moral 
idealism can doubt that the ideals of our 
naval history, that have been as a pillar of 
flame ever before our young seamen, are 
largely responsible for the continued record 
of fidelity to duty and self-forgetfulness in 
the presence of supreme demands. 

If the same high ideals of duty and rectitude 
in business life and civic relations had been 
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faithfully impressed by church, home and 
school during the past hundred years, we 
would have to-day fewer Rockefellers, 
Rugerses, Harrimans, Tweeds, Quays or 
Baileys, but in their place we would have 
more Washingtons, more Jeffersons and 
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more Lincolns in public and private life. 

The master need of the hour is the awaken- 
ing of a sense of responsibility in the individual, 
the arousing of a realization of the duty which 
every American citizen owes to himself. his 
home, his state, and his nation. 


THE ACQUITTAL OF WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD. 


HE ACQUITTAL of William D. 
Haywood, Secretary of the Western 
Federation of Miners, on June 28th, at Boise, 
Idaho, on the charge of being a party to the 
murder of ex-Governor Steunenberg, marked 
the dramatic close of one of the most mem- 
orable trials in the history of the United 
States. 

The case, prior to the opening of the trial, 
was marked by such high-handed action on 
the part of the capitalistic-sympathizing 
governors of Idaho and Colorado, the Pink- 
erton detectives, long in the employ of the 
great capitalistic organization that has been 
for years trying to destroy the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, and the Idaho officials 
connected with the case, that the bare state- 
ment of the facts would seem incredible, if 
the evidence were not unimpeachable and 
undenied. It reads far more like a page 
from the history of darkest Russia than the 
story of proceedings in an American com- 
monwealth. Briefly the situation prior to 
the trial was as follows: 

The great capitalistic corporations of Col- 
orado, especially the Mine Owners’ Asso- 
ciation and the Smelter Trust, of which the 
new United States Senator Guggenheim is 
one of the master’ spirits, have in recent years 
become more and more absolute in their con- 
trol of the political situation in the state, 
Senator Guggenheim’s frank admission of 
the way in which he furnished money during 
the last election indicating largely the manner 
in which the associated capitalists have 
ridden to success by the aid of the money- 
controlled political machines. The people 
of Colorado had declared for an eight-hour 
law, but the industrial autocracy of Colorado 
was not disposed to allow the people’s mandate 
to be carried out. A great strike occurred 
in the mining region and the Mine Owners’ 
Association, having everything prepared as 
they thought, undertook to break up the 


Western Federation of Miners, an organiza- 
tion whose growing strength alarmed them. 
Pinkerton detectives were employed to help 
the capitalists consummate their plot. Sel- 
dom in the history of the United States has 
such shameful and indefensible action dis- 
ced a commonwealth as that which fol- 
lowed the strike, when the machinery of the 
state and the militia, headed by the malodor- 
ous General Bell, who rendered himself 
rather famous by his profane declaration of 
contempt for the Constitution, did everything 
in their power to exasperate the miners, by 
shameully despotic, tyrannical and inhuman 
treatment. Deeds of violence followed. 
Doubtless both sides were partly to blame. 
One thing, however, was proved in the 
recent trial, and that is that the man Orchard, 
who murdered Steunenberg, while pretending 
to be a friend of the union men was in con- 
stant consultation with the Mine Owner’s 
detectives. It was to the interest of the 
Western Federation of Miners to prevent 
deeds of violence. It was vitally important 
to the Mine Owners’ Association that deeds 
of violence should be committed which would 
give the excuses for the retention of the militia 
and also turn public sentiment against the 
Federation of Miners. That Harry Orchard 
was a depraved criminal goes without saying, 
but there is little evidence that he committed 


near all the crimes he claimed to have com- - 


mitted. But of one fact there is no question, 
and that is that he did murder Governor 
Steunenberg, a man whom he hated because 
he claimed that through the governor’s action 
he had lost an interest in mining property 
that later became valuable, and his interest 
in it would have made him a wealthy man. 
That on occasions he had threatened to kill 
Steunenberg was shown also in the trial. 
Here was the palpable motive. When caught, 
however, the Pinkerton detective, McParland, 
took Orchard in hand. He told him that he 
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had broken up the Molly M’Guires of Penn- 
sylvania, and that the man who confessed to 
numbers of crimes went free. Under the in- 
dustrious ministrations of McParland, aided 
by the over-zealous Governor of Idaho, who 
seemed as bent on destroying the Western 
Federation of Miners through striking at their 
officials, as was the Mine Owners’ Association, 
Orchard was induced to make a Baron 
Miinchausen -like confession. Governor 
Gooding, figuratively speaking, took Orchard 
to his breast, visiting him, conferring with 
him, presenting him with money and with 
clothes; and the prison officials treated the 
degenerate villain with the utmost considera- 
tion. 

Meanwhile an effort to bring the officials 
of the Western Federation of Miners into 
Idaho on a charge of murder was decided 
upon. It was necessary to make a perjured 
affidavit, however, as a basis for action. 
This was done, and on the demand of Gov- 
ernor Gooding, the capitalisitic Governor of 
Colorado granted the requisition secretly and 
without giving the officials the opportunity to 
be heard in their own behalf or to have the 
case argued. The accused men were ar- 
rested late Saturday night, denied permission 
to see their families or their attorneys, kid- 
napped and spirited out of Colorado. It 
would seem that such action was incredible 
in an American commonwealth; yet the 
outrage was perpetrated, to the everlasting 
disgrace of Colorado and Idaho. 

The United States Supreme Court was 
appealed to for relief, but refused to grant it. 
Haywood and his two associates were treated 
with the utmost rigor, while the notorious 
murderer Orchard was being shown marked 
consideration. The accused officials of the 
Western Federation of Miners were kidnapped 
on February 16, 1906, and have since been 
denied bail and kept in close confine- 
ment. 

The evidence against Haywood was said to 
be much stronger than the evidence against 
either of the others, and Governor Gooding 
practically staked his reputation on con- 
victing Haywood. He got the State of Idaho 
to appropriate a hundred thousand dollars to 
enable him to maketheconvictioncertain. Ten 
years ago there can be little or no doubt but 
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what Haywood have would been convitted, 
not on account of guilt, but because labor was 
not so well organized and powerful as now. 
Moreover, the capitalistic associations and 
the politicians intent on the destruction of the 
Western Federation of Miners, over-reached 
themselves in their high-handed course. 
This aroused labor from the Altantic to the 
Pacific to the peril of its situation. If Hay- 
wood, Moyer and Pettibone could be kid- 
napped, denied a hearing, and treated in a 
manner such as no state in the Union would 
have thought for a moment of treating a man 
of wealth, there was no reason why the prece- 
dent thus established could not be continually 
resorted to whenever any labor leader became 
particularly obnoxious to the feudalism of 
privileged wealth. Hence labor rallied to 
the support of Haywood and sufficient funds 
were raised to enable his defense to secure the 
evidence necessary to discredit Orchard’s 
story. 

The charging of the jury by Judge Wood 
was eminently fair, and the jurors, as was 
later proved, were men of strong conviction, 
earnest, sincere, and desirous to be just. 
The result was the triumphant vindication of 
Haywood, to the great dismay and chagrin of 
Governor Gooding and McParland. 

No event has occurred in recent months 
that affords us greater gratification than this 
acquittal of Mr. Haywood, because after 
following the evidence closely we felt there 
was no legitimate grounds whatsoever upon 
which he could be justly convicted. On 
account of the high-handed and un-American 
action of the governors of Idaho and Col- 
orado, and the officials who seemed determined 
to destroy the Western Federation of Miners, 
millions of workingmen in America were 
becoming distrustful of our government; and 
the conviction of Haywood on the evidence 
advanced would have affected the industrial 
millions of America in much the same manner 
as the Dred Scott decision affected the North 
and therefore would have rendered doubtful 
the peaceable settlement of the grave labor 
difficulties that are confronting us and the 
reéstablishment of the old-time republican 
ideals of government which have been so 
rapidly undermined during late years by the 
feudalism of privileged wealth. 
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THE STRIKE IN N. 


OME time since a strike occurred in the 
works of N. O. Nelson, one of the 
leading American coéperators and the well- 
known philanthropist. As THe Arena has 
from time to time given space to descriptions 
of the admirable work carried on by Mr. 
Nelson, we have naturally received inquiries 
from readers relative to this strike, and it 
affords us pleasure to be able to present a 
brief statement of the facts as given by Mr. 
Nelson in Fellowship: 


“We have had a strike at Leclaire and in 
St. Louis. Not all of us,—only 26 machinists 
and 60 brass workers, which left somewhere 
about 500 still busy. We have not had any 
broken heads nor bad words nor hard feelings. 
The 86 simply quit work. ‘The brass workers 
in St. Louis are back at their places on the 
old terms, the St. Louis machinists have 
agreed to start Monday morning, June 24th, 
and the Leclaire men are likely to start any 
day. We are as good friends as ever. There 
has been abundant evidence that they all 
believe in the Leclaire plan and in the man- 
agement and do n’t want to work anywhere 
else. Scarcely any have taken work any- 
where else and these I am quite sure will 
return as soon as the way is opened. 

“The Leclaire plan has not been strained 
the least. There has been no thought of 
either abandoning it or amending it. No 
manager, no employé, no customer, no 
striker wants to change the plan. 

“The strike came about in this way: 

“ About April Ist we received a demand from 
the International Union of Brass Workers, 
signed by its national president. It embraced 
a number of things besides about ten per cent. 
advance in wages. We also received a re- 
quest on the paper of the International Union 
of Machinists for an advance of 10 per cent. 
to machinists and apprentices. 

“At a meeting of all Leclaire employés on 
April 15th I declined these requests, saying 
in part: “The International Unions are not 
familiar with the Leclaire idea and cannot 
pass on Leclaire conditions of employment or 
know what demands are reasonable. The 
Leclaire plan is so entirely different from all 
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others that the International has to deal with 
that it and we cannot both manage it. 

“*Unionism is important and useful for 
certain purposes, but in our case it has never, 
in any manner, benefited our employés, for 
the reason that Leclaire was established and 
has been conducted entirely for the benefit of 
the employés and whatever the management 
can afford to do, it does without any com- 
pulsion. We keep revising wages all the 
time, are doing so now and will continue to 
do so. 

“*The employés and customers receive 
the entire profits of the business; the em- 
ployés received last year 25 per cent. dividend 
on their wages and they received it in what is 
a great deal better than cash, namely the 
stock of the company at par, which pays 
them 6 per cent. annual dividend in cash. 
The employés and customers now own about 
half of the company and in three or four years 
will own it practically all. 

“*There is great variation in the rates of 
pay in the same trades in different cities and 
for different qualities of work and different 
qualities of men. As shown by actual figures 
in my hands, we are paying higher wages than 
the majority of shops making similar goods 
with which we compete, many of them work- 
ing ten hours to our nine, and on the top of 
that we pay 25 per cent. dividend, or whatever 
the business yields. 

““The demands were made by those of 
our shops who receive the highest pay. My 
interest is chiefly in behalf of the shops and 
the men receiving the lower pay. The 
Nelson employés, not only in Leclaire, but 
in St. Louis, Bessemer and elsewhere, are 
absolutely self-employing. They receive all 
the benefits that accrue from joining ample 
capital with experienced management, es- 
tablished trade connections, and an exception- 
ally steady and competent force of employés. 
When they shall become the sole owners, they 
will still have a “management” and that 
management must “manage,” including the 
question of wages. In none of our places do 
any respectable minority of our employés 
distrust the fairness of the management. No 
trouble of any kind has ever arisen between 
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us, or ever can, except by command of foreign 
authority, the International unions.” 

“Following this, I had several conferences 
with the committees in which their argument 
was for the validity of the union decision and 
the reasonableness of its demand, mine for 
the integrity of the codperative plan, the rights 
of All. On May Ist, the St. Louis district 
struck and our union men in Leclaire and 
St. Louis followed the procession. 

“On the 2d, I called the whole Leclaire 
force together, made a rostrum of Choate’s 
big iron planer and said in substance: ‘The 
strike of the machinists and the brass workers 
by order of the St. Louis district union au- 
thorities again raises the issue of authority 
between the absentee-unions and our manage- 
ment. Repeated experiences of this kind 
convinces us that the Feclaire idea and the 
union idea cannot work together. For twenty- 
one years our employés have shared in the 
profits of the business; in addition to full 
regular wages in cash they received a divi- 
dend of 15 per cent. on their wages in 1905, 
25 per cent. in 1906 and the prospect of a 
still larger dividend in 1907. The dividend 
for Leclaire employés alone, last year, was 
nearly $40,000.00. For seyenteen years we 
have been building homes in Leclaire for all 
employés who wanted them and have made it 
the freest, most beautiful town in the country 
and its people the most orderly, prosperous 
and happy. 

“*The absentee-union authorities have 
repeatedly ordered you out on strikes, as 
they do now, contrary, as I am assured, to the 
judgment of a large majority. In your de- 
fense, and in defense of the Leclaire idea, 
we say that we will not be subject to this 
conflicting authority. I am sure you all 
know that the unions never have been and 
never can be needed to protect your rights 
here. We shall hereafter not employ any 
union men. 

“*This is a business of over three million 
dollars a year and cannot be subject to the 
caprice of absentee-union authorities. A 
strike of 20 men in one department affects a 
large part of the output and delays and 
disturbs many of the customers and their 
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employés. The Leclaire idea takes the 
business out of the fighting list and surrounds 
it with mutual interest and good will. 

“Tt is now an issue between the union 
idea and the Leclaire idea, between the non- 
resident business agents and your own elected 
management. The 500 employés who do 
not strike and the customers, can afford any 
amount of present inconvenience that is 
necessary to free the business from constant 
danger of disturbance. Should any employé 
wish to dispose of the home we have built for 
him, we will take it back at the price it cost 
him with interest added. We have no un- 
friendly feeling for any one and will cheerfully 
give all first-class recommendations.’ 

“With this it has rested in peace and quiet. 
As stated the St. Louis men have all returned 
on our terms and those of Leclaire will do 
likewise.” 


One may be a strong believer in organized 
labor, as are the editor and publisher of Tue 
ARENA, and yet appreciate the fact that or- 
ganized labor does on occasions act in an 
ill-advised manner. Sometimes all the vital 
circumstances which differentiate cases are 
not taken into consideration. Sometimes 
organized labor has seemed far more ready to 
strike at earnest reformers who are spending 
their life’s energies in battling against great 
predatory forces and the unjust system that 
is responsible for the present inequality of 
opportunities and of rights, than to seek redress 
from the enormously strong and powerfully 
entrenched monopolies and politico-industrial 
organizations. But while in the nature of 
the case, owing to various and conflicting 
causes, mistakes would naturally be made 
by organized labor, as by all other great 
bodies battling for certain fundamental rights 
or privileges, the fact remains that organized 
labor has rendered an incalculable service to 
the wealth-creating millions of the land and 
has been able to prevent the merciless feudal- 
ism of privileged wealth, in numberless 
instances, from pressing down the wages and 
thus robbing the wealth-creators of millions 
and hundreds of millions of dollars which 
through organized labor they now enjoy. 
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PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP NEWS. 


By Rautpa ALBERTSON, 
Secretary of the National Public-Ownership League. 


More ‘‘ Tainted News.” 


HE AUGUST Arena called attention 
to Colliers’ exposure of the “tainted 
news” campaign against municipal-owner- 
ship, and we feel that nothing is of greater 
importance than that all the friends of honest 
dealing and an uncorrupted press as well as 
the friends of public-ownership of public 
utilities should be advised of this virulent, 
insidious and mercenary campaign of lies. 
There is in New York City a bureau which, 
according to its own announcement, quoted 
in the Municipal Journal and Engineer, is 
“organized for the purpose of combating 
municipal-ownership wherever an agitation 
in that direction may crop out.” This 
bureau publishes a monthly paper; it claims 
that “it is of the utmost importance to the 
interests opposed to municipal-ownership 
that every library, public-school and college, 
should have a complete fund of information 
on file regarding the fallacies of the move- 
ment.” The bureau offers to provide at the 
expense of any company requesting it, such 
material for any given library as it does not 
already possess; it sends books on municipal- 
ownership to the editors of papers so small as 
not to be favored ordinarily in this way; it, 
from time to time, “sends out news matter 
bearing on municipal-ownership. This mat- 
ter is offered to the papers free, and while no 
guarantee of publication can be given it is 
found that a considerable portion of the matter 
is used.”” “The bureau has arranged with 
the American Press Association to furnish a 
page of plate matter monthly to such news- 
papers as may be designated. Companies 
desiring to place such matter in the local 
papers should communicate with the Bureau,” 
the company not appearing in the matter at 
all, except to pay $20 per year for each paper 
thus served. The Bureau also furnishes 
speakers and lecturers; experts to handle 
campaigns and write special editorial matter. 
“The Bureau is ready at all times to offer 
suggestions as to planning campaigns that 


head off any leaning in the direction of 
municipal-ownership.” 

Such methods may succeed temporarily in 
strengthening the hold of the corporations 
upon the public utilities of the country 
through the creation of false prejudices, 
ungrounded fears, and a misinformed public 
opinion, but they are bound to react sooner 
or later with great force against those who 
employ them. And this may happen sooner 
rather than later. 


An Investigation and a Comparison. 

Tue crry of Warren, Pennsylvania, permits 
a private company to furnish its water supply, 
but the mayor and some others are by no 
means satisfied with this arrangement. A 
committee recently appointed to investigate 
the water systems of Bradford and Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, and Jamestown, New York, 
where the supply is municipal, has made the 
following report: 


“Bradford acquired its plant in 1883, 
paying for it $19,000. The total cost since 
then for construction is $400,000. Out of 
the revenues over $300,000 has been paid on 
construction, and water rates reduced very 
much. In 1905 receipts were $30,000 and 
expenditures $13,000, $5,000 of which is for 
construction. Water is supplied free to 
hydrants, schools, hospital, and library. 

“Jamestown bought its plant three years 
ago at a cost of $600,000. Source of supply is 
wells. It owes on its plant $570,000 in 4 per 
cent. bonds. Its receipts for 1906 were 
$84,000. Its expenditures, including -$22,000 
interest were $64,000, and $15,000 was placed 
in the sinking fund. The expenses of main- 
tenance were $18,000, and $14,000 was spent 
in construction. Rates have been reduced. 

“Meadville’s plant was bought in 1899 for 
$200,000. Its present value is $260,000. 
Its supply comes from 16 drilled wells located 
some distance from the city. The city owns 
28 acres of land around the wells. Mayor 
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Reynolds states that the plant has paid eight 
per cent. on the investment. Annual receipts 
are $33,000. Water is supplied free to the 
city hydrants.” 


COMPARISON. 


Titus- Brad- Mead- James- 

vilie ford ville town 

(Private) (Public) (Public) (Public) (Public) 

1 family, 5 rooms $9.50 $5.40 $4.60 $5.00 $5.00 

. 4.00 3.00 80 3.00 2.00 
Water Closet... 4.00 3.00 


Warren 


1.20 $3.00 2.50 





$17.50 $11.40 $6.60 $11.00 $9.50 


em | we... 2% 


1000 gals. 


Richmond, Indiana. 

An Eastern syndicate which owns lighting 
and power plants in a number of Indiana 
cities has entered upon a new campaign for 
the purchase of Richmond’s municipal lighting 
plant. The syndicate offers to pay the city a 
sum equal to that which has been spent by the 
city in building and maintaining its plant up 
to the present time, and in addition will 
accept a franchise which will fix the maximum 
rate it may charge at 9 cents per kilowatt 
hour, the rate now charged by the city. The 
city officials are opposed to the acceptance of 
the proposition cliaming that the city plant 
is not only paying its way and securing a low 
price to consumers, but it is also making a 
profit regularly. They know presumably 
that after the syndicate has bought the plant 
upon terms which seem to be favorable to the 
city its next step will be to buy the city govern- 
ment and change the terms. 


Philadelphia Gas Works. 

PHILADELPHIA Owns its own gas works but 
leases them to the United Gas Improvement 
Company. The U. G. I., on the other hand, 
is said to own Philadelphia As a protest 
against the condition of things which has 
given rise to this evil reputation a public 
meeting of citizens was held a few weeks ago 
at the Academy of Music at which resolutions 
were adopted requesting the city council to 
notify the U. G. I. of the desire of the city to 
exercise its option of opening the lease to 
competition. The city council, however, by 
a deéisive vote in both branches which are 
controlled solidly by the corporation interests 
refused to take any such step, and accordingly 
gas will be furnished under the terms of the 
old contract for another twenty years. The 
company pays the city ten cents per thousand 
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feet of gas sold, for the use of the city’s prop- 
erty, and for this valuable opportunity not 
only to tax the citizens for gas but also to 
plunder them in various other ways at which 


the U. G. I, is adept. 
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Gloversville, New York. 


Tue city of Gloversville built its own 
water-works in 1877, and during the thirty 
years that have elapsed this municipal enter- 
prise has grown from $1,832 in the first year 
to $48,264 at the time of its last annual report. 
The works have cost $411,119 all of which has 
been paid off or provided for in a sinking fund 
except $88,650 which will be gradually accu- 
mulated before the maturity of the bonds in 
1917, by which time it is reasonable to figure 
that the city will be in possession of a half- 
million dollar plant free of debt. No allow- 
ance is made in the system of accounting used 
for any services rendered the city by the 
water plant. Water furnished for public 
buildings, for street sprinkling, and for fire 
hydrants would cost the city from $15,000 to 
$20,000 if furnished by a private company, 
and as the department is operated without 
expense to the taxpayers and paid $1,324 
taxes itself this amount is just so much saved 
by the policy of public-ownership. The 
physical condition of the property seems to 
be first-class and careful attention given to 
its maintenance. The rates appear to be 
very reasonable as they can well afford to be 
where there is good public management and 
no private profits to be provided. 


Power Desired by Michigan Cities. 


AT THE convention of the League of Michi- 
gan Municipalities in Detroit, June 8th, the 
following resolution was adopted: 


“Resolved, That the League of Michigan 
Municipalities recommends to the coming 
Constitutional Convention the careful con- 
sideration of municipal government in this 
State, to the end: 

“1. That the Legislature be relieved of the 
burden of considering special legislation for 
particular cities; and 

“2. That ail the cities and villages in the 
State be granted adequate powers of loval 
legislation, subject to limitations in the con- 
stitutions and general laws of the State.” 


It was further resolved: 
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“That the League and all cities which are 
members of this League use their best en- 
deavors to secure in the new constitution 
authority for municipal light and water 
plants to furnish light and water for com- 
mercial purposes. 

“That the League calls the attention of 
city officials to the graduates of the Engineer- 
ing Department of the University of Michigan, 
trained in the technical subjects relating to 
municipal public works; and recommend to 
the Regents of the University that a special 
course of study be arranged to prepare gradu- 
ates to undertake the general management of 
the public works of cities.” 
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A Kentucky Court Decision. 

Tue Court of Appeals of Kentucky has 
recently decided (Overall vs. City of Madi- 
sonville) that it is clearly within the police 
power of cities, even without express authority, 
to provide public lighting of their streets at 
the public expense; that when a city is given 
the power, either expressly or by necessary 
implication as an incident to its police power, 
to light its streets, and where the precise 
method is not expressly provided, it may 
either hire another to furnish the lights or it 
may furnish its own lights, the power to do 
the thing unreservedly giving the city discre- 
tion in the choice of the means it will adopt; 
that the lighting of the public streets and 
places is a purely governmental matter, and 
a city having the right to build and operate 
its own lighting plant for governmental 
purposes may sell its surplus product to citizens 
or elsewhere, and that in the matter of buying 
and installing a lighting plant the city is left 
wholly to the judgment of its council as to 
the kind and cost of a plant, and when and 
where it shall buy and how much at a time, 
there being only one limitation upon the 
city, viz., that it shall not become indebted 
beyond the income and revenues of the year 
without the assent of two-thirds of the electors 
voting on the question. 

Taunton, Massachusetts. 

IN ACCORDANCE with the recommendation 
of Manager Coleman of the Municipal 
Electric Lighting Plant, the city council has 
passed a $60,000 order for additional ma- 
chinery. The plant has applications for 
$12,000 worth of power annually, which it 
cannot now supply. It is estimated that 
interest and depreciation accounts, and inci- 
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dental increases in expenditure, would only 
amount to $4,600 annually, leaving a goed 
margin of porfit. The cost last year of pro- 
ducing each of the 273 arc lights was $58.21; 
profits on commercial lighting credited to this 
account brought the cost down to $31.11. 
The items of cost were: Superintendence, 
$1,800; depreciation, $9,664; interest, $11,922; 
lost taxes, $2,000; insurance, $706. The 
lights are nominal 2,000 candle-power and 
burn all and every night. 


Warren, Ohio. 

Tuis city is furnished light and water by the 
Warren Light and Water Co. The ci izens, 
however, have decided to rid themselves of the 
corporation and have offered to buy its plant 
at a fair valuation, but the company is un- 
willing to give up so profitable a business 
and has refused to negotiate with the city on 
any other basis than an extension of its fran- 
chise. The city refused to extend the fran- 
chise, and the company announced that on a 
certain date the water supply would be shut 
off. Citizens filled up tubs and barrels the 
day before and waited for the drought. A 
compromise was agreed on at the last moment 
by which the city gave a three months’ ex- 
tension of ranchise and the company 
graciously agreed to “negotiate” with the 
city. Further developments are awaited with 
interest. 


‘ 


Pranklin, Louisiana. 

Tue conrract has been awarded for the 
equipment of an electric light and power 
plant in this, one of the oldest settlements 
in the country, known to history as the new 
home of the Acadian exiles celebrated in 
Longfellow’s “Evangeline.” ‘This plant will 
run 25 are lights and 40 incandescents for 
the streets and will furnish current for private 
and commercial purposes. It is expected to 
be in operation by September Ist. 


Medina, New York. 

Tuts village of 5,000 inhabitants has com- 
pleted the first year of operating its own 
water-works. The receipts were $16,667; 
operating expenses, $6,256; improvements 
and additions, $4,428; interest, $3,718. 
There is general satisfaction with the results 
and the water consumption has been greatly 
increased because of a reduction in rates to 
smal] consumers. 
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A Municipal Bank Proposed. 

Mr. Wiiu1amM Braprorp DuBots recently 
brought the question of a municipal bank 
for Bayonne, New Jersey, before the Civic 
Club of that city. The advantage to the 
city he said would consist in its ability to float 
bonds of small denomination at a low rate 
of interest, which might circulate as currency. 
Citizens could also deposit these bonds in 
the municipal bank and draw checks against 
them. The proposed securities would be 
receivable for taxes. 

Copenhagen's Street Cars. 

Tue Terms of the franchise held by the 
street-car company of Copenhagen are re- 
ported to the State Department, by our 
Minister to Denmark. They are briefly as 
follows: 

First, the fare must be 24 cents, with 
general transfers. 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 
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Second, the company must pay to the eity 
treasury 6 per cent. of its gross receipts. 

Third, the company must pave and main- 
tain between its tracks and for two feet out- 
side the rails. 

Fourth, the city reserves the right to 
furnish the electric power at an agreed 
price. (Out of which the city is now asking 
a net profit of $187,600 a year.) 

Fifth, the franchise expires forty years 
from its date at which time the entire property 
must be turned over to the city free of cost 
and free of incumbrance. 

In addition to these rigid conditions is 
another which the American Minister says 
is lived up to and that is that every passenger 
shall be comfortably seated. This require- 
ment, says American Municipalities, “would 
make an American street-railway magnate 
shriek in agony.” Raven ALBERTSON. 

Boston, Mass. 


NEWS 


By Rautpn ALBERTSON, 
Secretary of the People’s Sovereignty League. 


The Montana Election Law. 

N COMPLIANCE with the constitu- 
tional amendment adopted by the peo- 

ple at the November election, reserving the 
powers of the initiative and referendum to 
the people, the legislature of Montana at 
its recent session passed laws for regulating 
elections under the amendment; one for 
state elections, and one for cities and towns. 
Both of these bills were approved by the State 
Federation of Labor and passed by the legis- 
lature without amendment. The form of 
referendum “orders” and initiative “de- 
mands” is specified and verification is re- 
quired by the county clerks, the Secretary of 
State having authority to accept signatures 
over the veto of the county clerk. A county 
clerk may hold petitions no longer than two 
days for the first 200 signatures and one day 
for each additional 200. The governor’s 
proclamation on each vote to be taken by the 
people must be published four times for four 
consecutive weeks in one daily or weekly 
paper in each county of the state. The 
titles of bills may be fixed by those who initiate 


them or by the Legislative Committee or 
those who demand a referendum, and shall 
not exceed 100 words and shall not be con- 
fusing. The act provides that an official copy 
of each measure to be voted upon shall be 
mailed to each voter in the state 60 days 
before elections. In cases of initiated meas- 
ures the parties submitting a petition may 
supply a pamphlet arguing for it and oppos- 
ing parties may supply a pamphlet arguing 
against it, and in the*case of referendums 
any person may supply pamphlets for or 
against, provided always that all pamphlets 
be of a specified size and style and enough 
furnished for all voters and without expense 
to the state, and these pamphlets will be 
mailed by the state with the official copy of 
the measure to each voter. 

The act providing for the initiative and 
referendum in towns and cities requires an 
eight per cent. petition for the initiative. If 
the initiated measure is not passed without 
change by the city council within 60 days it 
must be submitted to a referendum. A 15 
per cent. petition is required to demand a 
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special election. Ordinances do not go into 
effect until 30 days after passage, and a five 
per cent. petition may demand a referendum 
on any ordinance. All city referendums 
must be advertised in full four days in four 
consecutive weeks in every daily and certain 
weekly papers. Results of all such votes are 
to be published also at the public expense. 
This law is in force at once in all the cities 
and towns of Montana, there being no con- 
tingent requirement that it be adopted 
locally as in Nebraska, California, and Iowa. 
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A New Charter for Lewiston, Idaho. 

Tue ReEcENT Idaho legislature enacted a 
new charter for the city of Lewiston, which 
in important respects is similar to the new 
Des Moines charter reported in our last 
issue. The city is to be governed by a mayor 
and six councilmen, who shall receive only 
nominal salaries, and have the power of 
making all subordinate appointments, full 
responsibility being localized upon each 
member as under the commission system. 

Any of these officers may be removed by 
the recall, which can be invoked by a pe- 
tition of 25 per cent. of the voters, the extra 
expense involved in certifying signatures by 
the city clerk within a maximum of $100 to 
be borne by the petitioners, an election to be 
called not less than 30 nor more than 40 days 
after filing of the petition. Nominations 
may be made by petition. 

No franchise of any kind shall be granted 
for a longer period than 25 years. Any 
ordinance granting any right, franchise, or 
privilege shall after its passage be published 
in full in a daily paper and may not go into 
effect until after 30 days after such publica- 
tion. If during these 30 days a referendum 
petition signed by 300 voters shall be pre- 
sented the ordinance must be submitted to a 
referendum vote, and prior to the referendum 
the ordinance in question must be published 
in full for five days in some daily newspaper 
at least 10 days prior to the election. 

At the expiration of any such franchise it 
may be provided that all the property of the 
grantee in the streets and other public places 
shall without compensation become the 
property of the city of Lewiston, and the city 
may own, maintain, operate, sell, or lease 
the property so acquired. All ordinances 
making any conveyance or lease of property 
of the city are subject to a referendum in the 
same manner as are franchises. 
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The initiative is provided for in an ex- 
cellently worded section. A five per cent. 
petition secures action at a general election 
and a 15 per cent. petition requires a special 
election. After the filing of an_ initiated 
measure the city council shall either pass the 
measure without alteration within 20 days or 
provide for its submission to a vote of the 
people. Any ordinance proposed by the 
people and adopted at a referendum vote 
cannot be repealed or amended except by a 
vote of the people until after two years, and 
the ordinance so amending or repealing such 
a law shall not take effect until 30 days after 
publication and shall be subject to a refer- 
endum. 

Any number of initiated measures may be 
voted on at the same election, but there shall 
be no more than one special election within 
a period of six months. 


New York State Initiative and Referen- 
dum League. 

We are glad to note the organization of 
the New York State Initiative and Refer- 
endum League, the object of which as stated 
is “to install the Initiative and Referendum 
principle which will render bribery futile, 
needed reforms possible, and the government 
more directly answerable to the people.” 
The following list of officers appears on the 
letter-head: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice- 
Presidents, Newell Dwight Hillis, F. W. 
Hinrichs, James B. Reynolds, Edward M. 
Shepard, Josiah Strong, and Rufus W. 
Weeks; Treasurer, George Foster Peabody; 
Secretary, Henry B. Maurer. Among the 
officers and associates are John DeWitt 
Warner, Milo R. Maltbie, C. H. Ingersoll, 
Prof. John B. Clark, Mayor J. N. Adam, 
John Ford, Edwin Markham, Robert Hunter, 
Lewis Stockton, and many others. The 
secretary states that he expects a membership 
of at least 10,000 by the time this reaches the 
readers of THe Arena, and a bill is already 
in the hands of one of the Empire State 
senators for its educative effect upon the 
legislature. 


Miscellaneous Items. 
Tue Micuia@an legislature provided for a 


referendum on its bill for the direct nomina- ° 


tions of senators, governor, and lieutenant- 
governor. 


New Brirarn, Connecticut, is to have a 
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referendum on the question as to whether the 
council or the city meeting as at the present 
time shall fix the tax rate. 


Tue propte of Birmingham, Alabama, 
took a referendum recently on the construc- 
tion of a new jail. 


Tae Wisconsin senate just before ad- 
journment passed a resolution to submit 
the question of a constitutional amendment 
providing for the Initiative and Referendum 
to vote at the next election by a vote of 19 to 
5, but the House having satiated its con- 
science with the new cities’ accounting law 
and a few other good things killed the reso- 


lution. 


Lord Cecil's Plan. 

Lorp Rosert Ceci of the English House 
of Lords has announced a plan for supple- 
menting the veto power of the British Peerage 
with a referendum power in the people, thus 
providing an instrument by which disputes 
between the two houses can be finally settled. 
He admits that every constitution should have 
what the British constitution now lacks, viz., 
provision for a final veto power which of 
course in a democracy, should rest with the 
people. This plan has received the unex- 
pected endorsement of the London Spectator, 
which has become quite enthusiastic for the 
referendum. It is not appalled by the fact 
that so large an electorate as the whole 
British people would be appealed to in such 
a case; it discards as insignificant the fact 
that many people would neglect to vote on 
the questions submitted, and it is quite con- 
vinced that all who did vote would have 
sufficient opportunities for acquiring knowl- 
edge on the questions at issue to be able to 
vote with a satisfactory degree of intelligence. 

Items From Free Switzerland. 

A MEASURE for the disestablishment of the 
national church was defeated, January 23d, 
in the canton of Neufchatel by 15,090 to 
8,411 votes, a total of 23,501 votes being cast 
out of a gross registration of 30,928, or 76 
per cent. The vote on the custom tax in the 
same canton called out 22,643 votes. On 
June 30th Geneva voted on the same question, 
deciding in favor of separation by 7,656 to 
6,822 votes. This vote involves a change in 
the constitutional law. The issue has been 
voted upon in many of the Swiss cantons 
with varying results. 
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A measure referred to the people in the 
canton of Grisons, making voting obligatory, 
was defeated March 19th, by a vote of 5,841 
to 5,930. A law concerning mountain guides 
was adopted at the same election by 7,561 
votes against 3,201. 


Tae municipal council of Berne has 
appointed a commission which is to present 
propositions for a system of proportional 
representation. The council has decided to 
limit the number of signatures necessary to 
an initiative demand to 500. The question 
of optional referendum was put off as was 
the determining of the manner of electing the 
primary school commission for which the 
socialists demand election on the system of 
proportional representation. 


On May 12th the canton of Zurich rejected 
a constitutional amendment by 25,916 to 
$7,593; the electoral bill was also rejected by 
26,094 to 38,737; while the bill concerning a 
weekly rest day was adopted by 51,583 to 
17,892. 


Tue vore in Berne on the utilization of 
hydraulic power by the government, May 
27th, was 21,689 for and 7,296 against. The 
same question was voted upon in other 
cantons. 


Tue prope of Soleure voted in February 
to participate with the federal government 
and other districts that had already voted in 
the construction of a railroad from Soleure to 
Schénbuhl. 


Tue orriciaL count of the popular initia- 
tive petition for prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of absinthe, April 13th and 14th, 
reported by the federal council was 169,317, 
of which 167,754 were found to be valid. 


A MEASURE to repeal the restrictions on 
multiple office-holding was defeated in Geneva, 
April 14th, by 6,210 to 8,266 votes, this being 
a distinct victory for pure democracy. 


The Landsgemeinde. 

Tue prope of Uri and Glaris meet to- 
gether annually at Schwytz in landsgemeinde 
on the first Sunday in May. At their meeting 
this year the assemblage was much larger 
than usual and the intense interest manifest 
indicated the struggle that was at hand 
between the authorities and the sovereign 
people. When the town officials arrived, 
the ground near the bridge of Iberg was 
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already covered with people, and the crowd 
continued to pour in. “The oldest inhab- 
itant had never seen such a concourse at 
Schwytz; there were at least 4,000 persons 
there,” says a local paper, adding significantly, 
“it gave the idea of the purest democracy.” 
Nine communes, counting upon the excellent 
financial condition of the canton, demanded 
that there should be given to each commune, 
for local uses, one franc for every head of the 
population, to be taken from the taxes and 
licenses of public houses. The counsel of 
the district opposed this and argued the 
execution of important projects of the govern- 
ment in vain. Over two-thirds of the sov- 
ereign people voted forthe franc. This will take 
effect, therefore, in fifteen communes of the 
canton and the money will be used for schools, 
the poor, the roads and the fire departments. 





Reform in Denmark. 

Tue Danisn government in obedience to 
pressing demands from the people, has 
adopted an amendment to the election law of 
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that has 


municipalities. The plan been 
prepared has been sent for examination to a 
commission composed of deputies of the two 
chambers. The scheme has been drawn up 
in what is called by the European press “a 
very democratic sense,” on the basis of 
universal suffrage. The right to vote is 
accorded to every inhabitant having lived 
more than one year in the community where 
he or she pays taxes. In addition to this 
plan, and as a correlative of universal suffrage, 
the parliamentary commission proposes the 
introduction of the referendum for expendi- 
tures of a certain amount and for the fixing 
of any new tax, “in such a manner that the 
municipal administration shall be constantly 
controlled and checked by the electors in- 
terested in the good of public affairs.” “That 
which above all characterizes this new pro- 
ject,” adds the Geneva Tribune, “is that it 
foretells on the one hand proportional repre- 
sentation and on the other woman suffrage.” 
Rauteo ALBERTSON. 
Boston, Mass. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION NEWS. 


By Rosert Tyson, 
Secretary of the American Proportional Representation League. 


A Remarkable Test Election. 
HE STRENGTH and activity of the 
English Proportional Representation 
Society is well shown by the test election 
which the society organized some months ago, 
when more than twelve thousand ballots were 
counted. My account of it in this depart- 
ment has been delayed, but the election is 
none the less interesting and worthy of note. 
On a simultaneous date a_ preliminary 
article appeared in eight different daily 
newspapers, calling attention to the test elec- 
tion, printing the ballots for it and giving 
expositions of the Proportional principle. 
Right days afterwards simultaneous articles 
again appeared in these eight newspapers 
(of different shades of politics), describing 
the test election and its results. 
Some, at least, of the writers of these articles 
were members of the Proportional Representa- 
tion Society. The writer in the Morning 


Post was “J. F. W.”—probably Mr. F. 


Fischer Williams, the treasurer; in the 
Tribune, Mr. John H. Humphreys, the secre- 
tary: and in the Manchester Guardian, 
Lord Courtney. I quote from the Man- 
chester Guardian’s first article: 


“The vote is to be taken on the assumption 
that we are dealing with a constituency re- 
turning five members for which twelve can- 
didates have been nominated, and it will be 
understood that by the method of voting we 
recommend the different parties in the con- 
stituencies will get representation in propor- 
tion to their voting strength among the five 
elected members. Leeds has been mentioned 
as the supposed constituency being, in fact, 
entitled to five members, but every reader 
may be recommended to conceive of a con- 
stituency in his own neighborhood formed by 
the combination of existing constituencies so 
as to be a fitting subject for the experiment. 
The twelve candidates nominated are men 
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known up and down the country. This was, 
of course. inevitable. since electors are in- 
vited to record their votes throughout Eng- 
land. Two London newspapers, the Morning 
Post and the Tribune, are publishing the 
voting paper with an explanatory article like 
the present, the Manchester Guardian and 
the Yorkshire Post are doing the same in the 
North of England, the two Plymouth papers 
in my own West Country, whilst the Labor 
Leader and the Woolwich Pioneer recommend 
the illustrative election to the consideration of 
labor readers.” 


Lord Courtney went on to explain in lucid 
detail the principles of Proportional Repre- 
sentation, the method of marking ballots, etc. 
Then followed the ballot paper, ete., which 
contained the names of four Liberals, four 
Unionists or Conservatives, and four Labor 
men. 

The system to be used was the Hare-Spence 
plan, which is the one adopted and advocated 
by the English society. Each voter was to 
mark several candidates in the order of his 
choice, but his vote would finally count for 
one candidate only. 

Lord Courtney’s second article in the Man- 
chester Guardian described in detail the count- 
ing of ballots and the result of the election. 
Its opening sentences will be sufficient for my 
purpose here: 


“We members of the Proportional Repre- 
sentation Society can honestly congratulate 
ourselves on the great success of our recent 
election. No less than 12,398 persons sent in 
good voting papers and only 20 spoiled 
papers, and of these 20, three maliciously 
spoiled their papers. Taking the full 20, 
the percentage of spoiled papers was extremely 
low—much below the average of ordinary 
elections. The constituency was no doubt, 
in one sense specially qualified, since it con- 
sisted of persons sufficiently interested to 
respond to our invitation, but the result ought 
to set at rest the suggestion that the system 
of voting proposed is too complicated for the 
ordinary voter. Any citizen is surely capable 
of marking his first and second preference if 
he cannot go further, and if it is true that the 
con tituency in this case may be called a 
picked one, it must be remembered that in an 
ordinary political contest the voters would be 
instructed days and even weeks before the 
day of polling as to how they should mark 
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their papers. We need fear no increase of 
spoiled votes. 

“The counting of votes began at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, soon after six on Wednes- 
day evening. The final result was announced 
before eleven. An interval of about three- 
quarters of an hour had been allowed for the 
refreshment of the zealous volunteers who 
conducted the count, so that just four hours 
were actually consumed in the process.” 


To which I may add Lord Courtney’s 
concluding words: 


“We found the experience of Wednesday 
evening easy and even exhilarating, and the 
actors and spectators parted in great good- 
humor.” 


The Movement in France. 


A QUARTERLY magazine devoted to Pro- 
portional Representation is published in 
Roubaix, France, under the title of Le Pro- 
portionnaliste. This magazine gives a record 
of the various electoral reforms so generally 
discussed in France. 

M. Charles Benoist, the eminent Propor- 
tionalist, has been chosen as head of the 
electoral reform group of two hundred and 
fifty deputies of all parties. He is now 
chairman of the parliamentary committee on 
universal suffrage, with some of the most 
talented men in the Proportional Represen- 
tation movement among his colleagues; and 
he replaces a determined supporter of scrutin 
de liste in the position. Other noted names 
on that committee are MM. Aynard, Labori, 
Jos. Reinach, Martin and Flandin. All the 
bills before it are not quite satisfactory, 
though they are able attempts to reconcile 
liberty with party domination; at least any 
are better than the present system. 

Recent absorbing political events in France 
have put Proportional Representation in the 
background for a while, but Belgium’s ex- 
ample has made a deep impression, and the 
French movement is widespread. It will 
not be long before there are some interesting 
developments in France, if one may judge by 
the able and influential men behind the 
movement there. 


Chicago, Boston and Tasmania. 


Tue Necessity for preferential voting in 
mayoralty elections was clearly shown by the 
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last Chicago mayoralty election. 
is the newspaper report of the vote: 


Busse, R 
Dunne, 
Koop, 
Bru 


Following 


ublican 


bi & Majority against Busse. . 


_ Plurality for Busse . 13,016 


On the preferential plan, voters would have 
marked a second and third choice; then the 
Socialist and Prohibitionist would have been 
eliminated after the count of the first-choice 
votes, and their votes transferred to either 
Busse or Dunne on second choices, thus 
concentrating all the votes on the two strongest 
candidates, and giving one of them a clear 
majority. This might have elected Dunne 
instead of Busse. 

Boston’s mayoralty election in 1905 was a 
similar object-lesson. The figures are taken 
from Judge Ruppenthal’s pamphlet: 

Fi 
Fro - hay Republican. . 


oo Independent Republican... 
Watson, Independent Democrat 


Fitzgerald was therefore elected by a 
plurality of 48 per cent. of the total vote. A 
preferential balloting would have proved that 
he was either first choice or second choice of a 
majority of the electors, or would have de- 
feated him. 

An editorial opinion and_ statement of 
facts from far-off Tasmania is apropos in 
this connection. The Launceton Examiner, 
just before the last Tasmanian elections, 
said: 


“In several constituencies at the coming 
elections there will be three or more candi- 
dates, and under these circumstances it may 
be asked what possible chance is there that 
the party chosen will secure a majority of 
the votes polled? We hear a good deal of 
talk about the ‘will of the people,’ but under 
our stupid electoral system we go out of our 
way to so arrange things that it is next to 
impossible to find out what that will really is.” 


A Labor Electivn. 

Some Canadian labor organizations use 
the proportional and preferential methods in 
the election of their committees and officers. 
The following extract from a letter of Mr. A. 
W. Puttee, Winnipeg, gives an example of 
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the use of the preferential method, by which 
an absolute majority is always got by one 
balloting, no matter how many candidates 
are running: 


“The Typographical Union elections were 
most interesting, being very closely contested. 
The election committee met on the evening of 
the two election days to count up, and a 
number of the candidates appeared to keep 
tally with us. Several of them expressed 
themselves as glad to have had the opportunity 
to see how well the Hare-Spence system 
worked out when tested. For the presi- 
dency the first-choice votes stood 74, 75 and 
13. When we had distributed the second 
choices on the thirteen there was a tie, 81 
each. The election was awarded to the 
man with the greatest number of first-choice 
votes. 

“For the International Typographical Union 
delegateship, with six candidates, we had to 
declare four out of the count before reaching 
a majority.” 


Notes. 

I HAVE a number of copies of Mr. Berry’s 
bill on Proxy Voting, introduced into the 
Massachusetts Legislature. These are at 
the service of anyone writing to me for a 
copy. 

THE STATE commission appointed to revise 
the constitution of Holland has recommended 
the adoption of Proportional Representation 
in the elections to the States-General. This 
is following the example of Holland’s next- 
door neighbor, Belgium. 


Proressor JoHN R. Commons of the 
University of Wisconsin, has issued a new 
book on Proportional Representation. His 
publishers are the Macmillan Company, 
New York and London. I shall have more 
to say about the book later on. 


Srx HUNDRED labor delegates from all parts 
of the Province of Ontario met in convention 
at Toronto on March 29th and formed the 
Independent Labor Party of Ontario. The 
platform contains fourteen planks, including 
“Proportional Representation with grouped 
constituencies and abolition of municipal 
wards”; also Direct-Legislation through the 
Initiative and Referendum. 


THE MEMBERSHIP of the American Propor- 
tional Representation League extends from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the 
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Atlantic to the Pacific coast. New members 
are always welcome, and there is suitable 
literature at their disposal. The secretary’s 
address is 10 Harbord street, ‘Toronto, Canada. 
The membership fee, one dollar, includes the 
League’s quarterly without further charge. 
The American Proportional Representa- 
tion League has corresponding members in 
various parts of the world. Among these are 
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Senator Keating, Tasmania; Miss Catherine 
Helen Spence, South Australia; Mr. P. J. 
O’Regan, New Zealand; Mr. S. C. Cron- 
wright-Schreiner, South Africa; Mr. Philip 
Jamin, Switzerland; M. le Comte Goblet 
d’Alviella, Belgium; Mr. J. H. Humphreys, 
and Mr. J. Stewart, England. 
Rosert Tyson. 
Toronto, Canada. 


COOPERATIVE NEWS. 


By Ratrpx ALBERTSON, 
Secretary of the Codperative Association of America. 


New Right Relationship League Com- 
panies. 


“Tv ‘HE RIGHT-RELATIONSHIP League 

is meeting with marked success in the 
organization of its chain of codperative stores 
in the Northwest. Three new county coép- 
erative companies have been organized within 
a month and several stores added to the 
already existing county codperatives. 

The Dodge County Coéperative Company, 
with headquarters at Hayfield, Dodge County, 
Minnesota, has been incorporated with an 
authorized capital stock of $50,000. The 
capital stock dividend was fixed at 7 per cent. 
and the by-laws which were revised at the 
January convention of the League and 
recommended by them were adopted. This 
town of Hayfield is one of the best codperative 
communities in the state. A short time ago, 
the people of the community organized the 
Hayfield Lumber Company, capital stock 
$25,000, and it is reported that this company 
now has-about 700 members, being one of the 
largest codperative lumber companies in the 
state of Minnesota. It handles lumber, coal, 
wood, cement, tile, etc. Because of the 
intense enthusiasm manifested in this com- 
munity for codperation, a successful future is 


predicted for the Dodge County Coéperative 


The League also reports the organization 
of the- Dunn County Codéperative Company 
at Knapp, Wisconsin, with 24 charter mem- 
bers. The company has purchased the 
stock and fixtures of Mr. Charles Townsend 
of Knapp, who will continue to operate the 
business of the new company. 


Another new county codperative was or- 
ganized at Hersey, Wisconsin, which will be 
known as the St. Croix County Codperative 
Company. The capital stock was fixed at 
$35,000 and the capital stock dividend at 7 
per cent. per annum. A proposal from 
another firm of merchants in the county to 
turn over their business to the company was 
before the Board as soon as the organization 
was completed, and was unanimously adopted. 
Work on organization will begin there im- 
mediately and other points in the county are 
ready to come in as soon as they can be 
reached. 

A new store in the Scott County Codépera- 
tive Company was organized at New Prague 
Minnesota, at a most enthusiastic gathering. 
There were enrolled as members 86 well- 
to-do and intelligent German farmers, each 
purchasing one share of stock at $100. Be- 
fore the close of the meeting 73 of these had 
made settlement, and $6,500 was turned 
over to Mr. F. J. Maertz, the retiring merchant, 
to apply on the purchase of his stock of goods 
whi h had been bought upon an agreed upon 


invoice. 


Free From The Trusts. 


In a RECENT letter Mr. H. N. Gaines, 
manager of the Farmers’ Advocate, of ‘Topeka, 
speaks of the successful spread of the codper- 
ative elevators in the state of Kansas, there 
being at present over 80. There are a few 
very successful coéperative steres, one at 
Olathe having achieved wide fame, and two 
others, one at Hutchinson and another at 
McPherson, being well known. Perhaps the 
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greatest progress along the line of coépera- 
tion has been in building farmers’ telephone 
lines. “The state is becoming a network of 
these coéperative telephone lines.” The 
American Coéperative Telephone Journal con- 
tains monthly accounts of the progress made 
by coéperative and farmers’ mutual telephone 
companies. A recent issue reports the or- 
ganization of such companies at the following 
towns: Geneva, Nebraska; Norton, North 
Dakota; Blanchester, Ohio; Baraboo, Wis- 
consin; Northfield, Wisconsin; Yellow Lake, 
Wisconsin; Pleasant Hill, Illinois: Caroline, 
Wisconsin; Nez Perce, Idaho: Sullivan, 
Illinois. 
The Minnesota Co-operative Dairies 
Association. 

On THE 12th of June, the Minnesota Coép- 
erative Dairies Association was organized in 
the old state capitol building at St. Paul, 
more than 100 delegates from the various 
coéperative dairies of the state being present. 
The intention of the association is to ship the 
butter produced by coéperative dairies to a 
central exchange to be maintained by the 
organization, from where it will be forwarded 
to Eastern markets. The capital stock of 
the association is fixed at $12,500, divided 
into 500 shares of $25 each, and it is organ- 
ized under a special act of the last Minnesota 
legislature authorizing dairymen to unite for 
the purpose of disposing of butter products. 

Robert Crickmore of Owatonna, who is 
secretary of the association, states that the 
butter makers of this state last year paid to 
commission men between $1,250,000 and 
$1,500,000 in commissions for handling the 
state’s output of that prohuct, and as there 
are 681 coéperative creameries out of a total 
of about 900 creameries in the state, the saving 
of those who join the association will amount 
to a very considerable sum each year. 

The American Society of Equity. 

Tue American Society of Equity, of 
which Mr. J. A. Everitt is president, is making 
rapid progress in the establishment of coép- 
erative organizations throughout the Middle 
West. Many farmers of North Dakota have 
recently organized under the plans of this 
society by means of which they will provide 
themselves with a system of marketing grain 
which will keep the supply steady and prices 
equitable. Besides handling grains this or- 
ganization is to deal in hay, broom corn, etc. 
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An effort is being made by the society to 
organize a coéperative store for union labor 
patrons in Chicago. The society offers to 
purchase a dollar of stock for every dollar 
invested by the union laborers of the city and 
it is their intention to incorporate with a 
capital of $50,000, shares being $5 each. In 
Milwaukee a similar coéperative store is 
being organized. The St. Louis members of 
this organization have a successful coépera- 
tive store under the leadership of the Rev. 
Father J. Tuchy, but this store is not affiliated 
with the labor unions. 


Chicago’s Co-eperative Market. 

ANOTHER report from the Chicago Chronicle 
concerning the proposed coéperative market 
to be opened in Chicago, says that it is pro- 
mulgated by the United Citizens Pedlers’ 
Association, composed of 5,000 pushcart 
pedlers They are planning to erect a large 
central market on the lower east side, which 
will cost $2,000,000 and will occupy one 
entire block—600 x 200 feet. The building 
is to be two stories high, with a roof garden on 
top for the children of the pedlers. In the 
two floors below will be 5,000 booths. The 
architects’ plans for the market have been 
completed. 

Three California Towns. 

THE ENCOURAGEMENT which a successful 
coéperative enterprise inspires is especially 
noticeable in the experience of three California 
Tulare, Manteca, and Tipton. In 
each of these towns a Rochdale Coéperative 
Store was organized and Tulare followed 
with a creamery, a codperative meat company, 
and a Farmers’ Coéperative Insurance Com- 
pany. Manteca now has a Rochdale meat 
company and a coéperative fire insurance 
company, and Tipton, where about a year 
ago the Rochdale Company was organized, 
has recently established a codperative cream- 
ery. This growth of coéperative enterprises 
promises to be widely duplicated in a large 
number of Western towns. 


towns, 


Linden, Texas. 

A nuMBER of negroes of Linden, Texas, 
have filed articles of incorporation for the 
Negro Farmers’ and Laborers’ Educational 
and Coéperative Union, whose purpose as 
stated in the charter is “to induce the negro 
farmers and laborers to codperate for the 
purpose of fostering in the race a disposition 
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to codperate in buying their necessaries and 
selling their farm products to the best advan- 
tage, promoting industry among the members 
of the race, educating their children and 
themselves in the industrial arts, and prepar- 
ing themselves for the duties of good and 
useful citizenship.” 
Co-operative Commission Service. 

Tue Coérrerative Commission Company 
composed of cattle shippers of Kansas and 
Nebraska, and having offices in Chicago, 
Omaha, St. Joseph and Kansas City, have 
taken up a fight against the live-stock ex- 
changes which it is claimed are unlawful 
combinations and are trying to ruin the 
cojperative concerns. The live-stock ex- 
changes have forced the packing houses to 
boycott the codperative concerns at one 
point by threatening to refuse to sell them 
any live-stock. The coéperators sent a 
committee recently to confer with Governor 
Hoch of Kansas, and to try to secure state aid 
in the fight. 

Farmers’ Unions in Washington. 

A NuMBER Of local societies are being or- 
ganized by the Farmers’ Union among the 
wheat farmers of Washington. La Crosse, 
with an initial membership of 20,and Pomeroy, 
with 30 members, being reported very recently. 


Co-operative Electric Plant. 

Ir 1s reported that an association of farmers 
has been formed in South Dakota to estab- 
lish an electric plant to be run codperatively, 
which will supply electric light, heat, and 
power to the farms. 

Mobile, Alabama. 

A LARGE Rochdale coéperative society has 
been organized at Mobile, Alabama. They 
have two large stores, at 400 and 402 State 
street, one of which will be used as a social 
hall where the members will meet weekly for 
social intercourse, and the other as the 
merchandise store of the society. 

Cape Cod Cranberry Growers. 

Ir 1s reported that the Cape Cod cranberry 
growers have formed a coéperative union for 
their mutual benefit. 

Lincoln, Illinois. 

Miners and laboring men of Lincoln 

Illinois, have joined in an organization for 
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cojperative buying which is to be known as 
“The My Store.” 
holders are reported. 


More than 100 stock- 


Co-operative Coal Mine. 

Tue Cateponta Company, the only coép- 
erative concern to engage in coal-mining in 
Michigan, has worked out its first shaft 
which was sunk just south of the city of 
Caledonia. The mine has been in operation 
three years and i# owned, officered and 
worked by the miners themselves. The 
miners have realized large profits cleaning up 
$28,000 for the three years. The company 
holds leases adjoining and has already sunk 
a new shaft in a thick vein and is taking out 
coal. 

Snohomish, Washington. 

THe Snoxnomisn farmers, assembled at 
the Farmers’ Institute held in Everett, Wash- 
ington, decided to form a codperative associa- 
tion for marketing their products. The session 
of the institute was made very interesting and 
instructive by several lectures given by 
professors from the State college. 

Farmers’ Union in Kansas. 

A CONVENTION was held at Hutchinson, 
Kansas, in May, for the purpose of effecting 
a state organization of the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Coéperative Union of America, 
225 local societies of which exist in Kansas, 
with a membership of 6,000. 

Gifford, Iowa. 

At Girrorp, Iowa, a number of farmers 
and business men have organized a codpera- 
tive company known as the Gifford Codpera- 
tive Company. The enterprise is capi- 
talized at $20,000 and will do a general retail 
business. 


Co-operation Means Prosperity. 

Tue Datry and Food Commissioner of 
Minnesota, Mr. H. T. Sandergaard, is re- 
ported to have said that the experience of the 
different localities having coéperative cream- 
eries is that wherever they are maintained 
the farmers are much more prosperous than 
under other conditions. 

Allison, Iowa. 

Tue Farmers’ Coéperative Elevator Com- 
pany of Allison shows a net gain of $2,191.45 
for the past year. 
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Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

THE ANNUAL report of the Farmers’ 
Codperative Elevator Company of lIowa 
Falls, Iowa, shows a net earning of $2,064 
from August 1, 1906, to June Ist. The 
company has handled about 160,000 bushels 
of grain. 





Crystal Falls, Michigan. 
THE MEMBERS of the Finnish and Swedish 
Merchants’ Codperative Association of Crystal 
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By Right Divine. By William Sage. Cloth. 
Pp. 870. Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. 


HIS novel is worthy of special attention 
at the hands of thinking men and 
women who enjoy fiction. It is a strong and 
intensely interesting love romance dealing 
with present-day life. It reaches the heart 
because of its compelling human interest and 
the natural and convincing manner in which 
the story is told. It abounds in stirring sit- 
uations and there are some very dramatic 
passages. Though the element of improb- 
ability is at times present, the book as a whole 
is very true to life, and as a present-day 
political study it ranks with the best romances 
of recent years. Indeed, quite apart from its 
interest as a novel, its value as a vivid, faithful 
and, thought-arresting pen-picture of the 
battle between the corrupt influences of com- 
mercial politics or politics for personal en- 
richment and power, and good government 
or the ideal of a noble free commonwealth, is 
so great that it is a work which all friends of 
free institutions, of fundamental democracy 
and clean and honest government should 
widely circulate. It is a book that will make 
for a better day. 

The story is concerned with Senator For- 
dyce, a multi-millionaire United States Sena- 
tor strongly allied with the interests, not only 
for the power he derives from the feudalism 
of privileged wealth, but also because he is 
more or less openly financially connected 

*Books intended for review in Tae Arena should be 


addressed to B. O. Flower, Editorial) Department, Tur 
Arena, Boston, Mass. 
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Falls, Michigan, have issued a contract for a 
$13,000 brick store-building to be used in 
carrying on their business. 





Two Minnesota Villages. 

A FARMERS’ codperative creamery has been 
organized at Milaca, Minnesota, and the 
farmers of Fairmount are planning the 
building of a codperative elevator. 

RatPuo ALBERTSON. 

Boston, Mass. 
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with various commercial enterprises from 
which he is reaping a princely revenue. 
Senator Fordyce’s beautiful daughter, Ruth, 
the heroine of the romance, is the one being 
in the world who is really and deeply loved by 
the father,—the one person to whom he loves 
to turn from his insane absorption in the 
game of politics and gold. Ruth returns her 
father’s love with all the intensity of an 
idealistic nature endowed with strong affec- 
tion, but she loves him because he is to her 
the personification of nobility, honesty, and 
civic rectitude. His public addresses, after 
the manner of his kind, are filled with moral 
platitudes, glittering generalities and lofty 
patriotic utterances, and apparently issue 
from a mind instinct with moral idealism. 
So in his home, the Senator is very careful 
not to allow his daughter to gain an inkling 
of his many shady political transactions. 
He has long been the absolute boss of his 
state; as much so as were Quay, Hanna, 
Gorman or Platt the rulers or bosses of the 
respective commonwealths they so long mis- 
ruled and misrepresented; as absolutely the 
master of the machine of the dominant party 
as is Henry Cabot Lodge the boss or master 
of the Republican machine of Massachusetts. 

Unfortunately for Fordyce, his health 
compels him to leave America before a con- 
vention was held to nominate a state ticket. 
The corrupt practices that had long marked 
the machine-rule of the state, and the reac- 
tionary and autocratic acts of the politicians, 
had aroused such general discontent that 
there was serious danger of losing the state 
to the party, and the opposition after the 
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departure of Senator Fordyce became so 
giant-like that the boss’s slate could not be 
pushed through in his absence. The clamor 
for a certain brave, aggressive and high- 
minded young statesman of the La Follette 
stripe to lead the ticket was so great the 
convention got beyond the management of 
the masters of the machine, and the popular 
young leader, one Francis Thayer, was 
chosen for governor. 

Thayer is a man of inherited wealth, of 
broad culture and upright character; but 
beyond this, he is a passionate lover of justice 
and the fundamental principles that are the 
life of free government. Naturally enough, 
the genial but corrupt practical political 
boss, Senator Fordyce, and the aggressive 
and upright Governor Thayer clash, and 
when it is seen that the governor has deter- 
mined to serve the interests of the people 
instead of betraying the people in the in- 
terests of the privileged few, a bitter war is 
declared between these two leaders. 

But during a patched-up truce or lull in 
the storm that is to follow, the young Gov- 
ernor and the beautiful daughter of the 
Senator fall deeply in love with each other. 
The struggle between duty and love that 
ensues forms the master theme of the ro- 
mance while affording a favorable oppor- 
tunity to place in antithesis government for 
the classes through the boss and the machine, 
and government for the people,—an oppor- 
tunity which is effectively improved; for here 
the author lifts the curtain and takes the 
reader behind the scenes where the plutocracy 
and the minions of privilege conspire to de- 
ceive and despoil the people. 

The chapters describing the breach be- 
tween the Senator and the Governor, when 
the latter refuses to appoint a corrupt judge 
to a higher place on the bench at the dicta- 
tion of the Senator, and the vivid description 
of the masters of privilege and politics map- 
ping out their campaign for the destruction 
of Governor Thayer and the recapture of the 
state by means of a lying platform, the es- 
tablishment of a tainted-news bureau and a 
powerful opposition daily, their preparation 
for foreclosing the mortgage on a church 
where the minister is sustaining the Governor, 
and other details of the campaign, are so 
photographic and true in character that they 
cannot fail to prove of real value to the 
friends of good government in the great 
battle now being waged between the upholders 
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of class-rule and privileged interests and the - 
defenders of a democratic republic. 

This is a book that our readers should possess 
and which, after reading, they should start out 
on missionary duty; for as a story it is so 
strong that any person who reads at all will 
enjoy it, while no one can peruse it without 
having certain truths vital to free government 
forced upon his consciousness, 





Hundredth Century Philosophy. By Charles 
Kirkland Wheeler, M.D. Cloth. Pp. 171. 
Price, $1.00. Boston: Press of James H. 
West Company. 


IN REVIEWING Dr. Wheeler’s former work, 
we called attention to the fact that the author 
was a Harvard graduate, a careful and pains- 
taking reasoner; but we ventured the pre- 
diction that his thought and conclusions would 
not be readily understood or accepted by 
present-day readers. 

His new work, Hundredth Century Phil- 
osophy, confirms us in the conviction that 
comparatively few readers in this age of rush 
and feverish excitement would take the time 
to attempt to follow the author in his search 
for an explanation of the riddle of creation 
and the meaning of man. The very nature 
of the investigation is such as to lure minds 
that incline to speculative philosophy, but in 
ths work all the idealistic philosophy of the 
ages is discarded, and by more or less abstract 
reasoning the author attempts to prove that 
matter is at the root of all. The Absolute 
Reality, which he regards as entirely inscru- 
table, is not soul or spirit. He holds that 
consciousness or mind is a resultant of matter, 
or is not primary; that matter is the spring of 
consciousness. Man is regarded by Dr. 
Wheeler as a by-product or by-end. 

The work, it will be noted, is an argument 
for the materialistic hypothesis, but the 
author, in common with many philosophers 
who essay to answer the question of the 
Sphinx of Creation, employs so many vague 
terms or terms which are vague in meaning 
to the ordinary reader, that he is difficult to 
follow. His construction is also often in- 
volved, and the confusion is at times increased 
by redundancy in expression. To illustrate 
what we have in mind we quote the following 
passage from the author’s chapter on “Mind 
or Consciousness not Primary”: 


“Now to hark back, as we will say, for a 
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- moment to evolution proper again. Why 
must we not further in the light of that 
doctrine think consciousness not primary 
when it is an axiom of it that only that primarily 
obtains which, only as t should primarily, 
can at all; and when consciousness would 
seem from the condition of the event of it 
within our observation of them to be no such 
thing that, to obtain at all it must aboriginally 


obtain?” 


The volume is written in Socratic form, 
the Inquirer questioning the Oracle. The 
following opening paragraphs from the first 
chapter will give the reader an idea of the 
author’s style: 


“Inquirer. Consciousness, as we know it, 
would seem associated only with matter, 
matter as brain, and as dependent on it; so 
that matter, which is the foundation, proxi- 
mate or ultimate, of everything else, would 
seem even the foundation of everything 
altogether,—but is it ? 

“Oracle. Yes and no; matter, as such, is 
not that foundation; but matter, as something, 
18. 

“Ing. What do you mean by 
such, in contradistinction from 
something ? 

“Or. Well, take a billiard ball (or a solid 
cube, which would be to the same effect), tie 
a string to it, and whirl it around as rapidly 
as you can; it will then look to be a ring. 
But the billiard ball is not a ring, it is a sphere. 
The ring, then, as a ring, that is to say, the 
ring, as such, is the sphere as it appears; 
and we say that that, what it appears, is not 
what the billiard ball is im tsel/, or in reality, 
which is, in reality, a sphere. But still the 
ring is something, something absolute; as 
whatsoever could be nothing save only as 
from which everything withdrawn nothing 
would be; and everything of the ring with- 
drawn and the billiard ball would be, which 
itself at least something, not everything 
could be withdrawn from the ring and nothing 
be. The ring, therefore, cannot be nothing; 
in other words, must be something. But, as 
something, it is what the billiard ball is, 
which itself, as I have said, is at least some- 
thing, whatever more it is. ‘The ring, then, 
as such, is not what the billiard ball is; but 
as something, it is. 


matter, as 
matter as 


“Matter then, as* such,fis not, but matter 


the Day. 


as verily something, is indeed the Absolute 
Reality and foundation of all things, even of 
consciousness itself.” 


Matter as something, it will be seen, the 
author holds to be the foundation of Absolute 
Reality. Again reverting to the ring to il- 
lustrate his idea of Absolute Reality, the 
author says: 


“Even though the ring persists any moment 
where, for that moment, the ball is not, and 
persists only by reason of the eye and mind, 
yet even then it does so only by reason of the 
billiard ball first or last still, since it only 
obtains at all to be anything to persist because 
of the billiard ball. 

“So, matter itself, even though a group of 
qualities having no existence independent of 
the mind, has still, too, none even with the 
mind, but for the Absolute Reality and foun- 
dation of all things beyond, only for which 
once ever obtains our impression of matter at 
all; and so only for which, once for an in- 
stant in the conceivable contingency of the 
momentary absence of the Absolute Reality, 
ever persisting.” 


The author, after a long discussion in 
which he attempts to prove that man is only 
a by-product, passes to a consideration of 
the main end of creation or the creative act, 
which is treated as follows: 


“But if a man is only a by-product or by- 
end, what, then, is the main product or end 
of the creative act or activity ? 

“Why, the creative act or activity itself, 
itself as realized; that act or activity itself for 
its own sake the prime motive at the heart of 
things; that the infinite passion; that the 
genius of the universe; that the main product 
or end, and nothing beyond—or nothing 
unless this perhaps were to include an accom- 
paniment or aftermath of ecstasy of that act 
or activity as it was to be supposed conscious; 
—everything else whatsoever, even man, 
even human consciousness, but incidental 
and by-product or by-end.” 


In the last chapter of the work he arrives 
at a natural conclusion from the reasoning 
that precedes it,—that the ultimate fate of 
the individual is extinction. On this point 
he says: 


“But if . . . you shall mean what is the 
fate at last of the individual man, then it 
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might be answered that what is the fate of 
any particular wave of the sea, or of any 
particular blood-corpuscle of man’s life- 
current, namely, extinction and supersedure 
by others,—that may, perhaps, be the fate 
of one and another particular man, still that 
men, or man, like waves and like blood-cor- 
puscles, should go on forever and ever.” 


Notwithstanding this lame and impotent 
conclusion, which we confess, from what we 
have been able to understand of the author’s 
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1E CABLE TELEGRAPH SYSTEMS OF 

THE WORLD: The July Arena contained 

a paper on the Cable Ring, written in a 
style by the Hon. J. HenntKER Heaton, M.P., the 
distinguished English statesman who for years has 
led the fight for cheaper postage and a more efficient 
postal system. In this issue Mr. Heaton treats 
the subject of the world’s telegraph cables in a 
more serious manner. Indeed, the discussion this 
month will prove one of the most comprehensive 
and authoritative articles that has ever appeared on 
this important subject. Every thoughtful American 
should carefully read this masterly exposition of 
the manner in which the t and potentially 
beneficent cables are kept from the use of the 
people in order enormously to increase the wealth 
of a small handful of men. 


A Statesman Faithful to the People’s Trust: 
Every month the line is being drawn more and 
more sharply between statesmen who are loyal to 
the people and faithful to the fundamental principles 
of democratic government, and the betrayers of 
the people who serve the feudalism of —— 
interests while pretending to be loyal to ar 
government. e industrial autocracy which is 
undermining free institutions and advancing to the 
position of mastery of the people and their govern- 
ment, through the aid of the money-controlled 
machines, the bosses and the traitors whom they 
succeed in placing in positions of vantage, is ever 
loyal to its own. ‘True, often some part of the 
autocracy will offer hostility to certain of their men 
in order to deceive the people and give the recreant 
public servant influence and power which he 
could not possess if the people knew him as the 
feudalism of privileged interests knows him. But 
when you see the enemies of the Republic unitedly 
opposing statesmen like Ropert M. La Fou.erre, 
Wituam J. Bryan, JosepH W. Foix, and Tom 
L. JoHNSON, you may know at once that there is a 
reason,—that they Lae been tried and found 
incorruptible; that they have refused to sacrifice 
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reasoning, does not impress us as by any 
means convincing, the author holds that the 
crowning occupation of the individual should 
be the pursuit of truth. On this point he 
says, in answer to the question, “And now, 
what, at last, the crowning occupation and 
enthusiasm of the individual life ?”’: 


“It is this: when not the passionate pursuit 
of truth, then the alternating experience in 
consciousness implied in—I am God in 
Nature, I am a weed by the wall.’” 


COMMENTS. 


the people, to compromise in a vital way with the 
enemies of the Republic or to betray the ideals of 
free government for the bribe of ce, power or 
wealth. Such men are the hope of the Republic 
in the present crucial hour; and as the masters of 
the corrupt money-controlled machine are loyal 
to their own, so it behooves the people to rally as 
one man to the support of statesmen who embody 
the spirit of FRANKLIN, JEFFERSON and LINCOLN, 
—statesmen who have been tried and not found 
wanting and whose marked ability no less than 
their rugged integrity makes them worthy of the 
support of the millions of wealth-producers and 
consumers. In this issue of Tue Arena Professor 
Wriuiam Krrrie of Madison, Wisconsin, gives a 

comprehensive sketch of the public steward- 
ship of Senator La Fo..errs, which we commend 
to all our readers. 

Hon. Thomas S Mosby on Capital Punish- 
ment: Like war, poesia punishment is a relic of 
barbarism that shames modern Christian civiliza- 
tion. For generations philosophers and humani- 
tarians have pleaded for its abolition, and recently 
statesmen on various occasions have sounded the 
note of ethical progress in demanding that the 
state shall set the example of regarding the life of 
her children as something t societ 
should be protected from crime, but pi 
without taking life. In this issue we present an 
admirable paper on this subject from the able pen 
of THomas ruse Mossy, Pardon Attorney of 
Missouri. 

The Meaning of the Invasion of European 
Socialism: Second only in importance to Mr. 
James MacKaye’s extremely valuable paper on 
Democracy and Socialism, that was a feature of 
the June AreEns, is the brilliant and masterly 

per by Henry Frank on The Meaning of the 
nvasion of Socialism. Mr. Frank has 
made a profound study of the question. He is a 


student of Spencer, but he shows and shows so 
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conclusively that it is impossible to conceive how 
any one can his deductions, that the exact 
form of slavery that Spencer described as a re- 
sultant of Socialism, actually obtains under the 
present oligarchical commercial feudalism, and 
that it is the despotism of concentrated wealth or 
the feudalism of privileged interests that has fostered 
the rapid growth of democratic socialism in America. 
The Senltien people are determined to escape 
what LincoLn Srerrens once so aptly described as 
“‘a government of the people, by the rascals, for 
the rich,” by reinstating a ag geo “of the 
people, by the people and for the people” and 
extending the functions of peepee so that at 
least the public utilities which are vitally connected 
with the comfort, happiness and prosperity of all 
the le shall be owned and operated by the 
aeaake he the benefit of all ins of for the en- 
richment of a privileged few. This paper is a 
= that no thinking American should fail 
to ° 


Daniel’s Vision: In this issue we publish the 
first part of an essay by Mr. Grorce MILLEN 
JARVIS, a serious student of ancient history and the 
Old Testament. Mr. Jarvis is the anthor of a 
thoughtful work entitled The Bible Allegories, 
which was some time since reviewed in Tue ARENA. 
In it he discusses many passages of the Old Testa- 
ment whose meanings have been a puzzle to com- 
mentators. He believes that with the key he has 
given in his work, the true significance becomes at 
once apparent. 


A Well-Known Massachusetts Clergyman on the 
Divorce Problem: ‘This is a brief but well-consid- 
ered article on the divorce problem, by the Rev. 
Rouanp D. SAWYER. a ob ioown Congregational 
cl an of Massachusetts and Secretary of the 
Anti-Profanity League. Mr. Sawyer is more fun- 
damental than most clergymen in the discussion of 
this question. He sees root causes and faces them 
in an earnest and thought-suggesting manner. 


Mr. Satterthwait’s Judicial Characterization of 


Direct-Legi. All friends of agen pe 
tion will read with pleasure the calm and judicial 
discussion of this great and overshadowing issue by 
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Mr. Linron Satrertawairt in this number. He 
shows how baseless are all the shallow and men- 
dacious objections that are — advanced by the 
agents of the corporations and the tools the 
gg —— Bek a Hee tar 
the public. Happi e e are inning to 
think for enetiek and no one can do that and 
fail to see the pitiful character of the sophistry ad- 
vanced by the servants of eee a interests to 

revent the people from enjoying the blessings and 

efits of datintis or free government. 


Tue Arena the Hand-Book of Progressive 
Democracy and Civic Reform: We have received 
a number of strong words of praise from our sub- 
scribers relating to the Editorial departments of 
Tue ARENA as conducted at the present time. 
One friend insists that these departments are alone 
worth far more than the subscription price of the 
magazine to all ns interested in live political 
issues, and “Ey in the preservation of free 
government. “The Mirror of the Present,” he says, 
‘is a monthly magazine of ammunition for friends 
of the Republic of the fathers, while the de ents 
conducted by Mr. Ratpu ALBERTSON and RoseErt 
Tyson dealing with the news of the day as it relates 


to Public-Ownership, Direct-Legislation, Coépera- 


tion and Proportional Representation, make Tus 
ARENA a complete hand-book of progressive govern- 
ment and civic progress that is not approached in 
value by = other publication in America or 
Europe.” ‘This writer seems to express the views 
of a very large proportion of our readers, and we 
wish to take this opportunity to call the attention of 
all readers to the superb work being done by Mr. 
RatpH ALBERTSON in compiling and digesting the 
vital news as it relates to the t questions of 
Direct-Legislation, Public-Ownership and Coipera- 
tion, and also to the monthly digest of Proportional 
Representation news of the world, which is being 
carefully prepared each month by Mr. Rospert 
Tyson, Secre of the American Proportional 
ae e. Rann — keep 
abreast of the cannot be ignorant of the progress 
being made iy Renal to ty t movements that 
touch free government and life so vitally, and Tue 
Arena is the only magazine published that gives a 
comprehensive news summary of progress in these 


fields. 





